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President The inaugural address 

Schaeffer's Ad- of President Schaeffer 
dress at the at the Los Angeles 

N. E. A. meeting of the N.E.A. 

in July, was both able and timely. One 
of the editorial staflf of the Chicago 
Tribune dispraises it as "molly-cod- 
dling," but it seems to the school-mas- 
ter that it is a species of effeminacy that 
it would be in the interest of the pro- 
gress of the human race for all men to 
cultivate. This national body of teach- 
ers expressed its sentiments in the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

"The National Educational Association be- 
lieves that the forces of the world should or- 
ganize and operate in the interests of peace 
and not of war ; we believe that the productive, 
commercial, and social interests of the people 
of the United States and of the whole world 
demand that the energies of l)oth governments 
and citizens be devoted to the conservative and 
healthful pursuits of peace, and that the people 
be relieved of the burdens of providing at enor- 
mous expense the armaments designed for su- 
premacy in war. We further believe that the 
occasion and fear of war would alike decline 
if governments would rely more upon the con- 
victions of the people and less upon the 
strength of their armies and navies." 

Every real teacher honors a noble 
spirit of self-defense in individual and 
in state, but there is little that is hon- 
orable to a man in adopting the meth- 
ods of the brute in the defense of his 
own interests. In dealing with sav- 
ages and barbarians, whether as pri- 



vate citizens or as nations, the police- 
man's club is yet justifiable, to a de- 
gree; but among civilized men, the 
most honorable and, often, the most 
heroic method of defending one's 
rights, is in the discussion in a court of 
arbitration. The psychical and not the 
physical conflict is the one that most 
becomes a man. It is the brute, 
whether on four legs or on two, that 
rejoices in the victory of physical 
might. 

Now this is what the public press, as 
represented above, calls "molly-cod- 
dling." The sober conviction of every 
enlightened people on the earth is in 
harmony with the sentiment expressed 
by President Schaeflfer. It is when the 
common people become mad by the 
waving of the red flag of war that they 
revert to their brutish instincts inher- 
ited from a long line of brute ancestors. 
There is a psychology of nations as 
there is of individuals. That of the 
nations is that of the individuals writ 
large. But the brute instinct of the 
crowd is still active after that of the 
worthy citizen has been put to sleej) — 
largely because of the influence of num- 
bers. It is never difficult, upon occa- 
sion, to change an orderly community 
into a howling mob. When the mob- 
spirit is on, all api)eal to "sweetness and 
light" is "molly-coddling" in the esti- 
mation of the molj — so short is the as- 
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cent of man as yet above the brute, in 
his moral nature. 

President Schaeffer's theme was, 
"What Can the School Do to Aid the 
Peace Movement?" The following 
quotation from his address will show 
the trend of his discussion : 

"The fact that boys at the age of thirteen can 
learn to shoot with marveloits accuracy, should 
be correlated with the fact that at the same age 
and even earlier, boys can be taught all sorts 
of breakneck acrobatics ; no one would on ac- 
count of the skill which may thus be acquired, 
be justified in advocating the introduction of 
either acrobatics or rifle practice into the cur- 
riculum of our public schools. The develop- 
ment of skill in shooting is desirable on the 
part of those who join the army or the state 
constabulary, but if during a strike, every 
striker were a skilled rifleman, the difficulties 
in maintaining order would be infinitely multi- 
plied. 

''Perhaps for police purposes, if not for na- 
tional protection, wc shall need an army and 
a navy during coming centuries, but, as soon 
as the 3,500,000 of teachers in the schools of the 
civilized world shall begin in earnest and with 
skill to inculcate sentiments of peace and the 
principles of justice and fair dealing in the 
treatment of weaker nations, wc may hope for 
the limitation of armaments and the dawn of 
an era of peace that is worthy of the disciples 
of the Prince of Peace." 

The movement which is now organ- 
izing throughout the civilized world to 
direct the efforts of parents and schools 
to the improvement of the theory and 
method of the moral instruction of the 
young is directly in line with the ad- 
dress of President Schaeffer. 

Human society is now, again, in one 
of those materialistic phases of its evo- 
lution into wliich it has fallen at differ- 
ent periods in its progress. Mankind 
— indivitluals, and nations — are at 
present in a frenzied struggle after 
wealth for the power that Ziralth <^iz'es. 
This, in tlie hands of the '* frenzied 
financier," is the Irnvest order of power 



above that of force and arms. The 
highest order of power possible to man 
is that which he exerts through an in- 
telligence and will acting in obedience 
to moral law. The creative force of the 
universe is a moral force, and the pur- 
pose of education is to make the moral 
nature of man supreme over both his 
intellectual and animal nature. Man has 
finally come to this conviction through 
his vibrating process between the exer- 
cise of physical and intellectual power. 
The most advanced race has seldom, if 
ever, made moral power its supreme 
aim. But never has the progress to- 
ward this consummation been so rapid 
as during the past half century. 

The present vulgar rage for the 
power that wealth gives is but a tran- 
sient phenomenon in the moral ascent 
of man. 



The late General As- 
Illlnols' Great sembly of Illinc^is pro- 
Opportunity, vided for a commis- 
sion to codify the 
school laws of the state. This trans- 
lated into the vocabulary of common 
life means a commission to perfect the 
common school system of the state. 
Her school laws have come to be a 
jumble of inconsistent enactments and 
outgrown provisions. It is time that 
the central state of the union in loca- 
tion, and the pivotal state in matters of 
national import, become the leading 
state in its educational facilitie'=i. Our 
school system is a bit of patch-work 
without unity and organiaztion of 
parts. 

A good system will not, of itself, 
insure good schools, but it will greatly 
aid other agencies to secure them. In- 
diana has now the best school svstem, 
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and her rural schools are in the fore- 
front of American rural schools except 
in those states having a larger supply 
of competent teachers. It is the teacher 
that makes the school, hut the best 
school system will itself produce the 
best teachers when it becomes fully 
operative, 

Illinois is fortunate in having a 
governor who is taking the lead in this 
movement for the betterement of pub- 
lic education in the state. In fact the 
codification of the laws w^as Governor 
Deneen's suggestion as the first thing 
to be done. 

Like all important movements in 
great reforms, much will depend upon 
the character and ability of the mem- 
bers of the commission, and the thor- 
oughness with which they do their 
work. It has l:)ecome manifest that 
Governor Deneen will ignore partisan 
politics in his administration of public 
education. Prominent among his ap- 
pointments to the commission will be 
Supt. E. G. Cooley of Chicago, who is 
a democrat in politics. Education con- 
cerns all people alike and the best rep- 
resentatives of the people should be 
chosen for this commission. 

It would be, a mistake should this 
commission lie composed entirely of 
school masters. Neither should it be 
made up of lawyers exclusively, nor ox 
farmers, nor men of affairs exclusively. 
Its membership should be chosen from 
different vocations in so far as strong, 
scholarly men interested in tlie proper 
education of children can be secured 
from these. It is of exceedin.i»f ini- 
])ortance that the secretary be well 
equipped for the duties of steerinti: 
committee of the commissi* m. There 
is a rumor that the c«imnii^si(»n i< t«> 



consist exclusively of persons chosen 
from those who pursue education as a 
vocation. 

It has been reported that this com- 
mission will l>e expected to make a 
final report to the next General As- 
sembly. That would be practically 
impossible. Only ten thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the salary and 
expenses of the commission. A com- 
petent secretary could not be secured 
for less than this amount. If the Gen- 
eral Assembly had fully appreciated 
the duties of such a commission, an 
appropriation of at least twenty-five 
thousand dollars would have been 
made. The experience of the ne.xt 
twelve months will probably show the 
need of more time and more money for 
the completion of this important work. 

This work, when it is done, should 
be well done, and to do it well requires 
much study and travel, and many con- 
ferences. 

Illinois has inherited the rich ex- 
perience of the other states, and can 
stand upon their shoulders in survey- 
ing her route. But every inheritance 
must be earned anew if the inheritor 
shall really possess it 



Enoch A. 
Qastman. 



En(xh A. Ga:>tman 
died at the Parker 
House in l'>oston, on 
Au<4^usi J, 1907. lie 
was born in Xew 'S'ork C'ity, seventy- 
tliree years a.i^^o, and lias lieen a citizen 
of Illinois for sixty-nine years. In liis 
youtli lie was s(> seriously wounded in 
his toot as to discnura«4e Iiini from cou- 
tinuin<^ the vocation of a farmer, and 
lie entered the State Xornial Sclmol at 
Xormal with tlie lirst class that t;ra.I- 
uated fr«»ni that insiituti«Mi. So.m af- 
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ter graduation he began teaching hi 
Decatur, 111., then a small village, and 
completed a service of forty-seven 
years as teacher and superintendent of 
the schools in that city in June last. 

His history is unique, for so was the 
man. He was the personification of in- 
tegrity and sound judgment, with a 
warm heart and generous disposition 



The flooil may bear mo far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
Wheii I have crossed the bar." 



Milwaukee's 
Achievement. 

school system. 



In another column is a 
brief history of the 
struggle in Milwaukee 
to reorganize her 
The main issues were 



the reduction of the number of mem- 
which won respect and love of those ^ers of the board of education, and the 



who knew him. He was open-minded 
and hospitable to new ideas, but con- 
servative in his i^ractice. He followed 
the injunction, '*i)rove all things and 
hold fast that which is goo<l." With in- 
creasing years there was a correspond- 
ing growth of his influence in his pro- 



abolition of the ward representative. 
The result of the conflict, which has 
been waged for two years^ is a law pro- 
viding for a school board of fifteen 
members elected at large by popular 
vote. This is not all that could be de- 



fession. As a rule each last serious talk ^i^ed as to number of members, but it 
on educational doctrine or practice was i^^ a long step in the right direction. 
ever his best. He grew continually in The most blighting curse of municipal 
power and light and sweetness, but education is partisan pt)litics, and pcr- 
He had discovered sonal business interests of individuals 
and corporations, — two things from 
which public education should be ab- 
solutely free. S<^me of our largest cit- 
ies are shaking themselves loose from 
this <>ld-man-of-the-sea, to. the great 
betterment of the education of the chil- 
dren. 

There is ant)thcr evil kindred to, if 
not always consecjuent upt>n large 
boards elected by wards. Ii is the ad- 
ministration of the schools by commit- 
tees. Committees are irresjHmsible 
Ixxlies, and the wimie board pleads its 
irresponsibility because its work must 
be d(>ne by committees. The aclminis- 
tration of municipal atYairs, civil and 
educaliniial, by live to seven men who 
<U*ternn"nc what shall be (l«Mie in a 
pinnd-l.'ible conference is i^n'^winj^' in 
jxipularily because of its superior effi- 
ciency and riju'lilconsne^s. 



never grew old 

the fountain of youth. 

The machinery that he had used so 
long finally wore out and suddenly 
stopped, and that, tr>o, when he was 
far from home. Hut in the larger sense 
every place was home to him. His 
home was his ccnmtry and his country 
was the world. There has never been 
any arrest in his growth of soul. Why 
should man supi)ose that there can 
ever be? 

Of Mr. Gastman it can be said as 
truly as of any man, that he kept the 
faith and was blessed in living long 
enough tt> finish his ct»urse. 

ITis faith was that of Tennyson : 

"TwiliKbl aii'l cvciiinj,^ lu'll. 

And after tliat tin- 'lark ! 
:\\v\ may ilun- In- ii'> ^a<liU'-< « f farowvll 

Wluii I villi lark."' 



Place 



»i:r ItiiiiriK- ct Tinio ami 
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Prof. R. M. Wenley, 
A Drastic of the University of 

CrIticUm. Michigan, in the lead- 

ing article of the Edii- 
caiioual Rcz*iczi' — May, 1907 — asks 
whether it is ''Transition or What?" 
that is the matter with our universities : 
"Whither are our dropsical and anemic 
universities tending?" He says, *'A 
tremaidous stream of tendency seems 
to l)e sweeping personal distinction" — 
such as e. g. Herschcl, Airy^ Turner, 
astnniomers; Tait, Kelvin, Larmor, 
physicists; Colenso, theologian; Mar- 
shall, economist; Adam Smith, Sir 
William Hamilton, Edward Caird, 
philosophers; John Inglis, jurist; W. 
V. Sellar, Lewis Campbell, scholars; 
John G. Lockhart, Andrew Lang, lit- 
erateurs; — *'into a whirl])oo] nf cheap 
and nasty materialism." He declares 
that *'the supreme demand centers in 
building the student into self-mastery 
/»(/;•/ l^assH with ac(|uisiti(»n," else he in- 
evitably goes to swell the ranks nf 'the 
diggers of clay and the makers of 
bricks' " however long the tail-feath- 
ers to his name. 

"His personality cannnt conform to 
that of his teacher, nor yet to that of 
anyone of his comi)eers. To jilace him 
in conscious po>sessinn uf this uni(|ue 
thing (his personality) i^ tlie supreme, 
lasting service the university can ren- 
der him." Then all i>thcr things will 
be added unto him. 

"Make the man an original h>rce, to 
be reckoned with, creative even it in 
the smallest mea^^ure, and fortliwitli. lie 
ceases to be a mere receptacle f"r i(lca< 
«.1<1 and new, i»r another t.^.l in the 
srlnoniv shop of mannfai'lr.rc I kn«'\vl- 
e«lge." 



Professor Wenley believes the pres- 
ent status of the university is transi- 
tory, but a transition "destined to op- 
press us" fi>r another quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

**Why," he asks, "do so many 'col- 
lege-bred' merchants, lawyers, and pro- 
fessors, read nothing untechnical save 
nawspa[)ers, dime magazines, and 
'greatest novels of the century/ discov- 
ered one per week by Barrabas, the pub- 
lisher? Why are so many educated 
men in all walks of life philistine, nar- 
row, credulous, devoid of i)oised judg- 
ment regarding what is harmful what 
valuable to a human being?" "Why is 
the A.M., or what not, so conventional, 
so imjjervious to ideas not consecrated 
by usage?" "Why has our stock of 
great men run so low?'* 

What, then, is the duty of the uni- 
versity? \ot to impart a little more 
knowledge; nor to impart anything; 
"but to represent something; ttt insist, 
yrstcrtlay, today, ami forever upon a 
certain mental and moral attitude. All 
around us there is an immense hubbub 
over things insignificant intrinsically, 
an<l a cons])iracy of silence about the 
one significant fact — the transitive 
])ower of a clevel<)ped manhot»d." 

Why <lo not the universities turn out 
ini»re great men? ( )ne reason is that 
y(»nng mi-n wIim feel tlic "growing 
jiains" «»f greatnc^< within ilicni tlo not 
timl these stimulated and directed by 
the uni\ersity. iVofe^^^'r Wenley 
wonlcl say that the university lia< not 
itself the mental and m«.ra] attitu»Ie 
which the siuclent must cnlii\;ile. anil 
it i^ -ilent :il»'.nl that ^ne ^iiLiin'tH'ant 
fa»"t - "the tran-^ilixe ]>o\\cr ff a »U'- 
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a declaration that the university itself 
has not the matured greatness which 
attracts a budding greatness. If the 
transition shall be made in twenty-five 
more years from what is to what must 
be, if the university shall again become 
the nursery of great men, our educa- 
tional millennium is indeed near. 

When the university sets its face hard 
toward greatness more than toward 
bigness, the contagion will spread to 
the high schools, and from the high 
schools to the grades. Greatness is a 
creative force, and a creative force 
must always be reckoned with. When 
the supreme demand of the school is 
that the student build himself into 
"self-mastery pari passu with acquisi- 
tion" from the primary grade to and 
hicluding the university, then will the 
entire system have in it the element of 
greatness and not before. The voca- 
tion, the station, is no criterion of 
greatness. The hod-carrier may be 
greater than the emperor. Acquistion 
of power must keep step with acquisi- 
tion of knowledge — power to feel and 
to do creatively. 

It matters little how crude or how 
rude the performance, so it is the self 
at his best. The school does not now 
demand of each self that he do his best 
and that he refuse to be satisfied with 
less. 



Utilitarian 
Education. 



Educationist?, many 
of tliem, in their talks 
to the public ear and 
in their writings for 
the public eye, are emphasizing the need 
that the commanding purpose of the ele- 
mentary and high school shall be the 
utility ni the education they seek to 
give. To be sure, *'Lonls and Gentle- 



men and Honorable Boards" who direct 
the public education of the country, 
what defense has ever been made or 
ever will be made for an education that 
is not pre-eminently utilitarian? The 
only question that can arise is. What is 
utilitarian education ? 

Such an education has three essen- 
tials which three are one whole. They 
are three in the sense that all conscious 
human life loves, wills, and knows : it 
is conscious of itself as feeling, willing, 
and thinking, so soon as it is able to 
discriminate between these experiences. 
But it is never conscious of one of these 
without having at the same time a 
vague consciousness of the other two. 
The self is a unit and always acts as 
such. Every self is a trinity of per- 
sons. In one of these there is a pre- 
dominating feeling; in another the will 
is the superior consciousness; and in 
the third it is the thought — the judg- 
ing power. But the whole self acts in 
each of these three persons — the three 
persons constitute the one self. The 
curious reader may discover in this 
statement a hint of the psychological 
explanation of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity. 

In every judgment, indeed, the self 
as feeling prompts the self, as will, to 
project the object of consciousness, and 
the self as intellect identifies this object 
with the self as subject. For example : 
in the judgment, *1 am writing/* the 
feeling ego projects (wills) the object 
oi conscious ^'writing,*' and the intel- 
lect declares its identity with the ego 
(*'ani"). Fundamentally the being to 
be educated is a spiritual compound of 
feeling, will, and intellect, and these 
elements of the com])ound emerge into 
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coiisciuusness in the evolution of the 
infant self in the order here noted. 

Now no man in his senses will de- 
clare that education to be of the great- 
est utility to either the self who is edu- 
cated or to society, in which the intel- 
lect, or the will, or the feeling is or- 
dered to the disregard of the other two. 
That education must be the most use- 
ful which is the most effective in 
prompting the learned to desire zi'hat is 
best, to 'u.fork for its attainment, and 
to schxt the best means and agencies to 
secure it. Who will say that the order- 
ing of this desire is of less utility than 
is the effort to attain, or the selection 
of the l:)est means of acquiring the 
thing desired? 

When the school gives such an edu- 
cation what more can it do that will be 
useful? Indeed, what more can be 
done for the child? Certainly the 
"whole child" has been educated, and 
no education could be of greater utility 
to the individual or to the community 
than this harmonious development of 
the three that constitute the one self. 
The plea that we educate for utility 
must mean, therefore, that the whole 
child be educated — and the fact that 
such a plea is so repeatedly made in re- 
cent times is evidence that, in the opin- 
ion of these pleaders, the whole child 
is not educated by present prevailing 
methods. 

Having agreed ui)on the above as a 
fair statement of the end sought by ed- 
ucation, we may pass to the considera- 
ti<jn of the ways ancl means. The 
source from which we mu^t draw for 
our means is, certainly, the environ- 
ment. But tlie environment is mn the 
Kingdom of Heaven to which tlie 
child is to be "adjusted," as eve-.<»:la--c^ 



are adjusted to the eyes by the occu- 
list. The writer listened to an excel- 
lent address by an educational official 
recently, which seemed to say that "ad- 
justment" of the child to the social or- 
der must be the way and the means 
adopted by the school; that this ad- 
justment is education. The address 
was one continued plea for "adjust- 
ment" as the process of educating the 
child. Now by every standard dic- 
tionary of the English language "ad- 
justment" is essentially a mechanical 
process. Before we use it to name the 
process of promoting spiritual growth 
our dictionaries should l)e revised. "A 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet," but it is confusing when it is 
called by another name without making 
it clear that the rose is the object 
meant. There is a good deal of adjust- 
ment in adapting the method of teach- 
ing to the method of life, but the 
"method of life" is something infinitely 
more than a method of adjustment. 

"Why so critical alx)ut the selection 
of a word," do you ask? Because there 
is involved in it the difference between 
a false and a true educational theory 
and i)raclice. 

There seems to be a determined ef- 
fort in some quarters to explain the soul 
and human life in terms of motion, and 
this substitution of ^'adjustment" for 
"self-activity," in formulating a theory 
and practice of education is indicative 
of this tendency. There are critical 
periods in the progress of human 
thouglit as well as of Juiman j^ovcrn- 
ment. A little kno\vlc(l«4e of science i< 
a dan.cferons thing in that it Ioik]-" lo 
inl(»xicate the hrain with atheism. 
Drinking larq,"dy >i)l)er^ it a.n'ain. t'» he 
sn.rc. Imu the averai^'C educati'»nist. a-^ 
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well as the average, man, is not a large 
drinker from the fountain of scientific 
knowledge. 

There is much so called education in 
our schools, and especially in our high 
schools, that is certainly not utilitarian, 



nor anything else but waste or worse; 
but this arises npt so much from the 
subjects studied as from the way they 
are studied, which proposition will be 
considered at another time. 



ENOCH A. GASTMAX. 

JOHN W. COOK. 



In the early fall of the year 1851, 
my parents with their two boys located 
in McLean county, eleven miles north 
of the thriving village of Blooming^on. 
The country w-as sparsely settled, yet 
there were a dozen families within a 
radius of a couple of miles. One of 
these pioneer farmers was a retired 
sailor, a sturdy Hollander, who had 
suffered shipwreck and whose rescue 
had started a train of experiences that 
brought him to the prairies of central 
Illinois. He had three sons, the eldest 
of whom was Enoch, then seventeen 
years of age, a tall, angular, rather 
awkward youth, but of excellent parts 
and of fine rejuite through all the coun- 
tryside for his manliness and his ex- 
ceptional reliability. He had a way of 
holding his head erect and looking 
toward some distant goal, as if he were 
native to the sea or to the wide expanse 
of the sweei)ing prairies. We all have 
seen it a hundred times and the stern- 
ness of his eyes when unrelieved by the 
light of his playful humor. I was al- 
ways impressed by this ])eculiarity of 
his expression but when I learnetl the 
mcthn«| nf liis life it was simple 
cnoui^h; he had inherited the habit of 
liis sailor father '^f t^uiding his course 
by the tlxctl stars. 

Tliere wa*; never a more h«>spi table 



neighbor than this burly Dutchman. 
If ever we were near his home and 
omitted the courtesy of a call he came 
to upbraid us for our lack of sociability 
and he did it with a vigor and plain- 
ness that left no room for doubt as to 
his meaning. 

His sons came into their inheritance 
of frank, plain, cordial fellowship in 
the true order of nature. Frank, the 
youngest, followed the bugles and the 
drums in the splendid days of our su- 
preme exaltation and sleeps in an un- 
known grave. George, the second son, 
is a retired farmer and resides at Hud- 
son, not far from the old home. The 
flowers that he loved and that were 
laid with loving hands u])on Enoch's 
bier have barely lost their freshness. 

In the winter of 1852-3, Enoch and 
I went to the log school house in 
Money Creek district and sat under the 
instruction of Marven Coman, a pre- 
cise schoolmaster of the old regime. 
Ivnoch, ten years my senior, was the 
big boy of the school. Eour years 
later, after a term or two at Eureka 
College, he taught our village school 
and I was one of his pupils. He was 
the best teacher the little comnumity 
e\er had and was recni])loyed tor a sec- 
ond term. It was an cpt»cli-niaking cx- 
])erience f-n* the Ikivs and girls, for he 
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showed us some of the stars which his 
long vision had found. Years and 
years ago I tried to tell in a little story 
for the school magazine how he stopped 
the fighting on the play ground. 

In the early October days of 1857 
he went to Bloomington and on the 
first day of the Illinois State Normal 
University was enrolled as a student. 
Three years later the first commence- 
ment was held in the unfinishe<l build- 
ing out on the prairie and he gave his 
oration and received his diploma. The 
succeeding September saw him teach- 
ing at Decatur and there he remained 
for forty-seven years. 

But exact and detailed biography is 
aside from my present purpose. That 
will come later. He was probably the 
dean of the city superintendens of 
America that have spent their lives in 
a single community, and his passing 
removes from the educational field one 
of the most interesting school men of 
the country. He was a genuine per- 
son in the strict sense of that loosely- 
used term and the qualties that marked 
him off and gave him his distinct indi- 
viduality are familiar to the teachers of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Gastman was a plain man — 
])lain in speech, plain in dress, ])lain in 
manners, plain in his living. It was 
not hard to find out what he was doing. 
He was never afraid to show his hand. 
He always understood where he was 
and never had any mental confusion as 
to his relations to the iniMic. As a 
school superintendent lie rej^^arded 
himself as employed not alone by the 
board of directors but by tlic entire 
community and to that conmuinity he 
rendered a strict account of liis stew- 
ardship. I never read amalier ^din. )] 



report that was so saturated with the 
personality of the writer, and yet it 
was mainly statistical. He did not 
print elaborate treatises upon pedagog- 
ical themes but exhibited in patient de- 
tail the expenditure of every penny of 
the people's money. He believed in the 
principle of publicity and practiced it 
in all of his dealings with the public. 
To this sincere frankness and trans- 
parent candor the largest part of his 
popularity was due. The people knew 
that they could trust him. 

He had none of the wits (^f the 
"manager." He was too blunt for 
that. He stood four-square to the 
world so that you could tell the direc- 
tions by looking at him. There was 
never any facile surrender to this or 
that passing inclination of the pubhc 
mind which is (|uite often seen when 
people lose the final lines of sight and 
try to find their way by things that are 
too near. I do not mean that he was 
opinionated and pig-headed; nobody 
was less so. He would simply say: 
"You have a right to determine these 
matters because you are the final au- 
thority, but you are not acting wisely 
as the results will be (juite sure to in- 
dicate." 

Tie never sought a reelection. It 
cmie unsolicited and in nearly every 
instance was unanimous. It was noth- 
ing less tlian a marvel tliat he lield his 
own so ctmiplctcly for ahn«»st a half 
century f<»r he was not a "])opular" 
man in the ordinary <cnse ^A thai term. 
Once or twice there were effort to 
defeat l)orn'(l meniber> wh«i were 
kinnvn to he his fricufls, l)nt he spoke 
to n«"» tine: tlie ])eople. wlio tlionMi^hly 
l)elie\ed in him. atten<led to the mat- 
ter \'ery une(jniv« ically. 
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The same quality of simple candor 
manifested itself with regard to knowl- 
edge in general. He was the least pre- 
tentious of men. Indeed, his modesty 
often led* him to affectations of igno- 
rance concerning matters in regard to 
which he was profoundly wise. His 
large experience and plain . common 
sense made him a safe counselor not 
only in educational affairs but in all 
aspects of life. He was rather fond of 
making fun of the educational philoso- 
phers and wondering whether they un- 
derstood their own terms, but he never 
deceived anyone who knew him. We 
had all found him out years ago and we 
knew that he was sound to the core. 
He was not a radical reformer but he 
was a sane administrator. He built 
good school houses and did it in an 
economical way. He clung to what 
had shown itself to be good, yet he was 
on the lookout for what was better in 
courses of study and in methods of in- 
struction. 

A close analysis of Mr. Gastman's 
character is necessary to anything like 
an understanding of him and of his 
splendid work. He was, to me, a trin- 
ity of well-developed characteristics. 
Xo one of them reallv dominated his 
life to the marked suppression of the 
others, but they played into each other 
in a most charming fashion. 

There was an exceedingly mirthful 
vein in his disposition. He was sen- 
sitive to the humorous aspect of things 
and was extremely fond of the comedy 
side of life. He was a good laugher 
ancl loved to make others laugh. He 
looked for the relief which comes with 
the play of fancy as it festoons with its 
delightful draperies and airy grace the 
sevtM'er fonn< of realitv. He believed 



that we are entitled to all of the legiti 
mate joy that we can gather as we picl 
our way through a world that will pre 
sent to the most favorably conditionec 
enough to fill the stoutest heart witl 
anguish at times. This quality mad^ 
him a charming institute leader and ex 
plained no small part of his great pop 
ularity with his teachers. Then it wa: 
of significant value as an outer cour 
into which he would admit the strange) 
until he had measured him up anc 
found his message. It was an instinc 
with him to contribute to the persona 
happiness of his fellow traveler. \V< 
all remember the quotation fron 
Henry Drummond that he tacked upoi 
his desk so that it might be withir 
his line of vision when at his work 
"I shall pass through this world bui 
once. Any good thing, therefore, tha 
I can do, or any kindness I can sho\> 
to any human being, let me do it now 
let me not defer it nor neglect it; foi 
I shall not pass this way again." 

Over against this quality there wa; 
set the most tender sentiment; an in 
clination to melancholy would not b< 
too strong a characterization perhaps 
It turned him toward childhood whici 
he invested with that dignity anc 
sacredness which every genuineh 
true-minded teacher recognizes. Lik< 
Froebel he saw the reflection of divin- 
ity in ever\' child and lo^'ed to repeat ir 
a most striking way: "It is the will oi 
the Father that not one of these litth 
ones shall perish." Few faces were sc 
sad as his when he gave himself ovei 
to unconscious reflection. You can set 
it as the young sculptor caught it in tht 
bust that we unveiled some years age 
in the old high school building. Wher 
I saw him thus absorbed I fancied thai 
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he was busy with the memories of his 
manly sons, whose untimely passing so 
wrung his patient heart, and I stole 
away in silence as one who feels him- 
self invading the hallowed precincts of 
a sanctuary. It was this side of his 
nature, I think, that led him into those 
personal relations with his teachers and 
that made him their friend. It was his 
settled policy to defend them as long 
as there were grounds for defense. He 
saw their side of the case clearly when 
there were two sides and he made the 
most of it. Here he cherished his 
friends and here their names were 
written in ineffaceable lines, although 
lie never hesitated to express his dis- 
sent from views that did not fit into 
his system of meeting the world. 
Here ,too, was the realm of his re- 
ligious experience and he was deeply 
religious in the best sense. He made 
fttle of much that is written in the 
creeds and one who did not know could 
^ot have determined his denomina- 
tional affiliation. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the divine reverence in 
^'I of the affairs of time and space and 
^'^^ man of Xazareth won his unfalter- 
'"S" allegiance. 

A third aspect of his character was 
^ certain sternness and rigor that 
*^^lcled to its attractiveness, at least to 
^'"^c^se who love the truth and the true- 
"^n.rted. Whatever ties bound him to 
^^l^ers he always reserved the right to 
^^^^Ik alone. He answered so simply 
^^'^^X so intsructively to the call of the 
^^grht, as he saw the right that there 
^^'^s no wavering or hesitati»>n. As a 
^^cinber of the board of education of 
^'"^^ State of Illinois for many years and 
^"^^ually as chairman of its most im- 
portant committee our business rela- 



tions were of necessity very close, but 
the affectionate intimacy of a life time 
did not silence his dissent from my view 
if he could not make it square with his 
good judg^ient. And so it was that 
no political party could count him in 
with any degree of certainty. It must 
sail by the compass and be honest 
about it too. He was never a member 
of any educational clique but was 
ready always to criticise or approve the 
action of any man or group of- men. 
I do not mean that he was captious or 
contentious ; he was serenely above all 
such littleness; he simply decided for 
himself and in the light of what he re- 
garded as ultimate principle. The torch 
that guided his way was lit at a high 
altar and he always kept it burning. 
It is altogether probable that no other 
member of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation of Illinois, in which he held 
membership for a half a century, was 
so cordially respected. 

It is with a deep personal sorrow 
that the thoughts of many thousands 
turn to this rare man. He was not old 
and in the natural order of events he 
should have sat among his sheaves in 
glad content for years before answer- 
ing to the final call of fate. That he 
was thinking much of the impending 
change was indicated l)y many r»cca- 
sional remarks and cs])trially by the 
fact that he had confided t«» his ])astor 
his wishes res])ecting hi•^ funeral and 
to his faithful wife the names .'f cer- 
tain friends who were to be apprised 
in the event t.>f his taking off. I le be- 
longs to the e<lucational history .-f Illi- 
nois and to that <»lder group wlii>se 
ranks are suffering rapid depletion. 

The years will be l'>ng before he 
will be fonr« itten. While nienmrv 
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holds her empire in the hearts those 
whose hves have been enriched by his 
gracious ministry will pay him the 
warm tribute of gratitude and will 



speak of him with loving thankfulnes 
to the new generation that comes t< 
play its part in the wonderful dram; 
of human life. 



THE PLACE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Geo. p. Brown. 



**Stick to the Last." 

The prime need in education is san- 
ity. Now sanity is that ordering of 
one's thinking and endeavor which 
gives to them their proper place in the 
organism of which they are a part. In 
every organized w^hole, each part or 
element is of equal importance to every 
other, for all is in each and each in all. 
There is no part more honorable nor 
less honorable than another. Honor 
consists solely in the complete perform- 
ance by the individual element of his 
function in the organism. The hand 
cannot say to the head, **I have no need 
of thee;" nor can the head say to the 
foot, "Thou art less honorable than L" 

Education is seeking to become such 
an organic whole in this nation. This 
is but saying that we are seeking to 
realize democracy in this country: — a 
democracy of institutions as well as of 
individuals. 

Equality in honor and service does 
not imi)Iy sameness (^f function. The 
function of one ])art may be to com- 
mand and of another to obey. Tlie 
head commands the hand: is the honor 
and service c>f the hand less because it 
obeys? Without its service the head 
would be nothing. Nor can tlie func- 
tion of command change place with the 
function of obedience. 

These are hard less* .ns for unoriran- 



ized democracy to learn, but they mus 
be learned if democracy shall prevai 
and order reign in institutional life, o 
in the life of any individual. 

Education is seeking to become ai 
organic unity of all educational institu 
tions. All institutions are educationa 
in the final analysis, but we are speak 
ing of education in the specific sense o 
preparation of the undisciplinei 
(whether individuals or institutions 
for orderly service. The end of all sucl 
education is service ; it is a curse other 
wise. 

Educational institutions are separ 
able into classes, each having a distin 
guishing function. We divide ther 
roughly into schools for elementar\ 
secondary, college, and university edi: 
cation. Theoretically the university i 
a system of schools, each of \yhich i 
preparatory to some vocation. To thi 
system of vocation schools the norms 
school logically belongs. 

But the normal school was intrc 
duced into this country, not for th 
study of a vocation after the colleg 
course had been completed, but, rathci 
as an elementary v<^cation school. L'r 
e<lucated ])ersons were admitted to it t 
learn the elementary branches the 
were to teach in elementary school: 
and to stn<ly and ])ractice ways c 
teadiing them. At first the vocation: 
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training was theoretical and inspira- 
tional, rather than practical. Subse- 
quently schools of practice were intro- 
duced, and the field of scholarship of 
the normal school was enlarged. 

But the public will never, for long, 
lose sight of the original and com- 
manding purpose for which these 
schools are supported, which is to better 
prepare elementary teachers for the ele- 
mentary sch(x>ls of the rural districts 
and municipalities. 

They have a function in the educa- 
tional field similar to that of the ap- 
prentice or trade schools in the indus- 
tries. It is not their function to pro- 
duce educational experts. This latter 
is, however, or should be, the com- 
manding function of the universities 
in the educational field. 

The fact that most universities have 
not yet as seriously entered upon the 
work of producing educational experts 
as they have in producing agricultural 
and mechanical exi>erts, has stimulated 
some ambitious normal schools to seek 
to grow into universities, and the 
movement is on to secure legislation 
favorable to this result. At the same 
time the university is looking forward 
to the erection of the Teachers' College 
as a vocational school for the training 
of expert educationists. 

Columbia University has l)een the 
first to give adequate support to such a 
college. Chicago University stiirted 
something under the leadcrshi]) of Dr. 
Dewey, but it is languishing for want 
of adequate support. Other universi- 
ties support a "chair of education" or a 
*Mepartment of education" but only a 
few of them seek to make it rank with 
agriculture and the meclianic arts, or 



with their other "professional schools" 
of law or medicine. 

The student of social evolution will 
continue to look to the universities to 
rise to the appreciation of the fact that 
they must not only teach the arts of 
living "to the extent that their gradu- 
ates may become experts and directors " 
in these arts," but that their culminat- 
ing function is to teach education it- 
self to the extent that the graduates of 
such a school shall become experts and 
directors in the art of educating the 
young. Education is one of the most 
unknown and, therefore, the most ob- 
scure and vague of all the branches of 
learning. It is as yet largely empirical 
in so far as it is anything helpful. It 
was but yesterday that it began to be 
studied in earnest by even the few. The 
world is at sixes and sevens in its fun- 
damental view of the world and of the 
meaning of life, • How, therefore, can 
our educational theories and practices, 
as a whole, be other than empirical? 

But light is dawnig. The whole 
world will continue to contribute to the 
solutic^n of the problem, but the uni- 
versities must eventually formulate 
what shall be accepted as the best prac- 
tice in each stage of the evolution of 
the individual and of the race. 

For the normal scho(jl to seek to be- 
come a university in its research and 
procedure in the fiel^l of education, is 
to seek to duplicate the wt)rk of the uni- 
versilv. Hnw the univer-^ily shall l)e 
stimulated to hasten the introduciinn of 
the teachers' o»llcge to its gnmp of v«.)- 
cational colleges iV^i^> not yet appear. 
The general ])ul)lic, during the la^t fifty 
vears, lia> hecnnie c(»nvinced (.»f the 
need «»f normal scli«'r»ls for the training 
of teachers f«»r elementary scln.)ul<. 
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Neither the public nor the university 
yet feels the importance of the training 
of experts in the university for direc- 
tors of the education of teachers for our 
elementary normal schools, or as heads 
of school systems of our cities, coun- 
ties, and states. Our city school sys- 
tems become our best teachers' training 
schools when there is a competent edu- 
cational director at the head of them. 



There is reason to fear that if the 
present normal schools attempt to mak( 
themselves teachers' colleges, they wil 
not only fall between two stools, be- 
cause they will attempt too much, bul 
that the public w^ill object to paying th( 
expenses of duplicating instruction ir 
the nonnal schools that can be don< 
more economically and efficiently in th( 
university. 



HOW TO MAKE BIBLE READINGS INTERESTING TO CHILDREN 

Margaret H. J. Lampe. 
I. 

INTODUCTORY. 



What American children do not 
Know about the Bible is a never-failing 
source of surprise, distress, or amuse- 
ment, as the case may be, to many peo- 
ple. It is considered amazing that 
young people who have attended Sun- 
day school regularly for years and have 
moreover had the scriptures read to 
them at "Devotional Exercises'' daily 
throughout their school life should be 
as densely ignorant of Bible History as 
the veriest heathen. 

Anyone doubting this ignorance will 
please take the trouble to put a few 
questions on the subject to all the pu- 
pils of any high school where Jewish 
Histor}' has not been a subject of study. 
If he requires each pupil to reply and 
controls his countenance so as not to 
indicate which answers are incorrect he 
will learn that the greater number even 
of the senior class, are doubtful 
whether Josq)h, Solomon, Moses, 
David, and Xoah lived before or after 
Abraham. Some one is sure to tell 
him that the Jews were Eg\'ptians, that 



Isaiah and David were christians, anc 
that Cyrus, Pharaoh, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar must have been Jews or else 
christians **because they are in the 
Bible." Probably all the objectors ir 
school will be silenced by the unanswer- 
able argument that "all Bible fellows 
w-ere one or the other.'' Most pupih 
are quite willing to let Xoah adopl 
David and Jonathan as his sons, while 
the ark has also been known to accom- 
modate without protest Moses, Joseph 
Jonah, Job, and Solomon. 

The underlying causes for this gen- 
eral ignorance may be discovered b> 
others as they were by me through the 
following incidents. The first occurrec 
years ago. I had spent an hour in ex- 
plaining to a high school senior clasj 
of forty members the details of the 
Nebular Hypothesis and had giver 
them the well-known outline for the 
Mosaic Account of Creation, by whicl 
its successive steps are made to appeal 
parallel to the stages of evolution. Witl 
this in hand, thev were to read the firsi 
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chapter of Genesis and reproduce orally 
next day all that had been told them. 

At the beginning of the class period, 
opportunity, as usual, was given for 
questions upon points that had not been 
clearly understood. Grace raised her 
hand hesitatingly. "One thing bothers 
me,'' she said. "Of course I don't 
want to dispute anything you said and 
maybe I misunderstood you, but I cer- 
tainly did think you said God made 
the stars or anyway something like 
that ; but you didn't mean that did 
you?" "Who did make the stars, 
brace?" "Oh, I don't know. I don't 
believe God made them though." "Well, 
who did or could if He didn't, I'd like 
to know?" burst out Willie, the irre- 
pressible, with a mixture of indignation 
and contemptuous amusement in his 
tone. "Yes, I'd like to know that too," 
chorused several voices. Grace looked 
distressed. Silencing the rest by a 
sign, I said "I don't remember making 
just the statement you quoted but per- 
haps I did. Xow tell us why you 
thought it wrong." "Why," said Grace, 
I know it's wrong because if God had 
made the stars, the Bible would say so, 
and it doesn't." "Are you sure?" "Yes." 
At this all the girls settled down in their 
seats with an air of being convinced, 
several boys looked puzzled or doubtful 
but Willie, after waving his arm fran- 
tically for permission, which was 
granted, blurted out, "Do you suppose 
God never did anything but what the 
Bible tells about and hasn't He done 
anything since that was written?" "Xo, 
of course not. It mentions everytliing. 
It says He made the moon, and the 
sun but it doesn't say anything about 
the stars. So He didn't make them." 
"Well, didn't he create everything and 



who else has the power to create any- 
thing?" "Oh, I don't know who made 
them. How should I know ?" said the 
girl impatiently, "and it doesn't make 
any difference. They are just there. 
But no one has a right to say God made 
them because the Bible doesn't mention 
it." "Grace," I asked, "did you ever 
go to Sunday school?" "I haven't 
missed but two Sundays since I was 
six and now I'm seventeen. We've 
been through the important parts of the 
Bible two or three times. Anyhow, I 
read about the creation last night and 
it isn't in it." "Did any of the rest of 
you read anything that would help set- 
tle this point?" No one had though 
many of them had read the assigned 
chapter. "I'm surprised, really sur- 
prised," I said. "Oh," said Grace 
quickly, "You needn't mind. I didn't 
intend to hurt your feelmgs. Anybody 
can make a mistake. Of course you 
just thought He did but didn't take 
time to look it up." Her face was 
a study while I answered slowly, "The 
sixteenth verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis is 'And God made two great 
lights; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser fight to rule the 
night; he made the stars also." Most 
of the class looked relieved. "Are you 
sure?" asked Grace anxiously. "I don't 
believe that last is in my Bible or I 
would have noticed it. Fve read it so 
often." Xext day she cheerfully re- 
ported "It was there all right, so I 
guess He made 'em after all." 

The above tliough perhaps an ex- 
treme case in some details is neverthe- 
less typical of the usual mental inactiv- 
ity of children during Bil^le reading. 

Some years after, wlien my i)atience 
had been well-nigh exhausted by the 
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utter ignorance of several successive 
history classes on the subject of Jew- 
ish History, some pupils were around 
my desk one day at recess when Carl 
and Lloyd came up. "Say, Miss L." 
said the former, **we want you to settle 
a point. Lloyd says the Jews were 
Israelites and I say they weren't. I 
think maybe those were Hebrews and 
might possibly have been some sort of 
kin to the Jews and anyway they were 
heathens." "Well, so were the Jews 
heathens because they had a golden 
calf'' put in Lloyd. "I don't think Jews 
were heathens," said Mazie. "Yes, 
they were, or infidels or atheists. They 
must have been because they weren't 
Christians and didn't worship the true 
God. I mean ours of course," per- 
sisted Lloyd. "Why yes, you're right. 
They must have been because they 
killed Jesus," agreed the girl. After 
disentangling their ideas somewhat, I 
said "There's one thing I wish you 
would explain to me. Why don't you 
young people know more of Bible His- 
tory? You've heard the Scriptures 
read every school day and every Sun- 
day for ten or eleven years. Why 
don't you get more out of it?" "It's 
partly because we have heard it so 
much that it's an old story and we don't 
listen," said Mazie; "what I mean is 
we got accustomed to hearing it when 
we were too little to understand it and 
and so the reading got to be a sort of 
solemn form or ceremony and it was 
all so hazy and we never tried to under- 
stand it later. Don't you know most 
people in church sort of sit and dream 
while the reading goes on. I don't be- 
lieve one in ten could tell afterwards 
what it was about. It's the same here 
in school. We sort of half-wav listen. 



but the words are old and familiar and 
we never take in the sense. Isn't it 
so?" she appealed to the rest, who all 
agreed. "What's the good of it then ?" 
I asked. "Not very much," answered 
Carl, "but you know nobody expects 
you to think about the Bible anyway. 
You're to swallow it just as it is and 
you can do that easier if you don't 
think." "I should say so" remarked 
Lloyd under his breath. 

"I don't think you should blame us," 
ventured Cora after a pause. "You see 
in Sunday-school the lessons are the 
same for the grown folks and the little 
tots though the teachers do try to ex- 
plain them differently. They never 
choose for the little ones what would 
interest them or what they could un- 
derstand and I tell you not understand- 
ing gets to he a habit and you get 
so you don't care." "Another thing,'' 
said Louise, "the preachers most al- 
ways read from the New Testament 
and I suppose they've got to so as to 
preach from it, but the story of the life 
of Jesus is about all they dwell on and 
you know that so well you can take it 
all in by only half listening, or you 
think you can. And it's a good deal 
the same in Sunday-school. The teach- 
ers don't know much about the rest of 
the Bible themselves." "Oh, we have 
Old' Testament lessons at our church,'* 
said Cora "but they skip around in it 
so they muddle us all up about the 
times things happened." 

"You talked of Bible history. \Miy, 
I didn't know till yesterday that there 
was any History in the Bible" re- 
marked Carl. "I see now that a whole 
lot of it is really the story of the Jew- 
ish nation. I never knew they were a 
nation." "Nor I," said Elsie. "Maud 
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and I were talking about it today. We 
never knew before that any of those 
folks — Abraham and Moses and Joseph 
and the rest of them — ever really 
lived." "Nor I either," said Louise; "I 
always thought those were just stories 
made up to teach, some sort of a lesson, 
though I couldn't always see the les- 
son. It takes a preacher to do that I 
guess." "Why I did too; I thought 
they were like those things in the New 
Testament, parables I guess they're 
called," said Mazie, "and so I never 
paid much attention to them." "Yes," 
said Lloyd, "when I was a little fellow 
I had a book of stories about Moses in 
the bulrushes and Joseph and his coat 
and Goliath and some others but they 
weren't connected in any way and un- 
til now I've always bunched those fel- 
lows in my mind with Jack the Giant- 
Killer and Old King Cole and Rob- 
inson Crusoe." "I don't see," said 
Cora, "why the story of the Jews as a 
nation couldn't be picked out of the 
Bible and joined" together by some one 
in order and then told to children at 
Sunday school in language plain 



enough for them to take it in. That 
would interest most any child and then 
he'd know something." "That's just 
what Miss L — is doing for us nowdn 
General History," said Carl, "and yet 
you think it hard." "Of course," an- 
swered Cora, "anything is easy to learn 
if it is made simple and straight in the 
first place, but somehow it won't go 
into you to stay if your head has been 
full for years of hazy, twisted and 
muddled ideas about the same people 
or things. I believe if we were started 
right and our ideas kept straight and 
not so many at once stuffed into us, 
that we wouldn't have the trouble with 
any of our high school studies that we 
do. Most of our time is spent in try- 
ing to untangle wrong things instead 
of learning new ones straight and it's 
awfully discouraging." 

(To be continued.) 
[The following numbers will show 
how, as a result of the preceding con- 
versation, the children became inter- 
ested in the Bible and many of their 
false impressions were corrected.] 



"Teaching is always prophetic. It aims to describe the 
needs of the future, and to equip the childhood of the pres- 
ent for the mature life that is to be." 

From *'The Making of a Teacher''' by Dr, Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
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Within the School- Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


^ 



The Course of Study. 

"Tinkering" with the course of 
study is a characteristic activity in 
American school management. At the 
present time there is a tendency to do 
more than "tinker," but fortunately the 
problem of actual reconstruction is so 
difficult that few have the temerity to 
undertake it alone. Therefore, we find 
organizations of teachers, superintend- 
ents, and students of educational prac- 
tice banded together for the study of 
details and of experimental practice. 
This is encouraging as a beginning 
though some of these organizations 
must needs follow will-o'-the-wisps. In 
most cases each group is a band of dis- 
ciples of some hypothesis put forward 
as more or less of a cure-all, and there 
is as yet little attempt made by the dif- 
ferent groups to get together for a 
deeper study of principles. The Shib- 
boleth of sect and the desire to apply 
theories is too insistent. 

As a criticism of this condition, Su- 
perintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kan- 
sas City, tells us, in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, the story of a band of Arkansas 
hogs whose master, because of the loss 
of his voice was compelled to call them 
up from the woods at feeding time by 
rapping on an old dead tree. This 
answered very well until the time of 
year for woodpeckers came around. 
Then the hogs were kept on a continual 
run from one dead tree to another as 
the wood-peckers drummed, until they 



dropped exhausted in this chase after 
their last phantom meal. 

This warning against drumming on 
dead wood in the educational forest or, 
of following sappless voices, may well 
be heeded in trying to make, in this de- 
partment of the journal, some discus- 
sion of the changes being made in many 
courses of study. It is always in order 
to make adjustments of an accepted 
general form of the course of study to 
meet the local conditions, but before 
radical changes can be made in the aim 
and method of a school course, it is 
necessary, even for a fair trial, that 
teachers agree on the underlying prin- 
ciples, and be prepared to co-operate in 
working out details. Open public dis- 
cussion is, therefore,, a necessary pre- 
liminary to any general change. If the 
time is come for such discussion of 
what is sometimes called the industrial' 
basis of education, our columns are 
open to all who can give any help, be it 
much or little. 

What does this industrial movement 
mean to the school? It had its begin- 
ning, probably, with the introduction 
of manual training, and domestic sci- 
ence; nature study through the school 
garden and the exprimental farm is 
coming in now; and trade school de- 
partments are in prospect. But these 
additions on the side of training are 
not the vital question in the movement. 
The really serious question is concerned 
with changes in the end sought and 
in the method used in teaching the old 
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subjects. Geography was first affected 
by the industrial idea and the value of 
the subject to the school course was 
much improved by the new spirit given 
to that work. The change was an en- 
richment of the subject, rather than a 
radical difference of aim and method. 
At the present time, history teaching 
is the' center of discussion^ and the 
changes proposed to meet the industrial 
plan seem to materially affect the 
method if not the purpose of the sub- 
ject in the lower grades. For many 
years the history work of the inter- 
mediate grades has been enriched by 
the use of biographies and history 
stories. This material was supposed 
to arouse the sympathies of children 
and to touch life's personal relations. 
The aim was to develop an interest and 
appreciation of history as* a record, not 
so much of the material achievements, 
as of the betterement of human gov- 
ernment and enlightenment of spiritual 
life through the growth of common in- 
terests and of broader human sympa- 
thies. The method required that each 
general and historical fact be presented 
in the conditions of individual life, and 
that the struggles, privations, and suc- 
cesses of every individual life be shown 
as having historic value when directed 
to the uplifting of general human life. 
The effect on the pupils was expected to 
be a truer sense of the kind of purpose 
of each human life that will make it of 
greater value. 

What is different in the industrial 
idea? In schools making a trial of 
that idea, I have found real biography 
and stories of true individual life su- 
perseded by what I can best describe as 
a generalized biography. Miss Dopp 
writes, in her book, that "the subject ot 



primitive industries (is to) be pre- 
sented to the child with reference to 
the life of the people as a whole." The 
persons introduced in the stories used 
with this method stand to both teacher 
and pupils as lay-figures typifying gen- 
eral life. The difference in this regard 
from the method which presents the 
general fact under the conditions of in- 
dividual life is seen at once by compar- 
ing these stories with the stories of 
Hiawatha, Robinson Crusoe, or Lo- 
lami, the Little Cliff Dweller, and the 
like, which are now used in lower 
grades as a preparation for the reading 
of actual biographies. 

But what seems to me the greatest 
weakness of history teaching on this 
industrial basis, appears in the second 
phase of the method — that of interpret- 
ing historic values, and motives in in- 
dividual life. What values are given 
most emphasis when the center of in- 
terest for so much of the work done by 
the children is the minute detail of sup- 
plying man's primitive needs in ele- 
mental and crude ways, and when the 
purpose of a year's work is to have the 
child realize (to quote a list from Miss 
Dopp's book) "why the hunting, fish- 
ing, and pastoral peoples are compelled 
to lead a migratory 4ife, and why the 
other forms of culture begin under a 
nomadic form — why the pastoral peo- 
ple could live on a smaller territory 
than the hunting people — why agricul- 
ture could not develop until people ac- 
quired a settled mode of life," etc? 
The children are to be directed to these 
realizations not through the play of the 
imagination in forming a setting for 
the details of a really human story, 
helped by some free construction work 
of their own, but by laboriously di- 
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rected play activities and constructions 
in which they are supposed to "partici- 
pate in the experience of the race 
through its successive steps in the con- 
quest of nature." 

As I have watched a few children 
doing some of this work under con- 
scientious but human teachers it has 
seemed to me that he children were 
enjoying for their own sakes the de- 
light of making things and the joy of 
imitjating what they supposed to be 
real life, and were developing appreci- 
ations of form and of adaptations of 
color. In exploring the woods and 
fields I have seen them forget the les- 
son on the needs of primitive man in 
their enjoyment of strange forms and 
wonderful colors, and awakened inter- 
ests in the habits, and all kind of facts 
about the new life before them. And 
yet Miss Dopp cautions against this as 
*' indulging the instincts" (the italics 
are hers) and insists that the educa- 
tional value of environment study is 
found in trying to realize and utilize, 
as primitive man had to, the value of 
hard stones for hammers, of tough 
grasses for roofs or mats. 

It was the poet Goethe who pointed 
out the fact that we have no direct way 
of knowing what values former races 
put on things. It is possible that at 
one time stone hammers were consid- 
ered a useless luxury. Can the child 
by making and using stone hammers in 
school pass from considering them as a 
luxury to a real sense of need for them ? 
We do know, from the growth of civ- 
ilization, that what were the luxuries 
of one generation became the needs of 
the next. But was this growth due to 
the gradual perfection of skill in mak- 
//7^ stone hammers, or to the influence 



of nature's beauties and wonders such 
as impress the child today? Though 
the hammer, spear, and arrow heads 
have come down to us, there is no rec- 
ord of the longings of the primitive hu- 
man heart. Yet if we are to trace our 
industrial life back to these beginnigs, 
why not recognize the right of the 
primitive human soul to claim kinship, 
as ancestor, to that which is highest 
and best in our own lives? If this 
claim is admitted can we say, as a 
leader of this movement recently did, 
that the industrial story is better for 
the primary grade than the myth and 
fairytale in which facts are turned into 
symbols for men's early conceptions 
of better relations? Emerson insists 
that the human mind always considers 
the primary use of the fact as low and 
hastens to transform it into poetry. 
"As it is a figure or illustration of my 
thought," he says, "it has real worth." 
I believe it is worth while to consider 
the relation of each of these views to 
the education of the children very care- 
fully before revolutionary changes in 
the course of study in history are ad- 
vocated. 



Classifications of Pupils. 

BDITORIAL NOTE. 

Our readers wiU find the foUowing very 
suggestive article on the classification of 
pupils by Supt. J K. Stableton especially 
appropriate at this time. It is given the 
position of the usual observation studies, but 
those studies will be continued next month. 

In the October issue w^ will print an im- 
portant discussion by Superintendent Stable- 
ton of the school problem due to the need of 
supplementing the home environment of de- 
linquent and dependent children. 

Twice a year I receive at my office, 
a report of every pupil in the first eight 
grades of the school. These reports 
are made out by the teacher in charge 
of each room, and while each report 
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contains the information called for, 
they are of especial value to me in that 
they enable me to aid the teacher in 
classifying the unusual pupils. The re- 
port for each pupil gives the age, the 
standing in each study, the teacher's 
estimate as to his native ability, any 
defect in sight, hearing, or speech; in 
fact any peculiarity that might affect 
his school work, and the teacher's judg- 
ment as to whether or not the pupil 
should be promoted to the next higher 
half-grade. 

In the great majority of cases, the 
teacher's judgment as to what should 
be done in classifying the pupils for 
the coming semester's work is final, but 
there are other cases where she is glad 
to confer with the super\'isor and the 
superintendent. These are not always 
tht slow cases and the dull cases, there 
is a marked difference between slow pu- 
pils and dull pupils, but the very quick 
3.S often need attention. Three weeks 
l>«fore the close of each semester these 
^"^ports are sent to my office, and I, af- 
"^ ^r looking them over, indicate my 
J T^idgment on each case. In many in- 
^ T:ances before forming his judg- 
^^lent, the teacher and I talk over 
^ lie points in order to do the very best 
Vi^y each pupil. Nor do I depend alone 
^^^ n these reports and the talks with the 
'^^achers just before making the classi- 
fication; but during each semester or 
^rom semester to semester, I follow 
^::^arefully the work of these same pupils 
^o that I have a close acquaintance with 
^hem individually through my own ob- 
servation. Not only do the teachers 
confer with parents, but I, also, make 
this a part of my work in order that I 
xnay be able to help them to see and un- 
derstand that our whole aim is to place 



the child each semester where he will 
receive the greatest possible good. 

As a rule parents are reasonable and 
willing, when they understand, for us 
to do what seems best. Sometimes when 
a neighbor's boy belongs to the quick 
type that moves on with seemingly per- 
fect ease and a high standing, complet- 
ing the work of the eight grades in a 
much shorter period than the ordinary 
child, while his own belongs to a 
slower moving type, it is often hard for 
the parent to feel just right when this 
neighbor boy gains a half-year, while 
his own is held for additional work; 
but the fact is, that his boy would be 
greatly injured were the attempt made 
to push him beyond the limit of what 
is his normal movement mentally, while 
the quick boy (I say quick rather than 
bright for he is not always brighter 
than the slower boy) would be injured 
by holding him to the same rate of 
movement through the grades as his 
slower companion. Then there are the 
dull ones that are lost if placed beyond 
their depth but who are sensitiye on 
finding they are not keeping pace with 
others of their own age. They often 
give concern as sometimes their parents 
are ambitious for them. But it is never- 
theless the duty of the school to the pu- 
pil to class him where he can g^asp the 
work. In general parents come, with 
care on the part of the school teachers 
and superintendent, to understand the 
necessities of the case and help the 
school to do the best that can be done. 

After all the data bearing on these 
cases has been carefully considered, we 
proceed as follows: Here is a boy 
whose work has led the class without 
apparently taxing him in the least. He 
is vigorous physically though under age 
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for his grade. The work of the next 
semester will not be sufficient to occupy 
his time. He can easily do the work of 
two semesters in one, so with the con- 
sent of his parents, for, because of his 
being under age, we would not care to 
do this without consulting his parents, 
his work is arranged so that by the 
close of the coming semester he will 
have completed the work of two semes- 
ters. To do this with a pupil of this 
type, it is necessary to adjust his work 
so he can catch up quickly any tech- 
nical points in the work of the first 
semester on which partg of the second 
semester's work .might depend, not 
holding him for all the work of the 
grade nor for all the drill that the main 
body of the grade must have. This is 
simply giving the boy of quick men- 
tality opportunity to move on at his 
own gait, and in some cases saving for 
him one or two years for college work. 

It is sometimes said that the bright 
pupil is sacrificed for the sake of the 
slower ones, and dull ones. By this 
plan we give the bright pupil every op- 
portunity and encouragement to move 
on and to thus form habits of working 
up to the measure of his ability. 

Here is a pupil of a different type 
who is given the same privilege but for 
a different reason. He is a year or two, 
in some instances two or three years 
older than he should be for his grade. 
He is not a leader but does good tech- 
nical work, and in his reasoning power 
is far beyond his grade. He is behind 
others of his own age possibly because 
of lack of opportunity to attend school 
regularly, or because of some physical 
condition that no longer interferes. He 
will get more out of the work, and will 
come nearer putting forth effort to the 



measure of his ability if there is before 
him the thought of gaining a standing 
with those of his own age. For these 
reasons he is given opportunity to try 
to do the additional work. 

Then we have the dull ones for there 
must be in the public school those lack- 
ing in mental power. For whom does 
the public school exist ? For the bright 
intellects? Yes, and for all those who 
grade down in the scale of intelligence 
form the brilliant to those just above 
the line oi idiocy, and this line is a very 
uncertain line to establish. They must 
be held to repeat the work, but after re- 
peating once, it is only in rare instances 
that the tiresome act of a third repeti- 
tion means any gain, so we try, in every 
way possible, to help them, in some 
cases permitting them to take the work 
of the next grade that they may get 
something rather than nothing, and in 
the case of the poorest give new work 
as nearly as possible of the same grade. 

I wish to distinguish this last group 
from those whom we call the slow 
movement type. Those of the slow 
movement on repeating a grade gener- 
ally master it thoroughly and often be- 
come leaders the second time over the 
subject. This sense of leadership once 
aroused in them makes them conscious 
of the fact that they have ability to lead 
if they will but give more time and 
closer attention to their work, and in 
some cases for their own self-respect 
they are willing to do this and cease to 
be repeaters and become strong pupils. 

Classifying the pupils of a school is 
not simply bunching them together, but 
it is grouping them according to the in- 
dividual needs. If this work has not 
been carefullv done at the close of the 
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last semester, the same thought should 
ent^x- into the adjustments that must be 
mad^ when the school opens in Sep- 
temli>er. J. K. StablETON. 

Sloomington, 111. 



V 



Nature Study. 

VX^hen a number of teachers come to- 
geth-^r and begin to discuss school mat- 
ters, someone is quite sure to ask: 
"W^lnat books do you follow in your 
school, I mean what do you consider 
the best books on nature study and 
gardening?" 

E^lease do not misunderstand me 
wh^xi I continue this seeming fight 
against the use of books, for I do be- 
lie\^^ in them. But I do believe in the 
stud^r and observation that can be done 
in t:be great and glorious out-of-doors 
in 3. rational every-day way. The book 
sid^ of our education will take care of 
i^^l i, for after all it is the easiest side 
of ^lie work in the class room, and so 
I ^xrn certain this other side is the one 
^o Accentuate as strongly as I can. 

^^ost of us spend a great amount of 

tim. ^ reading the various writers on na- 

^"^^ topics. Burroughs, Thompson 

^^^^on. Long, and a host of others, and 

^^'^ €njoy them thoroughly. Why not 

lea.:^^j^ to read at least the large print in 

^"^ book of nature that lies wide open 

^^ ^^:^\xv laps every day? What a kind old 

^^ '^"^e Dame Nature is, for as though 

^"^^ feared that we might tire of the 

"^^^^^k after the summer's reading, she 

"^^^ins to close it earlier each evening 

^^^^ opens it later in the morning. Even 

^"^^ illustrations that have been in heavy 

^^l^rs, summer and autumn, are 

c^^nged to dull engravings and cool 

^^^liings in the late autumn and winter 



months. Learn to enjoy what the woods 
and fields hold, not as a lesson to be 
learned, a lot of dry facts to be stored 
away for some future examination, but 
as we do in art, music, or literature. It 
is the culture side that we can love, and 
that is the true side of nature. 

Is it possible to get the child to real- 
ize this thing? I believe it is, for every 
child reaches out with a definite yearn- 
ing for the life that is about it. Do we 
take any particular care to satisfy this 
yearning that seems a part of the child's 
God-given faculties? Hardly, for in a 
short time this child is shuddering 
when it sees a snake, very much afraid 
of toads and frogs, and absolutely^ un- 
willing to put a finger on a' woolly 
caterpillar. Someone wull at once mur- 
mur on reading this: "But this feel- 
ing of repugnance to snakes and frogs 
and creepy things is instinctive with 
me. 

Hardly instinctive. No more in- 
stinctive than for a little girl with her 
skirts knee length to hold them up when 
she crosses a muddy street. She has 
seen her elders do the trick and she im- 
itates them very naturally. Perhaps no- 
one ever said to you in words that a 
snake was repulsive or a wooly worm 
disgusting; but when as a tot you 
showed one or the other of them to an 
adult, they recoiled and probably 
screamed, and you at once thought it 
the proper thing to do. 

The great cry from teachers every- 
where is for a definite course of study 
in nature work, something as well de- 
fined as a course in spelling and read- 
ing, but it cannot be given. It is as im- 
possible as to say what things will be 
seen on any given walk through the 
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woods or fields. The successful teacher, 
the one who really does large things, 
seizes upon the things about her and 
utilizes them in connection with the 
work in hand. A fact by itself amounts 
to practically nothing, but a fact related 
to something in the child's environ- 
ment, the child's experience means 
power of the proper kind. 

Strive to realize that the child is 
anxious to get a grip on the things 
which lie about him, and he will in the 
course of his naturally active little life ; 
it is the teacher's province to so ar- 
range material that he will be able to 
get it ordered and in a form that will 
make it possible to keep. I recall very 
vividly an old gentleman that taught 
me Greek at school. When the class 
would slip into the rut, he would say 
very quietly: "Perhaps you fellows 
studied this lesson last night, but it 
doesn't sound very much like it from 
that reading. Here let me read the les- 
son for you." 

Then after a beautiful reading, he 
would continue, "Did you notice that 
peculiar wedding custom that is writ- 
ten of in this lesson. Suppose I take 
that for you and trace its course down 
through the centuries to the present 
time." 

He would talk for half an hour, the 
class hanging on every word; and by 
the time he had finished the whole class 
was alive with questions not alone 
about the lesson, but other things that 
naturally followed, and we would leave 
his room busy mentally. It has always 
seemed to me that it was better to go 
away thinking and thinking because we 
desired to think than to have dragged 
through the lesson whether or no. I 
know that today although I have prac- 



tically lost all the knowledge of Greek 
that I ever had, still I have the old gen- 
tleman's wonderful personality and it 
is a factor in my life. And although I 
cannot conjugate a Greek verb, there 
are a number of things which he 
brought into relation to every-day life 
and experience and they are still vivid 
in my mind. 

Learn to teach the children not the 
names of a number of birds or flowers 
or insects, but the love that is inherent 
in their nature for the world that lies 
close to their very existence. Let them 
learn that the oldest of all art is the 
Divine Art in sunrises, sunsets, and 
long vistas of wood and field ; the old- 
est literature, the thought that lies be- 
hind each living thing; the oldest mu- 
sic the song of birds and the harmony 
of leaves and running water; the old- 
est religion, the throbbing, vital, subtle, 
something that is manifest in sunshine 
and shade everywhere. 

James Speed. 



Studies in Psychology* 

The first experience of conscious life 
in coming to itself is Feeling, as pleas- 
ure and pain. This Feeling is internal 
until consciousness, as Will, is roused 
by the attacks upon it of external ob- 
jects — its physical environment. Con- 
scious life then separates into a con- 
sciousness of internal and external, 
and the difference between the self and 
the external objects of sense becomes 
known. This separation of the ex- 
ternal from the internal is an act of 
will as distinguished from feeling. 
Will is the separative activity of con- 
sciousness in both the internal and the 
external w^orlds" w^hich it creates. 
Conscious life, the undifferentiated 
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mass, is the potentiality, or potency, 
which becomes man through the im- 
mense variety of limitations which 
it imposes upon itself, and which 
are feelings, purposes, and knowledge; 
and through the organization and fus- 
ing of these limited aspects of the self 
into character, in response to instinct 
or impulse belonging to the nature of 
the self. 

The natural impulse or desire of the 
conscious mass or potency is to seize 
upon and appropriate to itself the var- 
ied objects in the external world. This 
it does by recreating them as they ap- 
pear to the senses. Each self recreates 
According to its power, and by the pro- 
^^5s we call will. 

Bjr impulse is. meant this cpmbina- 

^'orx of will and feeling which unite in 

'"^Pr-oducing in the consciousness the 

^bj^^ts of the external world created 

"y trhe absolute source of all things. 

**J^a.x^ is the image of the all-conscious- 

"^^^^ — the absolute feeling, will, and 

^"^'^xght — in that he recreates for him- 

^^'^«» according to his powers, those 

^"^"■^^^s with which the Creator has 

""^^ space and time. Man can con- 

■^^ no other process by which the 

f^ld was created than that by which 

'Recreates it. God made himself ob- 

J^^'^ as nature; so man makes himself 

^" J ^t in a judgment. 

^A^hile feeling and will are the as- 

P^^^'^s of consciousness, of prior activity 

^" ^he infant self, the knowing faculty 

riot absent. Indeed there is no 

^^^ivity of one of these phases of the 

^^ * ^ that is not attended by the other 

^^^^^. A state of consciousness is 

^^"^ed feeling or will or intellect from 

^^^ greater predominance in the con- 

^^^ousness of one of these elements 



cei"' 
he 



IS 



over the others. Thus a state of feel- 
ing knows and wills, and a state of vo- 
lition knows and feels, while one of 
knowing feels and wills. That is, con- 
sciousness, or the self, acts as one in 
every experience. 

There are two stages in the growth 
of the intellect that need to be re- 
garded by the teacher. The first is 
that which gives elementary knowl- 
edge. The second stage is thought. 

Elementary knowledge is sense 
knowledge. The self through the will 
separates its vag^e physical environ- 
ment into objects which it sees in space 
and time, and which it discovers to be 
caused by other things as well as to be 
themselves the causes of still other 
things. Space, time, and causation are 
the three fundamental conditions that 
make it possible for the self to know 
any object of sense. It must see it in 
space, at some time, and must recog- 
nize it as a cause and as being caused. 
Thus we run the boundary line be- 
tween elementary knowledge and 
thought — which latter is the ultimate 
and master activity of the intellect. 

The feeling and the will do not have 
such marked stages, as does the intel- 
lect, in their development. During the 
elementary period feeling and will 
serve as stimulators of the intellect. 

The intellect during the elementary 
period acts as a guide or director of 
the desires and the will in their strug- 
gle to attain ends. 

These three phases or aspects of con- 
sciousness do not act independently one 
of another, but altogether as our self 
or ego, who knows these activities to 
be its own. But each of them, when 
studied analytically, is found to be, in 
a sense, a personality having all the ele- 
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ments which give personality to the 
ego. lo an important sense man is a 
trinity of persons — of feeUng, willing, 
and thinking — each of these being a 
self like unto and in its process iden- 
tical with the ego. 

(It is notable that St. Augustine, 
and other theologians of a later period, 
saw in their reflections upon the psy- 
chic activity of themselves, grounds for 
the dogma of the church, which de- 
clares the triune nature of God.) 



Now the teacher is interested in this 
analysis in so far as it suggests a foun- 
dation upon which to base a process of 
teaching. The instruction must be 
adapted to the stage of development of 
the child. The priority of stages in 
the child's growth must determine the 
kind of material to be used in these 
periods, and how it shall be used. 

Geo. p. Brown. 



LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

ALEXANDER DUMAS (pERE). TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 

The Drachenfels. 



After we left Bonn, the route was 
charming. It lay along one side of the 
Rhine, while on the other side was the 
base of a chain of mountains, dotted 
here and there with villages, chateaus, 
and villas (summer cottages). We 
soon perceived, from this most pic- 
turesque point of view, the beautiful 
ruins of Godesberg. 

On leaving this village we took, at 
our left, a little cross road which con- 
ducted us in a few minutes to the vil- 
lage of Rungsdorf, on the bank of the 
Rhine, where we found several boats on 
the lookout for passengers. In a few 
minutes we were transported to 
Koenigswinter, a pretty little hamlet 
situated on the other bank. We in- 
quired when the steam-boat would pass, 
and were told that it arrived at noon. 
This would give us five hours in which 
to visit the ruins of the Drachenfels. 

From the time we set foot to the 
ground — for they suspected that we 
were climbers, — we were charged upon 
by a veritable squadron of donkeys and 
donkey drivers, both male and female, 
who each began to praise the qualities 



of his donkey. One of these coursers 
attracted us by the contrast of its mag- 
nificent saddle and the modesty of its 
name: it was called Little John. His 
master promised for it upon his honor, 
that it would not lie down nor pass too 
near the precipices. 

After nearly three quarters of an 
hour of climbing we arrived at the first 
summit. 

From this first platform a pretty 
winding road covered with sand, like 
that of an English garden, leads to the 
summit of the Drachenfels. One comes 
at first to a square tower which is en- 
tered with difficulty through a crevass ; 
then to a round tower, which entirely 
broken open by time, is easily accessible. 
This tower is situated on the same rock 
as the dragon. The Drachenfels takes its 
name from an old tradition in the time 
of Julian the Apostate. In a cavern 
that is still shown, half way up the 
mountain, an enormous dragon lived 
who was so regular in his meals that if 
by chance one forgot to bring each day 
a pjisoner or criminal to the spot where 
he was accustomed to find it he de- 
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scended to the plain and devoured the 
first person he encountered. The dragon 
himself was invulnerable. 

This was, as I have said, in the time 
of Julian the Apostate, who came with 
his legions to camp upon the banks of 
the Rhine. Now these Roman sol- 
diers who had no more inclination to 
be devoured than had the inhabitants 
of that country, being at war with 
some of the neighboring tribes, took 
occasion to nourish the monster with 
the prisoners of war, without expense 
to themselves. Among the prisoners 
was so beautiful a young girl that two 
centurians disputed for her, neither 
wishing^ to give her up to the other. 
^Vhen they were about come to blows, 
^'Je General decided that to keep peace 
'>ct\veen them, the young girl should be 
offered to the monster. The wisdom of 
this judgment was so highly applauded 
'^y Some that they compared it to that 
of Solomon, and they prepared them- 
selvr^s to enjoy the spectacle. 

C>Ti the appointed- day the young girl, 
dressed in white and w^earing a crown 
of flowers, was conducted to the sum- 
"^^^ of the Drachenfels where they tied 
^^^ to a tree. She asked them as a 
f^^'^^iDr to leave her hands free, and as 
the^ saw no harm in the request, it was 
g^^xited her. 

'^I^he monster, as we have said, led a 

^'^^:>7 regular life ; he dined, as they still 

dir>^ in Germany, at two o'clock. So 

^^ "t:he moment when he was expected, 

^^ ^ame from his cavern half crawling, 

^^l :f flying, tpwards the spot where he 

kt^^w he would find his victim. He had 

^ '^Tiore ferocious and hungry air than 

^^Vial for the day before, whether by 

^^^nce or by the refinement of cruelty, 

^^ had been served with an old bar- 

^^rian prisoner very tough and nothing 



but skin and bones. The spectators 
promised themselves a double pleasure 
by reason of his added appetite. The 
monster himself on seeing what a deli- 
cate feast was prepared for him, roared 
for joy, lashed the air with his scaly 
tail, and sprang towards her. 

But just as he was about to strike 
her, the young girl drew from her 
breast a crucifix, when the monster 
stopped as though petrified, and fled 
hissing into his cavern. 

This was the first time that the people 
had seen the dragon flee. So while 
some ran to untie the maiden, others 
pursued the dragon, and encouraged by 
his fright, placed in the cavern a great 
many fagots upon which they poured 
sulphur and yellow rosin, and set them 
on fire. 

For three days the mountain threw 
out flames like a volcano; for three 
days the dragon was heard struggling 
and hissing in his cave; finally the 
noises ceased; the monster was 
roasted. 

One still sees traces of the flames, 
and the roof of stone, burned by the 
heat, which crushes to dust as soon as 
one touches it. 

As I stood admiring the magnificent 
landscape which is spread for twenty- 
five leagues all around the summit of 
the Drachenfels, the highest of the 
seven mountains, the owner of Little 
John pointed out, quite beyond Bonn, 
that is to say four or five leagues upon 
the Rhine, a black speck which at this 
distance could scarcely be seen to move, 
but which by the aid of my glass I rec- 
ognized as our steam-boat, this other 
modern dragon which came pouring 
flame and smoke from its gaping 
mouth, and beating the Rhine with its 
iron wings. We began to desceud tK^ 
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mountain, and we arrived opportunely 
at Koenigswinter. 

There was upon the boat a Hollander 
• who, as was the custom in his country, 
traveled alone with his betrothed. This 
is an excellent custom. The fiances ob- 
tained permission from their parents to 
travel together. As there is no situa- 
tion in life, that developes so well the 
good or bad qualities as travel, the fu- 
ture husband and wife, on sailing up 
the Rhine, even from Nimeguen to 
Strasburg, would know their respective 
characters, as well as if they had lived 
together ten years. If they find that 
they are suited to each other, they re- 
turn hand in hand to their grandpa- 
rents who give them their blessing, and 
they are then married. If they do not 
agree, they part, each taking a different 
boat home, and they take another voy- 
age, the groom with another betrothed, 
and the woman with another lover. The 
result of such experimentation is that 
it is very rare that by the seventh or 
eighth voyage the halves of souls who 
seek each the other half are not success- 
ful. Once married the Hollander re- 
mains true to his home. 



When this young man found out 
I was, he wished to introduce his fi 
who was a pretty fat Dutch girl, 
felt obliged to pretend that she had 
my works. As to the swain, he s 
of the Dutch poetry, and asked i 
I knew two poets whom he name 
responded that I had not the honor 
then told me that they were two 
of genius who would be known the 
out the entire world, if their n 
could be pronounced in any other c 
try than in Holland. 

I pitied the fate of these twc 
known geniuses doomed to obsc 
by a conspiracy of consonants, 
won me the good will of the two, 
made many offers of service if th< 
sire should ever take me to go to 
kerkirk, which was the name of 
place of residence. 

Happily the landscape, which 
here really marvelous, gave me th< 
portunity to interrupt the convers; 
in which I was entangled. Just 
we were passiing between Rolanc 
and Nonneneverth. 



BERYL'S BLIND BABY. 

BY RUTH EVERETT. 

I Although in the form of a story, the enclosed is simply the conclusions arrived 
one of the foremost teachers of the blind, in the world, after an experience of fifty j 
It might be of the greatest help in the world to mothers of blind babies.] 



As the months of the little life crept 
along, a dread agony clutched poor 
Beryl's heart. Her son was beautiful, 
healthy; he grew. "But, surely he 
should begin to notice things by this 
time," said the trembling mother to 
herself. "Other babies of his age lie 
looking at their hands. They coo and 
crow at the wonder of having fingers 
and thumbs." 



In certain ways, and at time of 
sical danger, the maternal heart 
brave as a lion. But when con f re 
with the danger of an affliction t 
only child, an affliction which is be; 
the power of men of science to al 
ate, at such a time the loving mc 
becomes as timid as a hare. / 
there comes a time when the \> 
must be known and borne. 
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In dread of even mentioning that 
at which her soul trembled, Beryl be- 
gan a series of experiments. She took 
her baby into the bright light; and, 
looking down into his eyes, as if she 
hoped to read in their depths that her 
fears were groundless, she held glit- 
tering objects before him and tried to 
attract his attention; the while her 
heart was heavy within her, the con- 
viction of that which she was after- 
wards called upon to bear was taking 
its firm hold of her intelligence. 

Still keeping her own counsel. 
Beryl took her baby and, alone, set 
forth to consult the greatest occulist 
our country has ever known. The 
sympathy which burst forth from the 
doctor's noble heart, after he had as- 
certained the sad truth, was like a wall 
of sunshine. It made itself felt as the 
^ll-persuasive sunshine does; without 
spoken words. Words must ever and 
alvv^ays be inadequate for such occa- 
sions. 

*'The little fellow is blind; and the 

^^^^ is hopeless. I tell you this, in all 

^^''^^pathy for you, believing it best for 

y^xir own good and for the child's 

8r<^><3d. Never permit any occulist to 

^^I>eriment upon him. They could 

^rily disfigure him. They might put 

^^t: his beautiful, though sightless eyes, 

^t: they could never bring life to those 

^^^alyzed optic nerves. It is not in the 

^^v\er of man to do him any good. 

^ ^^nr baby is blind ; hopelessly, totally 

Beryl's lips quivered as she pressed 

^^m upon her baby's dimpled hands. 

'^'^d then, she went forth alone. Went 

^ her home with her blind baby 

^Sged close to her aching heart. Once 

^'^thin the house, the pent-up tears 



gushed forth. Gently putting the child 
on his little bed, the mother knelt 
down beside him, and the flood-tide ot 
her woe found expression. 

"Oh, my son! my own sweet son! 
Must you always live in a world of 
darkness? Will you never see your 
mother's face? My baby! my baby! 
my baby!" 

When she came forth, she was 
calm ; but they could see that she had 
suffered more than many women do in 
a lifetime. She was full of sad thought, 
and her only confidant seemed to be 
her baby. Looking down into those 
sightless eyes she would say: 

"Baby! mother must do the right 
thing by you. But, unfortunately, 
poor ignorant mother does not know 
what is the right thing. Mother will 
have to begin her own education. She 
will have to qualify herself to teach her 
son. Mother must learn what is done 
for such as you, sweet one. Will my 
darling be patient with his mother, for 
indeed, she will do the best she can?'' 

And the woman thought and read 
and investigated and then she went to 
that grand old man who was the pio- 
neer of the teachers of the blind in oup 
country. Beryl introduced herself, 
and at once went to the heart of her 
subject by saying : 

"Doctor, my baby is blind; and I 
want to talk to you about his educa- 
tion." 

If the woman standing before him 
had not been so seriously in earnest, it 
would have seemed an occasion to 
laugh. But she had presented herself 
and her cause in all honor and good 
faith and was now accepted by the doc- 
tor on her own recognizance. Albeit, 
the good man said : 
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"But. my dear woman, the child is 
too young, even for the kindergarten 
class. He cannot be more than six to 
eight months old." 

To which the soft voice of the 
mother, that voice so full of sorrowful 
determination, said : 

"I know that my baby is too young, 
even for the kindergarten class, doctor, 
but do you think I am too young for 
the muttergarten class?" 

"No, I do not think you are too 
young to begin that study; and I am 
persuaded that you will become an 
honor to your teacher. So now tell me 
in what way I can serve you." 

"Ah, I do not know, doctor. That 
is exactly what I want you to tell me. 
My baby is blind, and you are the most 
distinguished of all our teachers of the 
blind; hence, it is to you I come for 
instruction and guidance." Her lips 
trembled and there were tears in her 
eyes, tears in her voice, as she went 
along. "Of course, his future has to 
be considered; and — and — I — I never 
thought of having any work of this 
kind to undertake. I am so ignorant. 
I don't know what I ought to do." 

She broke down in sobs; but 
quickly recovering her self-composure 
she said : 

"I have not quite accustomed my- 
self to the awful reality. It seems so 
hard." 

"It is hard," said the doctor; "very 
hard, indeed. Your little son starts in 
life with a heavy handicap; and your 
young motherhood is darkly over- 
shadowed. But I sometimes think 
that those weights are put only upon 
those worthy to bear them ; that every 
experience of life is for the best good 
of the one to whom it comes; no mat- 



ter how hard it may, at the time, seen 
I want to help you carry your burdei 
and I will. But / also have ipuch t 
learn about this work in which I ai 
indeed but a beginner. There are fe^ 
mothers who would do what you ha\ 
done, in coming to me with an infai 
in your arms ; thtvs early to learn whj 
is best for a blind child. Do you pi 
yourself and this child in my hands 1 
guide you to the best of my ability?" 

"Oh, indeed I do." said Beryl. 

"Very well, then, all is agreed b 
tween us. You go home; and do n< 
lose faith in me if it should be son 
weeks before you see me; for I mu 
make a study of your case. You wi 
find that you can trust me, and I ai 
just as thankful to you for coming 1 
me as I can possibly be." 

The doctor took Beryl's addres 
and after a few words of farewell, tl 
heart-sore young mother left the gre; 
buildings of the School For The Blinc 
feeling cheered by the thought that si 
had found a wise counselor and frier 
upon whom she could rely for gui< 
ance. 

And the doctor was alone with h 
thoughts. Alone with the study of 
problem he knew he must solve. The 
were many things that mother mu 
do, many things she must avoid doiU; 
Most of all, she must not bring up 
selfish, dependent child. An only chi 
is given to selfishness and egoism ; ar 
with blindness added, the danger w; 
greatl); increased. How the though 
of that infant and that woman, whor 
but a few hours before he had nev^ 
seen, had taken hold of the best the 
was in him! Had taken his heai 
That heart which is the heart of tl 
spirit, and sees the mother, with h' 
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holy love; but does not think of the 
woman. 

Towards the end of the week the 
doctor rode out to see where Beryl 
lived. He found her in a beautiful 
home in the suburbs of the city. At the 
back of the house there was a kitchen 
garden, an enclosure for chickens, a 
dove-cote and a great St. Bernard dog ; 
who was watch-out for the place. The 
doctor told Beryl that her son's educa- 
tion should begin at once. He took the 
baby fingers and clasped them around a 
toy he had brought with him. From 
this toy sound could be produced ; and 
Beryl was told that if she would do 
this, she would each her son the use 
of his hands and arms; with the con- 
necting link, that his own movements 
produced the sound. Many visits did 
the doctor make to that suburban 
home. He supervised the gradations of 
the baby's sitting alone, his standing 
alone, his walking. Baby was early 
taught to help- himself, to explore, to 
examine everything with which he 
came in contact. Until his toddling 
steps had gained a certain confidence, 
his pathway was made clear for him. 
But when he got to walking fairly well, 
if there was a chair or a footstool in 
his . way, his mother was told not to 
jump to remove it. 

Baby would get a little fall, then 
mamma must teach him to examine 
that which had brought him to grief. 
She must tell him all about it, put it 
under his hands that he might "see" 
for himself; and note all its various 
qualities. Had Beryl been inclined to 
do so, she had no opportunity to re- 
lapse into the unwise, indulo^ent 
mother, so carefully was she watched 
by the doctor. Baby went on voyages 
of discovery from one room to another, 



and when he got a little older, he took 
more venturesome journeys, out into 
the yard. He made acquaintance with 
Bruno, the chickens, the pigeons, by 
having these animals put under his 
hands; thus gaining accurate knowl- 
edge of the diflference between hair — 
like that on his own head, and hair like 
that on Bruno's back ; and the feathers 
on the chickens and pigeons. He 
learned that dogs walk on four legs, 
birds on two. 

Encouraged to feed the animals, 
they soon associated his coming with a 
treat ; while he learned what they ate, 
how they built their nests, laid their 
eggs and hatched their young. 

Bearing in mind that he was exer- 
cising for health and strength. Beryl 
kept him out of doors as much as pos- 
sible. In extreme \yeather, both 
mother and child kept warm by exer- 
cise, not by extra clothing. Nor was 
the increase of health and strength 
by any means the only gain. As little 
difficulties were met and overcome, the 
child learned courage, self-reliance; 
learned to be a man. Whereas, pam- 
pering, brushing away every difficulty, 
would have made him a selfish de- 
pendent. He was taught at once to 
offer mamma, or any other lady, the 
most comfortable seat in the room, the 
daintiest bits at table. 

Baby was encouraged, not forbid- 
den to investigate the construction and 
uses to which nut-crackers, tongs — and 
later on, his little hammer and screw- 
driver — are put. He was taught to 
bore holes with the gimlet, drive in 
screws, split wood with his hatchet and 
axe, saw boards with his saw. He 
pinched his fingers with the tongs and 
nut-crackers pounded them with his 
hammer, cut them with sharp instru- 
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ments. But mamma's wise guide told 
her that her utmost care could not pre- 
vent these things happening to a seeing 
child. And that her son, like all others, 
must learn to bear wounds, bruises, 
pain. 

By teaching him thus early to rely 
upon himself she would decrease the 
dangers that must be his, on account of 
his blindness, all his life. These things 
the doctor considered the first steps in 
the education of her blind boy; who, 
when still nothing but a baby, was ac- 
customed to sit at a desk at fixed hours 
for a short while, four or five times a 
day; their great care was not to fa- 
tigue that bright, infantile brain. And 
baby was never kept there a moment 
after they saw him begin to fagg; 
which was found would occur in from 
fifteen minute^ to half an hour. 

He had a drawer in which all his 
little tools, toys, models, slate and 
pencils, his box of colors were kept. 
Mamma taught him the names of these 
articles and all she could about them. 
By his regular time at the desk, and the 
drawer in which he kept his thingN, 
baby was taking his kindergarten 
course on systematic study and orderly 
habits. 

By the time he was four years old, 
baby had learred a good many things; 
and thus early his mother learned that 
he had a taste for music and a gift at 
figures; which he began to add to- 
gether of his own accord. The doctor 
told Beryl that this was an indication 
that now a little real study might be- 
gin; and advised her to get some 
blocks with the raised letters on the 
four sides; other blocks upon which 
were the raised figures that mean one, 
two, three and so on, to the blind. 



Baby made these combinations in a 
shallow box, having a wooden rule 
which could be screwed down and thus 
fasten the words the child had formed. 

Mamma taught him the pomts of 
the compass and the value of coins, 
from a copper cent, up to a gold double 
eagle. She made him weigh things in 
his hands and then upon the scales. 
She taught him the names of measures, 
from gills to gallons, each of which he 
felt with his hands. They played games 
of guessing how much, eggs; apples, 
nuts, potatoes and the various grains 
used to feed the animals on the place, 
would weigh; testing the accuracy of 
each guess by actually weighing the 
articles. 

Beryl found an almost inexhaust- 
able variety of ways in which she could 
amuse and instruct her blind baby. 
After he had mastered the letters on 
the blocks, mamma got some sheets of 
stiff paper with embossed letters on 
them ; and the task of teaching him to 
read began. By the time her baby was 
six years old, the proud mother had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
more useful knowledge in his bright 
brain, than the average seeing child of 
that age has. In addition to which, he 
had fixed habits of study. At the age 
of six, Beryl began to teach him the 
keyboard on the piano, and a few 
simple tunes. More as a means of di- 
version and mutual amusement, than 
as a beginning of his musical educa- 
tion, into which she was, however, 
looking, with wise forethought and 
holy purpose to therein become his 
teacher, his friend and gp-iide. But she 
now told him that he was no longer 
her baby, but her little boy, prepared, 
and well prepared, to enter school. 
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SOME ECHOS FROM THE N.E.A. 

The Los Angeles meeting of 1907 takes 
its place in N.E.A. history as accompli-h- 
ing some important things. The required 
action was the adoption of the ne v c'lr rter. 
constitution, and by-laws and reorg^aniza- 
tion under the new name of the Nati:>ral 
Educational Association of the United 
States. This was accomplished without a 
dissenting vote. There was one speech 
made in opposition to one of the by-laws. 
the one which puts the management of 
N.E.A. funds in the hands of the five mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. Miss Elza 
beth Shirley, formerly a teacher in ihc 
schools of Omaha, contended that the dem- 



ocratic, £iVa voce, control of the funds and 
their expenditure by authority of a direct 
vote of the members of the association it- 
self should be provided for. Her argu- 
ment was directed mainly to the charge 
that individuals cannot be trusted to be 
honest, and no member, as appears frcm 
the unanimous vote for the constitut'on, 
cared to condemn all men including him- 
self as having a price. 

.\nother section of the constitution is 
not satisfactory to all, and notice was given 
by Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of 
Milwaukee, that an amendment will he 
proposed at the next meeting of the X.E.A. 
to section No. 3 of article No. 5 of by-laws. 
This section now limits the membership of 
the National Council to sixty. Superin- 
tendent Pearse proposes that the member- 
ship of the council be made 120, the term 
of membership to be six years, and twenty 
to he elected each year. 

President N. C. Schaeffer won high 
praise for the perfect fairness and the able 
and expeditious way in which he conducted 
this important meeting. 

Of the general sessions the first touched 
t' e heights and sounded the depths of pur- 
pose and principle for the meeting in the 
address of President Schaeffer on school 
aid to the peace movement. 

The Department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, with Mrs. Alice W. Cooley of Grand 
Forks, N. D., as president had one of the 
strongest programs. Dr. Henry Suzzallo's 
paper on "The Story and the Poem" made 
an impression for good in a work which 
must always be emphasized. Another valu- 
able discussion in this section was the 
paper on "Expression by Hand" by Su- 
perintendent I. C. McNeill. 

An advance step of much importance to 
the nation's treatment of the Indians is be- 
ing taken by Francis E. Leupp, United 
States commissioner of Indian affairs, and 
his fifteen-minute talk to the Department 
of Indian Education, was a baptism of the 
right spirit for all education of our de- 
pendent children. In his management of 
Indian affairs. Commissioner Leupp is do- 
ing away with the large non-reservation 
schools which take the children perhaps 
hundreds of miles from their homes, and 
train them "away from their parents" and 
estrange them from the surroundines to 
which they will return. He is build ng up 
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the I'ttle reservation day school, and in- 
tends to give the Indian child, right at 
home in close touch with his own people, 
the industrial training he needs, and to in- 
sist on elementary education in English 
and common school branches. His prin- 
ciple is that the family must be lifted up 
with the children. This is sound for the 
work with all delinquents and dependents 
of whatever color. 

One of the things of much significance 
to the growth of a more intelligent school 
sentiment among the people, which must be 
credited as accomplished at the Los Angeles 
meeting, was the affiliation with the N.E.A. 
of the six largest organizations of women 
in the country. These are the Mothers' 
Congress, the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Association of Collegiate Al- 
lumni, and the Southern Association of 
College Women. This affiliation is secured 
through the establishment of a department 
called the Educational Department of Na- 
tional Organizations of Women. The fol- 
lowing general principles put forward by 
the committee on affiliation, point out the 
object of the movement. The work at pres- 
ent will be directed to collecting and pub- 
lishing through the aid of the N.E.A., a 
set of compact and simplified statistics 
showing how the varioiis states compare 
with each other as measured by the re- 
quirements of these principles. In addition 
the women ask to be taken into consulta- 
tion on the best methods in both home and 
school for producing high character in the 
youth of the nation. The five general prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

"All children of the United States 
should be educated; therefore, in every 
state we will work for a compulsory school 
law. backed by a good child labor law." 

"Suitable school buildings should be 
provided; therefore we shall endeavor to 
obtain in every community a well-built, 
well-equipped, well-cared for building in 
which to carry on the school work." 

"Teachers should be thoroughly trained 
and adequately paid for their work; there- 
fore in every state we will seek to secure 
normal schools of definite standard, m'ni- 
mum professional requirements, without 
which no one may be permitted to teach, 
and a minimum salary for less than which 
no one will be asked to teach." 

"Schools should be under expert super- 
vision in order to acco'nplish their best 
work ; therefore we will urge that in every 
state provision be made for placing all 
schools under the care of trained supenn- 
tendents." 



"School work to be satisfactory should 
produce three results in the pupils — knowl- 
edge, efficiency and character; therefore 
we will make the effort to introduce in a^I 
schools training for the hand as well as for 
the head and definite instruction in ethics 
and civics." 

The normal school section was the only 
department that put on war paint and pa- 
raded the spirit of the disappearing strug- 
gle against the co-ordinate unity of civili- 
zation which used to be shown by the 
Indians of this western country. The uni- 
versities were attacked as the trusts, — the 
mighty monopolies, — in education that 
would terrify the normal schools and crush 
the small college. The resolutions tenta- 
tively adopted require that candidates for 
admission to normal schools have the same 
preparation as to enter college, and that the 
normal give three and four year courses to 
these students. In the discussion, Mrs. 
Ella F. Young thought that the attitude of 
the universities had not been overstated, 
but she held that the normal schools could 
make their w^ork so attractive as to appeal 
to those graduates of high schools who 
should come to them. 

Another new department added at Los 
Angeles was one devoted to technical or 
trade school education. The extension of 
the common school on this line seems to 
be necessary for those who cannot take 
higher education, and, because of the 
length of time spent in elementary and 
high school work, and of their already ac- 
quired educational qualifications, are loath 
to begin at the bottom and under the time 
wasteful system of apprentices. Private 
enterprise, and in some states like Massa- 
chusetts public provision separate from 
that for common schools, have so far been 
the only effort made to meet this need. It 
is well that those like Dean Monin of Ar- 
mour Institute who are leaders m the field 
should unite with the N.E.A. The ques- 
tions to be solved are large and pressing. 

The Los Angeles meeting did not escape 
the usual by-play from serious matters of 
tinkering with reformed spelling, except 
that it succeeded in appearing more digni- 
fied than ever. Contradictory resolutions 
were passed by the council and by the ac- 
tive members, so that the secretary in the 
future printing of the association wouM 
seem to be safe only in doing as the hon- 
orable and law-abiding public in general do, 
namely, follow the standard recognized by 
the dictionary as the present best usage. 

The Los Angeles newspapers, and es- 
pecially the Los Angeles Times, are to be 
commended for the space given to the pro- 
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ceedings and the care in printing the full 
reports of the discussions given each day. 
Cleveland was chosen for the next 
meeting. Superintendent E. G. Cooley of 
Chicago was elected president of the N.E.A. 
The council elected Joseph Swain, of 
Svvarthmore, president. G. A. B. 



NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION FOR 
MILWAUKEE. 

In 1905 the legislature of Wisconsin 
passed a good school law for Milwaukee 
giving the city a board of twelve directors 
elected by direct vote of the people to rep- 
resent the city at large, giving that board 
control riot only of the management of the 
schools but of the erection and care of its 
school buildings. The law, while not so 
complete or effective as the St. Louis law, 
resembled that law in its general feaiures. 

In the spring of 1906, before the board 
had time to act on the report of its com- 
mittee recommending a change of readers, 
a restraining order was served upon the 
members of the board to prevent them from 
discontinuing the use of the old readers. 
But, before the completion of the first suit, 
when it was seen that it could not be suc- 
cessful, another suit was begun upon a 
technical question to invalidate the entire 
school law. This suit also was carried to 
the supreme court which refused to invali- 
date the entire law but decided against the 
law in part, declaring that the members 
had been improperly selected and could not 
retain their seats. A bill was at once intro- 
duced in the legislature, which was in ses- 
sion, to re-enact the law substantially in its 
original form but correcting the defect 
pointed out by the supreme court. 

A fierce attack was then made upon the 
legislature by certain disaffected elements 
in the city. The agitators who tried to 
change the law demanded a large board 
elected from wards. 

The fight was waged with extreme 
vigor before both branches of the legisla- 
ture. Local .political influences were en- 
listed to get the Milwaukee representatives 
to favor the changes demanded: threats 
and other forms of persuasion were freely 
applied. These methods were successful in 
securing the votes of something more than 
a majority of the Milwaukee delegation 
against the re-enactment of the present 
law. Fortunately, however, the commit- 
tees on education in the two houses of 
the legislature were made up of exception- 
ally well-informed and courageous men. 
They listened with the greatest patience to 
every argument presented, pro and con, 
and after several weeks of discussion unan- 



imously recommended to both houses the 
re-enactment of the law substantially in its 
old form. The fight was carried to the 
floor in both branch.es of the legislature 
and every known maneuver for delay and 
amendment, and to secure the defeat of the 
law was resorted to. But in spite of these 
efforts the law passed both houses by a 
vote of practically two to one. 

This gives Milwaukee a school law sub- 
santially in the form of two years ago. 
The city is fortunate that it has not been 
the first among the cities in the country, as 
some of its citizens tried to make it, to take 
a backward step in its form and methods 
of school organization and management. 

Every well wisher of the Milwaukee 
schools should be glad, and the people of 
Wisconsin are to be congratulated upon the 
independence and upon the quality of back- 
bone which the members of the Wisconsin 
legislature have shown in this matter. 



DR. C. E. CHADSEY ELECTED SU- 
PERINTENDENT AT DENVER. 

The change made by the board of five 
members in the superintendent of schools 
at Denver, Colo., indicates modem ten- 
dencies in regard to school management. 
Superintendent Louis C. Greenlee was a 
strong man as a superintendent under the 
conception of the duty of the public school 
which is yet, perhaps, the one most gen- 
erally held. He has the honor and per- 
sonal friendship of his fellow townsmen in 
a high degree. The vote of the board mak- 
ing the change stood three to two and the 
new conception prevailed by but one ma- 
jority. Dr. Charles E. Chadsey is elected 
because he stands, in his preparation for 
his profession of teacher and his main- 
tained attitude of progressive study as an 
investigator of controlling educational prin- 
ciples, for the conception that teaching has 
new problems to meet in reaching, so as to 
secure the best results, every individual 
child in the city. The people feel that their 
schools should do more for some children 
than they do and reach others they now fail 
to hold. Neither the people nor the board 
of education feel that they can direct the 
needed changes. Therefore they look for 
one as superintendent and advisor who has 
the qualifications of studious insight based 
on such an extensive intellectual prepara- 
tion as will make \yim an expert. Not many 
years ago business men chose as superin- 
tendents of their factories men of experi- 
ence rather than men of scientific training. 
Now the trained mind is in demand and if 
the man is yet young so nuicb the bett'^r. 
This is the new conception of a siirerln- 
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tendent of schools and Dr. Chadsey is sucK 
a man. In honoring him with this position 
the board honor the work of the modern 
professional training schools. 



DR. E. G. DEXTER, SUPERfNTEND- 
ENT AT PORTO RICO. 

The appointment of Dr. Edwin Grant 
Dexter to the superintendency of the 
schools of Porto Rico emphasizes again the 
modern demand for trained professional 
experts as the executive officers of our 
schools. This demand means that the peo- 
ple realize there are new problems in com- 
mon school education to be solved,, and that 
the tendency here as in other lines of work 
is to depend on men who have examined 
the known facts in a wide range of inves- 
tigations, and possess a trained power of 
analysis of these facts for use as an aid in 
determining new policies. Dr. Dexter's 
predecessor, Roland P. Falkner, was an 
eminent statistician and trusted adviser of 
government commissions because of his 
power to use statistics in a way to clear up 
problems of different kinds. This power, 
trained by a study of education itself, is 
apparent in all of Dr. Dexter's work as an 
author and as head of the department of 
education of the University of riinois. 
The statistician proves his value directly 
when he is able also to do the executive 
work in carrying out his deductions. The 
many friends of Dr. Dexter in Illinois and 
elsewhere will wish him success in this new 
work. 



EDWARD C. DELANO. 

In the death of Edward C. Delano Chi- 
cago loses its oldest district superintendent. 
This office he had held for forty years and 
he was connected with the Chicago schools 
for over fifty years. His has been a life of 
the most faithful and efficient service to the 
public schools. He was a teacher and the 
kindly friend and adviser of teachers in 
their work with children ; ambitious to ren- 
der every possible service to the children 
and the teachers in his charge, and to tho^^e 
taking the burden of the general manage- 
ment of the school svstem. His high 
standard of success and devotion is possible 
to every one and stirs the heart with the 
profoundest respect. 



members, organized and held in Chicago on 
June 20, 21, and 22 last one of the most in- 
spiring meetings and the greatest exhibi- 
tion of the year for all interested in having 
proper provisions made by cities and by 
every school for children's play. Today 
Chicago leads all other cities in the world 
in the play grounds pravided and the care 
given to this side of the lives of its chil- 
dren. The supervisors find that the chil- 
dren using the city play grounds during 
the summer have better health than coun- 
trv boys and girls, and are better morally 
and socially. 

This movement for better conditions for 
children's play ought to appeal to every 
teacher. Principals and superintendents in 
all towns of ten thousand people or more 
ought to get the assistance of the national 
association and organize local associations 
and interest citizens and city governments 
in the work. 

While it is natural for the teachers to 
be leaders in this movement it is proper 
that it should be organized directly under 
city or town control and connected with the 
provisions for parks as the grounds should 
be large enough to provide for beauty as 
well as play space. The movement should 
appeal to the people, and the work of the 
play ground association be another interest 
in the children of the town government 
and of the people themselves from that of 
the schools. In an early issue we will give 
a fuller account of the work of the Chicago 
association. All interested in extending 
this movement should write to Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis, the secretary, at 205 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. A system of local sec- 
retaries is provided for by the national 
committee. "The Playground" is a monthly 
magazine published by this committee and 
edited by Seth Thayer Stewart of New 
York. The subscription price is $1.00, and 
address 8 Astor Place, New York City. 



THE PLAY GROUND ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 

This association, which is but little 
more than a year old and boasts but 4'?8 



MODEL COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Western Illinois Normal School is try- 
ing the experiment of a model country 
school. It agreed to supply an experience i 
teacher for eight months without expense 
to an adjoining country district, the school 
to be an adjunct to the normal school as a 
training department. The school house 
was remodeled to suit the modern idea. 
The account, as given in "The Sequel*' 
does not report the course pursued or the 
results for the first year just ended. As a 
practical experiment, every detail in man- 
agement will be of value to the friends of 
country schools and a bulletin pertaining to 
t^e same will be specially valuable. 
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SPOKANE HIGH SCHOOL. 

More than 1600 students are expected 
in the fall term. The building has been 
enlarged by the addition of eight rooms and 
the gymnasium remodeled. 

Henry M. Hart, formerly principal of 
the Butte, Mont, high school takes charge 
of the Spokane high school this year. He 
succeeds David E. Cloyd, who goes to the 
principalship of the Ogden, Utah, high 
school. 

An administration building for the high 
school to cost $40,000 has been contracted 
for, and a north side high school building 
is to be erected at a cost of $65,000. 



ALASKA DIVISION OF THE BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 

On April i, 1907, Mr. Harlan Upde- 
graflf, of New York, was appointed Alaskan 
assistant to the commissioner of education, 
at a salary of $2400 per annum, and on 
May I, IQ07, he was designated as chief of 
the Alaska division at a salary of $2500 
per annum. Mr. Updegraff was born in 
Iowa in 1874, graduated from Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa, in 1894, received the degree of 
A.M. from Columbia University, New York 
City, in 1898, and has nearly completed the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree. He has 
been principal and superintendent of public 
schools in Iowa, principal of the Girls* Latin 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, and was for 
two years assistant in philosophy and edu- 
cation in Columbia University. Mr. Upde- 
graff left Washington in the early part of 
June on a tour of inspection of the schools 
and reindeer stations in Alaska. 

Doctor Sheldon Jackson, who was ap- 
pointed general agent of education in 
Alaska in 1885, retains his title and ro i- 
tion as a member of the Alaska division 
with duties in the bureau at Washington. 



WANTED— THE DECEMBER, 1905, 
SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 

A state normal school wants a copy of 
School and Home Education for the month 
of December, 1905, to complete its files, 
and we want several copies. We will ex- 
tend his subscription two months to any 
one sending us a copy of this number. 
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BRAIN AND PERSONALITY, or the 
Physical Relations of the Brain to the 
Mind, by Wm. Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
LL.D. 8mo., cloth, 320 pages. Price, 



$1.20. net. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 

York. 

This is a thought provoking book. 
Teachers especially will find an intense in- 
terest in the clear deduction that personal- 
ity uses the brain as an instrument in think- 
ing just as the hand or the eye is used. 
Dr. Thomson's style is vigorous, and he 
presents the facts of modern physiological 
science showing the relations of certain 
areas in the surface of the brain to special 
mental functions. 

If the brain as a physical organ did the 
thinking which creates consciousness it 
would seem to be a legitimate deduction 
that it would learn to do this in a physical 
way, a way which might be described as 
adjustment, and that education should be 
only the direction of this adjusting process. 
Dr. Thomson as a physical scientist does 
not, of course, claim to demonstrate any- 
. thing 11 Jrectly t»f personality in itumm y- 
sical aspect, but he does point out very 
clearly that there is no indication that the 
brain does the thinking except in zo far as 
it serves as an instrument of the thinker in 
the same way as other organs of the body 
do. Education, therefore, is concerned 
with the training and cultivation of the 
brain's power only as an instrument, and 
the highest duty of the school must be to 
make the richest possible provision for the 
culture of the self active soul. The school, 
then, must be concerned with the matter 
used and the personal influence exerted, 
that is with high thinking, broad sympa- 
thies and earnest purpose, as being even 
more important than organic habits and 
tendencies to adjustment. 

The author is very successful in making 
his subject clear without the use of tech- 
nical terms, and he avoids metaphvsical 
discussions. He deals only with a thing of 
physics-— the brain— and shows the limits of 
our knowledge with regard to the self- 
activitv of personality which we may draw 
from the modern remarkable discoveries of 
brain areas related to mental functions. 



THE MAKING OF A TEACHER, a con- 
tribution to some phases of the Problem 
of Religious Education. By Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. Ph.D., LL.D., superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia public schools. 
Fourth edition, 8mo., -^51 nages. Price, 
$1.00. The Sunday School Times Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book of Dr. Brumbaugh's should 
continue to find a wider and wider sale, for 
it is a most happy and fit expression of the 
really fundamental elements in both the 
spiritual and professional preparation of a 
teacher of children. The subtitle defines this 
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book as a contribution to the problem of 
religious education but every chapter al- 
most is equally applicable to the common 
school. No teaching can rise above the 
menial task of but supplying information 
and skill to self-educating minds which 
does not become by its influence on the soul 
a religious education in the sense Dr. 
Brumbaugh advocates for the work. It is 
equally true, also, that no church can rise 
above being a mere dogma which does not 
become an influence in the education of the 
soul as a being by nature religious and as- 
piring to know the truth and do the eood. 

The basis of education is the power of 
self-initiative, and therefore, as Dr. Brum- 
baugh points out in various ways "a rich 
life is worth more to the young learner than 
a rich curiculum." The need of all schools 
is for g^eat souled teachers so trained that 
they can quicken the activity of tlie pupils 
into this product — a rich life. The train- 
ing this volume undertakes to outline most 
particularly, seeks to secure in the teacher 
that insight and power of vision which will 
enable him to discover the specific need, 
and know how to provide for each pupil in 
those crucial moments for all education 
when the young soul must have personal 
guidance. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has discussed the train- 
ing needed in all of its essential phases and 
with much detail, putting the emphasis on 
the vital things. The fullv equipped teacher 
must know how the mind operates, be able 
to express the educational principles in- 
volved, and be skilled in determining meth- 
ods of teaching. The titles of some of the 
chapters will indicate how thoroughly f'e 
subject is covered. Fifteen chapters are 
given to principles of mental life and to 
methods under such headings as "How 
Knowledge Reaches the Soul." "Guiding 
Principles in Attention," "Retention and 
Recollection," "The * Building of Ideals," 
"The Use of Symbols," "Facts About Judg- 
ment" "Laws of Teaching," etc. There are 
also two chapters on the personal equip- 
ment of the .teacher, one on the recitation, 
three on Jesus as an ideal teacher and sev- 
eral chapters on religious education making 
twenty-eight in alL 

There are many clear, strong sentenc s 
we would like to quote from this book, 
the following on the change of sensations to 
percepts is typcial of Dr. Brumbaugh's 
style. After describing the nervous sj'stem 
as the sentinel of the souj, and the sweep of 
sensations to the brain he says: "In the 
brain they undergo a chancre. At one in- 
stant they are physical forces, the phe- 



nomena of the physical realm ; they may be 
measured, and in general treated as are 
other things that are physical or material. 
At the next instant they have undergone a 
transformation. They shed their material 
qualities and take to themselves spiritual 
qualities. They are no longer things of the 
brain and of the nerves. They are now 
things of the soul. They have passed from 
the field of the physiologist to the realm of 
the psychologist." 

G. A. B. 



HHRRICK'S TEXT-BOOK IN GEN- 
ERAL ZOOLOGY. By Glenn W. Her- 
rick, B.S.A., Professor of Biology in the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Cloth, i2mo., 386 pages. 
Price, $1.20. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
In this book, each branch of the animal 
kingdom is introduced by a familiar and 
accessible type. * The discussion of this 
type expresses in an organized form, the 
details of the work already supposed to 
have been done in the laboratory and field 
and brings out the characteristics of the 
branch of which the tyoe is an example. 
After the various forms of the branch have 
been studied, their characteristics are sum- 
med up, their adaptations to environment 
and their economic significance are dis- 
cussed, and lastly, a clear, concise classifi- 
cation of the group is given. The book is 
suited for use in any secondary school, and 
meets fully the requirements of the New 
York State Education Department's course 
in zoology. It will create an interest in 
nature,*train the powers of observation, and 
give a good acquaintance with the lives, 
habits and activities of animals. 



AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. 
"I have been asked to recommend some 
farm book for the children to read during 
the summer. Anything which will direct 
the child's attention to the wonderfil pro- 
cesses of nature that are enacted before 
him, will enlarge his life and make it be'- 
"^r worth tV>e living. There is a very good 
selection of books on nature strdy ^v• ic^ 
children should have the opportunity of 
reading. I know of nothing better t^aii 
Burkett's Agriculture for Beginners, (Ginn 
& Company, Publishers) price 75 cent*?. 
It is entertaining, instructive and inspir- 
ing, and suitable for both boys and girls." 
— From the Educational Bulletin, Ohio 
State Grange. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



In the last number, 
Illinois' Present mention was made of 
ducatlonal ^j^^ present great op- 

portunity for educa- 
tiional advancement in Illinois through 
trVie commission to be appointed by the 
C!iovemor to codify the school laws. The 
ci ^lay in the appointing of this commis- 
si ion gives encouragement to some of 
"^Vie most devoted friends of the secular 
^^Tid educative institutions of the state, 
"^Viat the personneloi the commmission 
^vrill be the most capable that can be se- 
^^xired. There is certainly no more fit- 
^^ess in selecting this commission ex- 
^^lusivdy from the school masters than 
tliere would be of selecting a commis- 
sion to propose l^slation for the reg- 
^talating railroads from the officers of 
"K^ailroad corporaticwis. The schools or 
^he rail-roads should be represented in 
either case, but all classess of worthy 
^zitizens are interested in the education 
^Df the children. 

But back of all this there is need of 
greater union of conviction and effort 
^mong the educational forces of the 
state. In this regard the organization 
and spirit of unity in Indiana is prac- 
tically ideal. The fields of educational 
endeavor are as distinct there as else- 
where, but there is a unity of spirit and 
effort in all these, which is now prac- 
tically the director of educational legis- 
lation in that state. 



In Illinois there is a prevailing dis- 
cord among the leaders in these respec- 
tive fields which is discouraging and 
portends disaster. It is said that the 
General Assembly is practically under 
the dictation of the county superintend- 
ents in all matters that affect that of- 
fice, and that they oppose all legislation 
that looks toward a higher grade of 
qualifications in candidates for county 
superintendent. 

We are only reporting what seems 
to be a wide-spread sentiment. We 
know that in some counties the office of 
the county superintendent is growing 
in efficiency. Where that is the case 
there is no objection to higher require- 
ments for the office. 

The situation would be improved by 
a better organization of the leading 
forces of the state. If the superinteml- 
cnts and principals in cities and coun- 
ties would meet together for the stud\- 
of educational conditions with the de- 
sire to promote the common good, 
much would eventually come of it. 
There is a common basis upon which 
;^1I patriotice teachers will stand a hen 
they see that it is common. 

The school-masters' club, organized 
years ago, was thought by its promo- 
ters to look forward to a union which 
would eventually represent the educa- 
tional forces of the state for the good 
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of the state, but it has never risen to 
the level of its opportunities. 

The present occasion which seems to 
give an opportunity to Illinois to stand 
upon the shoulders of the other states 
and, from the study of what is and 
what ought to be, to construct a school 
system superior to any other, is an in- 
viting one. It seems to be the Gover- 
nor's thought that the school men ire 
best fitted to do this work. Certainly 
the educational sentiment of the state 
should direct and perform it, but there 
is a large and influential educational 
sentiment outside the institution we 
have named the school. 

But the school sentiment should be a 
moulding influence in the work. Just 
what is the school sentiment in Illinois 
is unknown. One of the ablest school 
men in the state is advertising, in his 
addresses, the need of a definite and 
commanding purpose in education. It 
would seem as if the educational senti- 
ment of the state ought to have a clearly 
defined purpose of the school before 
formulating a system of procedure to 
realize that purpose. The labor of 
codifying the school law of Illinois is 
an arduous one. If it shall be done in 
five years and be w ell done, that will be 
quite as soon as the most capable com- 
mission available will feel ready to 
make a final report. 



Prof. R. M. 

Wenley 

To the Eoglish 



Prof. R. M. Wenley, 
Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University 
of Michigan, has con- 
tributed to the University Review, the 
principal academic magazine of Eng- 
land, an interesting paper on ''The 
University in the United States." In 



this contribution he has compared and 
contrasted the great universities- of 
England with those of the JJnited 
States, and he makes promise of su- 
perior greatness in the future for our 
own Universities if we shall rise to our 
opportunities. 

After describing our system of de- 
termining degrees, he continues: 

"As I see it, the main objection to 
this system issues from its failure to 
put any premium, even the slightest, 
upon academic distinction. Accord- 
ingly, students think of "university 
honours" as appertaining to official po- 
sitions in undergraduate associations 
and the like, never in terms of intel- 
lectual attainment. So the tendency to 
rest content with a bare pass meets a 
most favourable environment. Did 
space permit, I cou^d emphasize this at 
length and with many apposite illus- 
trations. On the other hand, the flexi- 
bility of the plan is marvellous, and ac- 
commodates admirably a community 
where social changes are rapid and 
startling. But it seems to me produc- 
tive of a more serious evil, one to 
which President Hadley of Yale, has 
adverted in his last Report, though 
rather in a different connection. In 
the first and second years of the uni- 
versity course not a little work is in- 
cluded that can be overtaken with suf- 
ficient efficiency by "instructors'' 
(Angelice, tutors) who possess few or 
no claims to the ability and distinction 
requisite in a university professor. 
The school teacher type — that of the 
average board school in England — 
thus makes entrance into the arts fac- 
ulty, bringing his undesirable associa- 
tions. And, if a "tute" remain in this 
grade of service long enough, very pos- 
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^ibly, by simple lapse of time, he may 
:«receive promotion to a professorship ; 
i f the head of his department be a weak 
:xman, he will recommend this promo- 
tion almost certainly. It thus happens 
-that men attain the chair who are fit 
-to be no more than school sergeants, 
.sind they innoculate the whole acade- 
xnic body w^ith their baleful notions. 
So one frequently finds sitting on the 
same senate and exercising the same 
I)Owers over high educational policy, 
scholars equal to the best anywhere, 
.snd other individuals whose presence 
<3n an English or German staflf would 
loe nigh inconceivable." 

As an example of what the students 
<:onsider "university honors'* won by a 
^'distinguished" student of Michigan 
TJniversity, as set forth in a book pub- 
lished by his fellow students. Prof. 
^Venley gives the following: 

"Freshman Glee Club; Smoker 
<^ommittee; Athletic Committee; Sen- 
ior Reception Committee; Social 
Committee; Class Football Team; 
IMichiganiua (senior society). In the 
-same book the ablest A.B. of the year 
X>assed absolutely without comment." 

The same standard of honors is de- 
"scending into our high schools. To 
-seek anything beyond a mere passing 
onark is frowned upon by the opinion 
of the class, in too many of our sec- 
.^ndary schools. 

In those departments of our i^^reat 
X^niversities that might be called the 
Industrial-Scientific, the great Ameri- 
can Universities lead those of England. 
It is in the Humanities, once regarded 
as the prime essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation, that American Universities are 
weak. They are leaving off making 
men to make animated machines. 



By "the humanities" we mean the 
liberal arts, those that make for the 
freedom of the soul directly. They 
have come into disrepute in America 
chiefly for the reason th^t great f^-ee 
souls have, in so many cases, ceased to 
be the teachers of them, and for the 
additional reason that the universities 
are following the lead of the masses 
who mistake bigness for greatness. To 
be big they must admit students who 
have received no adequate preparation 
for either the woric demanded of them 
or the free life that should characterize 
the University. 

The siprit of the natural scientist is 
in command in the liberal arts depart- 
ment. It is analysis not synthesis, the 
death not the life of the soul, that >ur 
liberal arts tend toward. Our second- 
ary schools seek the graduates of our 
Universities for teachers of the human 
and humane studies. Certainly that is 
the source from which they should 
come. Sit through a recitation period 
of their class in Shakespeare and it will 
be made clear why the graduate of a 
secondary school never reads Shakes- 
peare again. Human machines accu- 
rate and skillfull, and many of them, 
should come from our universities. But 
their greatest work is to makeinen. 

If the writer apprehends the purpose 
of Prof. Wenley, it is not less prepara- 
tion in our great schools for the ad- 
vancement of the material welfare of 
mankind, but more zeal and effective- 
ness in producing men. 



We have read in the 
Journal of Education, 
published in England, 
"We have heard from 
chancellor of the exchequer that we 



Temperance 
In the 
Schools. 
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are under the influence of a wave of 
sobriety: and, more recently, the man- 
ager of a catering company has been 
forced to confess to a discontented 
meeting of share-holders that profits 
flow more freely from the spout of a 
teapot than from the beer-barrel pr the 
wine-cellar/' 

A similar wave of feeling mingled 
with conviction is also inflenencing 
public * opinion in America, and espe- 
cially in the southern states, which is 
resulting in legislation which seeks to 
promote sobriety. It may prove to be 
only spasmodic effort prompted by the 
general conviction that drunkenness 
and the drink habit are two of the most 
active causes of the destruction of hu- 
man life and of property that menace 
society. Men who drink are barred, 
more and more, from employment in 
vocations where sobriety is an import- 
ant factor of safety. They are as dan- 
gerous in some the professions as in 
the industries. 

There are indications that society 
will enforce sobriety as a means of self- 
protection, while it still remains indif- 
ferent to its moral benefit. It is the im- 
mediate danger that stirs man to ac- 
tion in the present stage of his evolu- 
tion. 

"The temperance movement" in 
this country has sought to use the 
schools to show the injury produced by 
alcohol to the organs of the body. In 
this it has been but partially success- 
full, chiefly because of the mechanical 
and uninteresting methods of the 
instruction. It has been largely a mat- 
ter of "cram," prescribed by law, as 
distasteful to the teacher as to the pu- 
pil. This legislative effort has prac- 
tically come to an end. The legislators 



at no time felt that there was a call 
from the country for w^hat an enthusi- 
astic group of women demanded of 
them. The mass was indifferent. 

But the time has come for the 
schools to take up the subject anew 
and set to work in earnest to interest 
the children in a knowledge of their 
own bodies — how they grow, and how 
their growth is arrested. Many of our 
public schools are teaching successfully 
the process of the growth of flowers 
and of vegetables. They are success- 
ful when the children become inter- 
ested in tracing this process and in 
learning what promotes and what ar- 
rests it. By similar methods, and 
along with the plant study, that which 
promotes or arrests the growth of 
their own bodies can be taught. When 
it shall be seen by the pupils to be a 
personal matter, an interest will be 
awakened which it is impossible for 
any abstract, ex-cathedra presentation 
to produce. This is only urging the 
teaching of hygiene, to be sure, but 
what is the teaching of temperance 
other than what promotes and what ar- 
rests life. There seems to have grown 
up in this later generation, a convic- 
tion that the moral influence of the 
child's deeds is not to be taught with 
any directness ; that it must be left for 
him to "work it out" by the process of 
suggestion. We will grow out of that 
notion when we learn how to make di- 
rect moral' instruction interesting to 
the child. Then direct instruction of 
the immorality and sin of poisoning 
the body so that it cannot be a fit in- 
strument in the development of the 
soul, will be found the surest and short- 
est route to the goal sought by educa- 
tion. 
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of the 
JNormal School 



(Some Reflections.) 

•^^1^ The essential contri- 

^lootribtttlon bution made by the 
normal school to edu- 
cation has been the 
<ronviction which has been planted and 
nourished in the public mind that the 
"tieacher must knozv something more 
^han the subjects he teaches, and 
i}e something more than a drill 
:«Tiaster in these subjects. The 
general public has no distinct no- 
tion of what this something is. The 
:«iormal schools themselves, taken as 
2. body, have not yet been so successful 
in weaving this something into the web 
of the life and teachings of their stu- 
dents as they have hoped to be. 

The difference between the normal- 
mnade-teacher and the self-made teacher, 
l)oth having the same mastery of the 
subjects taught, does not yet convince 
the normal schools nor the discrimin- 
.ating public that these schools are giv- 
ing this something which it is their spe- 
«al province to give, in as full a meas- 
ure as the needs of education demand. 
David P. Page, in New York, Horace 
Mann, in Massachusetts, Richard Ed- 
wards, in Illinois, were themselves bea- 
con lights of this something more than 
intellectual knowledge. They illustrate 
the heart-knowledge and the will- 
knowledge which are as essential quali- 
fications of the teacher as is a mastery 
of the systems of intellectual knowl- 
edge which compose the curriculum of 
study. 

For generations a popular fallacy 
has prevailed that the education of a 



human soul can be done in sections — 
mis-called the religious and the secular. 
The secular again became divided into 
the theoretical and the practical, which 
latter had two standards of behavior: 
the theoretical standard which would 
have each man do to others as he would 
have those others do to him ; and the 
practical standard of ''doing to an- 
other as he will do to you." 

So the life of the learner has too 
often become partitioned off into box 
apartments, and the self has become a 
divided and disconnected group of 
selvesy each a stranger to the others. 
Society has taken on a similar group- 
ing, and today we have political lead- 
ers and teachers who feel justified in 
disobeying every command of the deca- 
logue for political success. And so- 
ciety accepts this plea and continues to 
elect them as pillars of the state — the 
state being a separate stall from the 
rest of life. 

So it appears that the great contri- 
bution which the normal school was 
created to make to education has been 
made only in part. The present ten- 
dency seems to be to emphasize the in- 
tellectual knowledge and the mechan- 
ism used in the school above the ideals 
and purposes that make for the "high 
minded men" and women who are to 
"constitute the state" that is yet to be. 
There is a growing protest against the 
doctrine that it is the commanding func- 
tion of education to adjust the lives of 
the growing generation to the environ- 
ment in w^hich they live. The function 
of the school is to produce high-minded 
men and women, and only such as can 
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be made to measure up to this high 
standard should be encouraged to con- 
tinue in a normal school and become 
teachers of the young. There is a dif- 
ference between **high minded men'' 
and minded men. The teacher cannot 
teach what he is not. The minded man 
lacks much of the heart and the will — 
the ideals and active purpose — that be- 
long to him who is high-minded. 

Now I take it that the something that 
distinguishes a normal school is that 
high ideal and commanding purpose so 
manifest in the three men I have men- 
tioned, who were the pioneers in nor- 
mal school extension. Without that, it 
is not a normal school as distinguished 
from the college, the academy, or the 
trade-school. 

I would not be interpreted as saying 
that adjustment to environment is not 
one of the agencies in the work of edu- 
cation. The definition of education is 
the use of the appropriate environment 
to stimulate the self-activity of the 
learner to educate himself. The teach- 
er's sole duty is to select the environ- 
ment and lead the child to make use 
of it. But the teacher's personality 
is the larger half of this en- 



vironment, and the environment in 
which the child lives is the source, in 
great measure, from which the teacher 
draws. Some good people are talking 
as if the sole purpose of education is the 
adjustment of the life of the child to 
the environment in which he lives : — 
as if the social order were the Kingdom 
of Heaven. This conception seems to 
be running as an under-current or flow- 
ing as an over-tone through modern 
society. 

And what is modern society ? Goethe 
has given a vivid picture of some of its 
characteristics in the "Walpurgis 
Night" in the first part of Faust. 

We seem to be at the parting of the 
ways on more than one of the roads 
that together form the highway of hu- 
man life. The child's sole reliance at 
the present time is the home and the 
school for wise influence in the choice 
of his ways. In many cases the home 
does not count as a helpful influence. 

The crying need, above most others, 
is that the normal school supply this 
leaven, which I have tried to describe, 
as its contribution to education, and in 
the largest measure within its power. 



A STUDY OF THE DEPENDENT AND THE DELINQUENT CHILD 
IN THE HOME ENVIRONMENT AS A SCHOOL PROBLEM.* 



J. K. STABLETON. 



This is a report of the work at- 
tempted during the past six years in 
Bloomington, Illinois, a city of thirty- 
thousand inhabitants. A summary of 
the Illinois Compulsory School At- 
tendance Law, the Juvenile Depen- 
dency and Delinquency Law, and the 
Child Labor Law, is necessary to 



make clear the conditions under which 
the work has been carried on. 

The Compulsory School Attendance 
Law provides that every child be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen 
years, not physically nor mentally in- 
capacitated, shall attend school the full 
number of weeks the school is in ses- 



*I*aperread at the Los Aogeles meeUng of the N.E A. Id 1907. 
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sion in the district in which the child 
lives. It makes the proper eyforce- 
ment of this law the duty of boards of 
education and empowers them to em- 
ploy attendance officers to look after 
delinquents. The law holds the par- 
ents finable for non-compliance and on 
failure to pay the fine they may be 
committed to jail. 

The State Child Labor Law supple- 
ments the Compulsory Attendance law, 
and takes away the temptation that 
comes to many parents to take children 
from school for purposes of gain be- 
fore the children have had even the 
minimum of school privileges the state 
gives them. This law forbids that 
any child between the ages of seven 
and fourteen be employed for wages 
during any part of any day while 
schools are in session, and holds both 
parents and employers responsible for 
its violation. 

A dependant child is one practically 
(Without a home, or for whom the 
place it calls home provides little or 
nothing that is educative. When the 
child is almost or wholly without sup- 
IX)rt, it is, by law, dependent. 

The Juvenile Law declares a child 
to be a delinquent when he is incorrigi- 
ble, or does not have home control, or 
is found living in the companionship of 
wrong -doers, or when he is guilty of 
petty crimes and is on the road to be- 
coming a criminal. 

If the parent or parents are -not able 
to enforce proper behavior, or if the 
child cannot, or will not, support him- 
self, as a last resort the court may take 
charge of the child and place it in care 
of a probation officer or commit it tem- 



porarily to some institution to be cared 
for as a state or county charge. 

These laws must all be thoroughly 
understood by the school authorities 
whenever an attempt is made to reach 
the dependent and the delinquent chil- 
dren in their home environment. 

Some one may ask, **Is there not 
more danger of breaking up homes 
than there is hope of building them up 
by the enforcement of these laws?" 
Let us say at the beginning that above 
all things, the school must stand for 
the unbroken home. Nor do we be- 
lieve that all homes can in any sen>e be 
ideal homes. It will take generations 
' for the evolution of even a common 
type of a home out of some habitations 
yet those homes that are only a shade 
better than that which the brute pre- 
pares for its offspring, must be pro- 
tected in the possession of their child- 
ren, and the touch of the school must 
he an inspiring touch, rather than the 
hand of steel that would snatch away 
the children in order to train them in 
a better environment. 

We must remember that death does 
not respect the populous home of the 
poorest day-laborer, nor that the bread 
winner may be stricken with a wasting 
illness, and that want comes in as a 
result. Even in our small cities there 
are children whose parents care so lit- 
tle for them, or have so little power of 
control, that a controlling force out- 
side the home must be exercised to re- 
strain these children from criminal 
lives, and give play to their energy 
along lines that will fix habits of useful 
activity. Not the vengeance of the 
law, but the allurement of love is the 
keynote in all this work; but the fact 
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that there are proper laws, makes the 
labor of love effective in many cases. 

Six years ago there was no system- 
atic effort made to care for the depend- 
ents and the delinquents by the school 
authorities in Bloomington. When 
children, and especially those of the de- 
linquent type, dropped out of school 
they were left largely to themselves. 
At the time the superintendent stated 
to the board that there was need of an 
attendance officer in securing the at- 
tendance of many who ought to be in 
school. At first the board doubted the 
value of such assistance, but finally 
provided it. The officer's work soon 
commended itself to the board so 
strongly that they would as soon think 
of doing without teachers as an attend- 
ance officer. 

About that time two boys, who were 
dependents, and had also become sadly 
delinquent, Avere brought before the 
county judge. The superintendent of 
schools petitioned the court to send the 
boys to the Glenwood Manual Train- 
ing School for boys, a private school 
to which the law of the state gave the 
county judge the right to commit de- 
pendent or delinquent boys. This en- 
tailed on the county from which the 
boys were sent, the payment of ten 
dollars per month for each boy com- 
mitted. The judge had never before 
been petitionecj to make such a com- 
mitment, and doubted whether the 
county board of supervisors would ap- 
prove the expense.. Finally the judge 
asked the superintendent to consent to 
his sending the boys to the State Re- 
formatory, but the superintendent said 
"no.'' The judge then consented to 
send the boys to Glenwood school for 
one month. Within that time the 



county board of supervisors would be 
in session, and the superintendent 
could present the case to them. A 
month later he met the supervisors, 
thirty-five in number, and was given 
an opportunity to plead the boys' case. 
When he had finished speaking, a 
number of the men said "You have 
won your case." But action was re- 
ferred to a special committee, and the 
matter was not settled. Two days later 
the superintendent met the committee 
to which it was referred. He pleaded 
with them to give the boys the chance 
of a school instead of a prison, and not 
to send them to the Reformatory, but 
all to no purpose. Two of the com- 
mittee were from the country districts 
and did not believe in wasting the 
county's money on boys. The case 
was lost; the boys remained at the 
school for five months, however, when 
they were finally transferred to the 
State Reformatory, thereby saving the 
second wealthiest county in Illinois 
$240 a year. 

Six months later the case of two 
other boys came up for a settlement. 
They were not bad boys, but were for 
' a time at least, without a home. The 
drunken, beastly, sot of a father had 
been committed to jail for non-support 
of his family, and after being there for 
sixty days was perfectly willing to 
continue to live at the county's expense. 
The mother's health had failed and 
she had become an object of charity. 
She was anxious to find some home 
where the boys could be cared for un- 
til she recovered sufficiently to support 
them. No one wanted the boys. The 
only possible opening for them other 
than the county infirmary was the 
Glenwood School, but how to get them 
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into it was a knotty problem. The 
matter was presented to the Associated 
Charities by the superintendent of 
schools. Two of the most influential 
men who were interested in the charity 
work of the city said that they would 
go with the superintendent, if he 
would again make a plea before the 
board of superv^isors. This was done. 
He spoke to the entire board and again 
to the committee. His plea was 
granted, and from that day to this, the 
county judge has been an interested 
and most helpful co-operator in all 
cases that have come before him. He 
said to the superintendent, **I wished 
you to educate the supervisors; now 
you have done it." From that time to 
the present he has never spoken of the 
expense to the county when it has been 
necessary to dispose of an extreme 
case; nor has the board of supervisors 
ever offered an objection. 

While extreme cases are very few, 
relatively speaking, the certainty that 
the school authorities can appeal to 
the court for help prevents the possi- 
bility of many cases coming into the 
courts. The schooil authorities in, 
Bloomington have during the past, six 
years come into a close working sys- 
tem with the Associated Charities, 
parents' clubs, the city physician, the 
visiting nurse furnished by one of the 
city's endowed hospitals, and the courts 
are working together to help the de- 
pendent and the delinquent children in 
their home environment. The school 
has been the center from which radi- 
ates the influence that calls upon these 
other agencies to assist in trying to 
make the best possible conditions for 
tfie child. In a city of thirty thousand 
where the ward schools do not enroll 



more than six hundred pupils on an 
average, it is possible for the principal 
with the aid of the teachers and the at- 
tendance officer, to know the home en- 
vironment of almost every child, and 
the superintendent can know the home 
surroundings of all of the most desper- 
ate cases. He can so know these that 
by devoting but little time to the con- 
sideration of them he can advise intel- 
ligently in each case. A very few min- 
utes spent, from time to time, will keep 
him in close touch with all the unusual 
cases that come up. Court cases are 
called on Saturday afternoon. 

The truant officer is looked upon as 
a friendly visitor in most cases. 



But there are parents who have no 
love of their offspring. Two or three 
years ago, at the opening of school in 
Septefnber, the attendance officer was 
called day after day to look up three 
boys belonging to one home, no one of 
whom was over twelve years of age. 
Finally he reported the case to the 
superintendent. The mother who was 
sick in bed, had six children, these 
three boys being the oldest; she had 
been divorced from her husband three 
weeks before and the family were de- 
pendent on charity. The Associated 
Charities knew the case well and gave 
the same report. These three boys 
were on the street all of the time, when 
not in school, and were at school only 
when taken there by the attendance 
officer. They were fast taking on the 
worst element of street life. On the 
advice of the school authorities, the 
mother as soon as she was able, 
brought the boys before the county 
judge to have them placed in a home 
of some kind; the St. Charles Home 
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for boys had been recently opened. 
They were attractive children. The 
mother had no wish to part with them 
longer than until she could take care 
of them. At the request of the super- 
intendent of schools, the judge declared 
the children a county charge, thus mak- 
ing the county responsible for their 
control-; and he appointed the woman 
superintendent of Associated Charities 
their probation officer. The children 
were permitted to remain with the 
mother, but subject to the probation 
officer. The superintendent and the 
judge advised (and the mother con- 
curred) that the oldest of the three boys 
be placed in a suitable private home for 
the school year, if such a home could 
be found. Some one connected with 
the school found a hcmie for this boy 
where he remained till the close of the 
year. From this time on the boys were 
regularly in school. The mother as 
she grew stronger, did sewing and with 
some aid from friends, made a living. 
The father was wholly worthless, who 
felt no parental responsibility for his 
children and no affection for his family. 



Another case : • A drunken father, 
an illiterate, dirty mother, a home not 
more tidy than a hog-pen yet the 
mother-love strong and the father-love 
still burning. It was a large family, 
and none of the children had received 
any good benefit from the privileges of 
school. John, the boy of whom I am 
speaking, was twelve years of age. He 
had entered the public school but re- 
mained but one day, and then left to 
enter one of our Catholic Parochial 
Schools. He soon dropped out of that 
and was fast becoming one of the street 
^ang made up of a criminally inclined 



class of boys older than the compulsory 
school age. The school attendance of- 
ficer called at the home and talked with 
the parents explaining to them that the 
boy must attend school and that if they 
did not keep him there, and away from 
the companionship of depraved older 
boys during school hours it would be 
necessary to compel them to do so. The 
priest of the parish talked. with the par- 
ents and tried his persuasive powers, 
but all to no purpose. Teachers, at- 
tendance officer and priest, were alike 
unable to stimulate the parents to act. 
The priest finally said that he could do 
no more. The superintendent had the 
parents brought before the county 
Judge to show cause for not keeping 
John in school. It was a revelation to 
the parents when they were told that 
the school could call upon the Judge 
and that he could even take their child 
away from them altogether because 
they did not properly care for him. 
**Good Lord, Judge,'* said the woman, 
"you don't mean to say you can take 
my child away from me when I hain't 
beat him. I didn't believe you could 
take a child away unless I beat him." 
My boy's sick he ain't able to go to 
school." The boy was not strong phy- 
sicaly and needed better attention than 
his people were giving him. The phy- 
sician who had attended him a half- 
year before, when a serious surgical 
operation had been performed, was 
present in court to testify that the par- 
ents' neglect was the cause of his deli- 
cate condition of health. He also 
stated that his home was not a fit place 
for the child. 

The boy had a rupture and shouUl 
wear a truss which would cost only one 
dollar and a half. Although the father 
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received gocxl wages he and the mother 
preferred to spend the money for Hqiior 
and let the boy suffer for want of a 
truss. The Judge explained to these 
people his power in the case, and finally 
told them that at the request of the su- 
I>erintendent he would give them an 
opportunity to do better. The father 
said he would rather give up his drink- 
ing than to give up his boy. Then on 
condition that the parents at once se- 
cure a truss for the boy, and that they 
keep him properly clothed and in school 
every day, the Judge permitted them to 
keep him, but one of the public school 
officers' probation officer was put in 
full control of the boy. They got the 
truss for the lad, kept him well clothed 
and clean, and in school every day dur- 
ing the year. 

A few weeks after the boy's case had 
been thus settled, the superintendent 
met the boy's priest and the priest said 
he thought a mistake had been made. 
"The boy should have been taken from 
the parents and sent to some home." 
The latter part of the year the priest 
and superititendent met again and 
talked of the boy. When the priest 
learned that the boy had not missed a 
day from school, was well clothed and 
clean, he said: "You have done the 
right thing, I'm sure you have." Not 
'c>ng ago the father met the superin- 
tendent on the street tipped his hat and 
^niiled. The superintendent smiled 
"^crk and said, "You have done well by 
^h^ boy." The father thanked him 
^'"lile his face beamed with a feeling of 
'"^^ewed self-respect. 

The boy was his boy and he had a 

^^&ht to him; but he had learned that 

Y^ ^tate through its officers had a 

^^ght to demand that the parents do 



their best by the boy. The school was 
the only center in the community 
enough interested and sufficiently pow- 
erful to bring this about. 

As this work is now organized, it is 
very easy to call on the city physician 
or the visitng nurse. The principals can 
secure the assistance of either of these 
officers at any time by calling them 
over the 'phone. 



A family had recently moved from 
a neighboring city into one of the 
poorer wards. The two little girls had 
been in school but a few weeks when 
they dropped out. The character of 
the children was such that the teacher 
and principal thought there must be 
trouble in the home, else they woud be 
in school. The principal visited the 
home instead of sending the attendance 
officer. She was kindly received and 
found both the girls and the mother 
with sore faces and sore heads. It was 
a poor home and poorly cared for. The 
mother did not know what was the 
matter with them, but hoped the chil- 
dren would soon get well and be back 
to school. The principal explained that 
she could send a woman who could tell 
them what to do to cure the sore faces 
and heads — the visiting nurse, who 
often helped the school children in their 
homes when the mothers did not know 
what ought to be done. The mother 
was pleased and the principal sent the 
visiting nurse, who found the mother 
and the girls in bad condition as the re- 
sult of vermin. She directed them how 
to clean up; took the proper remedies 
to them, and followed up the case un- 
til the heads and faces were healed. 
The nurse gave some very wholesome 
lessons to the mother and directed in 
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cleaning not only their heads but the 
home. Some will say, that this mother 
must have been a good-for-nothing or 
this would never have arisen. But she 
was a mother and her children were 
school children; and their's was a de- 
linquent home. 



The object of this paper has been to 
show^ in some detail an attempt on the 
part of a school to extend its influence 
to the children of the delinquent homes 
for the betterment of the children and, 
incidentally, for the -stimulation of the 
parents. The visiting nurse has been 
very helpful. She enters the home 
with a freedom that the city physician 
cannot, and wins the confidence of the 
mother by helping her to care better 
for the little ones. 

In some instances where there is rea- 
son to believe that the child is being 
kept out of scool under a false pretense 
of sickness, the simplest remedy has 
been to ask the city physician to inves- 
tigate and 'phone the attendance officer. 
This invariably brings the child into 
school to stay, because the parents 
know that between the city physician 
and the attendance officer there is no 
longer a possibility of escape. 

Now and then there are homes so 



immoral that the children of the schools 
need to be protected from the contam- 
inating influences of the children from 
such a home, and the state must protect 
the child from the blighting eflFects of 
its own home. The question some- 
times arises, "Is it right for a child 
with such knowledge of evil life to be 
placed with little ones whose minds are 
free from the taint that comes from 
such associations; if not, what should 
be done with the child?** The state, as 
I have said, owes this child protection 
as well as others more favored. In one 
such case, the superintendent petiticwied 
the court and had a child placed in one 
of the state schools where for the first 
time in her life she was free from the 
destroying environment of her own 
home. 

If the superintendent of schools is 
the organizing head of all the available 
forces in the community for the uplift 
of the dependent and the delinquent 
children, and there is this combined ef- 
fort, results can be secured that would 
not be possible in any other way. 

The work need not burden the su- 
perintendent if properly organized, nor 
need it take an undue amount of his 
time in a city of thirty thousand popu- 
lation. 



HOW TO MAKE BIBLE READINGS INTERESTING TO CHILDREN. 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 
II 



The immediate result of the conver- 
sation reported in the last number was 
that I resolved to stop the perfunctory 
use of the Scriptures at opening exer- 



cises in that school and to interest the 
children in the Bible by the paradoxical 
method of reading something else to 
them. 
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You should have seen the alert atten- 
tion resulting from my statement that 
for a change I would read to them for 
some weeks from other Bibles than our 
own so that they might make compari- 
sons. 

After some words of explanation 
concerning the author and the charac- 
ter of his work, the following selections 
from the "Maxims'' of Ptah Hotep 
were read to the very evident delight 
of the audience, who at first were 
merely curious about a book six thou- 
sand years old, but soon showed an 
eager interest in the verses themselves. 

Be not of your learning vain ; 

Treat the simple and the wise 

With like honors. Open lies 
Art's great gate for all, and they 
Who have entered by that way. 

Know how still before theni flies 
The perfection they would gain. 

But wise sayings hidden are, 
Like the emerald that is mined, 
Or the hard-won gem slaves find 
Packed within the Quartz and spar. 

nUUTABILITY. 

Keep your temper, grumble not. 
With your neighbor be not cross, 
Speak not rudely, oil your tongue, 
Compliment is gain, not loss: 
He who prone to passion hot, 
Of his words no longer master. 
At his neighbor raves, is wrong. 
Let not trifles irritate. 
Being vexed, you but create 
Sorrow that is sure to stay. 
When the pet has passed away. 

Candidates for the police force in 
ancient Egypt were required to mem- 
orize the following : 

Are you enroled a member of the police, 
Son of the guardian of our public peace. 
Then, though the why you may not understand. 
Your duty do, with firmness give command. 
Fulfill instructions just as they were sent. 
And mind the words, not what you think was 

meant ; 
The master knows why so the order ran, 
Yours not to comment, you are the message 

mail 

When it was suggested that I would 
skip the "Advice to Teachers" and 



"Advice for Husbands" as probably of 
no interest to the pupils, they were 
more than eager to hear them. 

TO THACHERS. 

If thou a teacher be 

Set forth thy plan. 
As thou decidest, see 

Thou play the man. 

Do what is good and just, 

Perfect, qomplete; 
Deeds that when thou art dust, 

Still shall be sweet. 

Never let words decide. 

Flattery disdain, 
Words such as foster pride, 

Words that make vain. 

ADVICE FOR HUSBANDS. 

If thou art wise, of things at home beware, 
Love thou thy wife, and love her without 

lack, 
Fill thou her stomach well, well clothe her 
back. 
This for her person is the chiefest care. 

See that her ointments fail not, and caress her. 
Each day she lives, her heart's desire fulfill, 
For know that honoring his lady's will 

In kindness, honors him who doth possess her. 

Never be brutal, or brute violence use. 
Tact, it is tact will influence her desires. 
Think what* she aims at, and to what aspires. 

What she regards and what she most would 
choose. 

This is the way to keep her heart at home. 
Repel her — lo ! a gulf between you grows ! 
Call her, display your love, she sees and 
knows, 

Open your arms, she to your arms will come. 

The following stanzas elicited the 
comment from some of the boys that 
the world must have been a good deal 
the same thousands of years ago that 
it is now. 

FOR RULERS. 

Him who tries to rule by dread 
God in turn will rule by fright; 
He who boasts that fear is might 

God will from his mouth take bread. ' 

If a man through fear be grown 
Wealthy, God will claim his land; 
If he boasts a bully's hand, 

God shall break the bully down. 

God wills none should make afraid ; 
Grant the people means to live 
Peacefully ; they will re-gfivc 

Toil not grudged, but gladly paid. 
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FOR LEADERS AND JUDGES. 

If, as a leader, thou art called to give 
Judgment on others, see thou take great care 
So that they conduct be esteemed fair. 

And strive without reproach thyself to live. 

Who hinders law, for violence makes way. 
No mob the upper hand can ever gain 
If Justice on the judgment seat remain, 

And Right-is-might, not Might-is-right hath 
sway. 

The ends of justice change not, ever t)ne 
In scope; so doth the father teach the son. 

Though perhaps of interest, it would 
take too much space to report the 
thoughtful comments made to me af- 
terwards by various pupils. Next 
some of the sayings of Confucius were 
read. The young people were very 
much surprised by their similarity to 
Bible precepts. I do not remember 
what was used for the following few 
days but when I then asked the pupils 
to listen carefully to certain of the 
Pjoverbs of Solomon and consider how 
they compared with the recent read- 
ings, they were received with marked 
attention. 

Charlotte remarked to me, **I don't 
believe I ever really listened to that 
chapter before though Fve heard Supt. 
X. read it dozens of times. You know 
he almost always does read 'from Pro- 
verbs when he leads the exercises, until 
we're all sick of them. Honest now, I 
never knew that was beautiful before." 
"Same here," said Florence; "that's 
because we all listened to it as if it were 
a new thing since you asked us to com- 
pare it with the others." "Yes," said 
Louise, "that was it. We never 
thought of anything in the Bible as if 
it were a piece of literature and had 
any qualities of style or any beauty or 
anything. Of course we knew it was 
good for us in a religious way, but we 
just took it for that only like a medi- 



cine and never supposed there could be 
anything pleasant or interesting about 
it." "Suppose we compare a little fur- 
ther from time to time," I suggested. 
"Oh, yes, do go on as you've beg^^m ; it 
makes morning exercises so interesting 
and they've always been dead or sleepy 
before." 

Soon passages from the Rig- Veda 
were compared with certain Pslams, 
after which several pupils came to me 
with the original discovery of the hith- 
erto utterly unsuspected fact that Pa- 
vid was a poet. I mention this because 
it is significant. 

During the next few weeks short se- 
lections from the Vedas, the Zeiv! 
Aresta, the Talmud and the Ko'-an 
were received with varying degrees of 
appreciation. 

At this point it may be well to an- 
swer the question that, will occi;r to 
many as to the desirability of introduc- 
ing young people to such literature by 
saying that while certain individual 
passages from the scriptures of other- 
religions were particularly admired for 
good and sufficient reasons by different 
pupils, those who did any real think- 
ing expresed themselves to the effect 
that their own Bible (to their evident 
surprise), taken as a whole, possessed 
far greater literary beauty and variety 
than any other, and seemed broader in 
its application to all conditions and hu- 
man life. Along with this there came 
frequently a gratifying statement of 
increased respect for other forms of be- 
lief. 

In another school, in order to*^ 
awaken interest in the Bible, I tried a-- 
very different experiment and one that::: 
succeeded beyong my expectations^ 
Hiding the Testament in a larger bool^ 
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so that the children could not see from 
what I read, I said to the pupils in the 
large assembly-room:: "The Caesar 
class have been reading about a battle 
and a storm at sea and I want to read 
them an account of the wrecking of 
a Roman ship in the Mediterranean. 
Their class time being short, maybe 
the rest of you will be willing for me 
to use the time of morning exercise to- 
day and tomorrow for this purpose." 
I had hardly begun reading the story 
of Paul's journey from Acts when ev- 
ery boy and most of the girls, to use 
a new\spaper phrase, * 'began to sit up 
and take notice." The usually listless 
attitude of mind and body vanished. 
Attention was perfect. "Bully story — 
Oh, I. mean a fine one," said Oliver ap- 
provingly as he passed my desk on his 
way to class. "Why didn't you finish 
it and let the classes wait?" Harry, 
the next in line, whispered "Wish you 
had." 

Two days later, Stella and Emma 

came to me. Tlie former said, "That 

story was interesting and we want to 

know what book you were reading 

^rom. I can't place it. I never heard 

't before yet the language seemed fa- 

Tiiliar." "There's something about it 

F>\izzles me too," remarked Emma. 

* * It's as if I ought to know it. Who was 

^hat Paul anyway? What was his 

^^ther name?" Harry, standing by 

^Vas trying to read my face. "I've 

t^een thinking and thinking too," he 

^aid. "Oh say, girls, could it have 

V>een the Paul in the Bible? I believe 

it was by the way . Miss L. looks 

amused." "Yes" said Emma emphati- 

orally," that explains all. No wonder 

it sounded familiar. Why we've had a 

^vhole series of sermons on the life 



of Paul at our church this winter 
and we must have heard it read in con- 
nection with them." "You must have 
learned a heap from those sermons and 
readings then if you didn't even rec- 
orgnize them," said Harry. "But 
you're no worse than the rest of us. 
Miss L. fooled us good and proper by 
saying she'd read us a story of advent- 
ure. It's the truth though. That's 
what it is, but hardly any of us would 
have listened with half an ear if we'd 
know it came out of the Bible." 
"Why?" I asked. "Oh, I dunno," an- 
swered the boy with an air of prefer- 
ring not to tell. He acquiesced by 
emphatic words when Stella replied 
earnestly in his stead, "Because we 
never knew before that there was one 
thing really interesting in it. Oh, you 
needn't be shocked. It's always been 
made dry and stupid to us. You read 
it as if it were a description of some- 
thing real. I mean you didn't have 
that solemn, mournful sing-song tone 
that almost everybody uses in read- 
ing from the Bible — It always 
sounds so dreary one can't get inter- 
ested. I'm sure we never knew before 
that there was a story of real life any- 
where in it." 

So many teachers may find it hard 
to believe that the impression of "un- 
realness" is a serious hindrance to 
older pupils taking an active interest 
in Scripture readings that I cannot for- 
bear quoting what a lady exceptionally 
well versed in general literature once 
told me of her personal experience. 
Said my friend, "I was more than 
twenty-five years old and had certainly 
read and studied seriously for many 
years when, some one happening to 
speak of the color of Mose's hair and 
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eyes as familiarly as if he had been 
some acquaintance, it came* to me with 
a sudden shock that none of the Bible 
characters had ever been real men or 
women to me. I had quite unconsci- 
ously regarded them all in exactly the 
same light as I had the characters of 
the Greek mythology. I don't under- 
stand why that was but it is the truth.'' 
This lady was the daughter of a highly 
educated minister and had spent her 
life among unusually well-read people. 
But to return to the children. After 
hearing the description of the begin- 
ning of Solomon's temple one morning, 
Bert said to me with the air of having 
unexpectedly met an old friend, "Say, 
that King Hiram of Tyre you read of 
this morning who furnished the cedar 
and the skilled workmen, wasn't he the 



same we had in Phoenician History 
last week? Yes? That's great. Why 
then King Solomon must really have 
lived too." "Why, of course he did; 
didn't you know that? " I asked. "No, 
I never did think so. You see I never 
believed any man could have had three 
hundred wives and so of course I 
thought all the rest about him was just 
a yarn too. But now I'm going to 
read some more about him. Wish 
I could have seen that temple. I don't 
believe there's any building as grand as 
that now-a-days though I've read of a 
good many and seen some." 

(To be concluded.) 
[The next number will contain some 
hints on making Bible characters real 
as well as interesting to children.] 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

A. 13. WARNER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 



In the teaching of English either of 
two very distinct aims may be kept in 
view: i. To give formal knowledge 
and historic insight. 2. To give power 
and facility in the interpretation and the 
use of English as an instrument for the 
expression of thought and feeling. If 
the first of these aims l(X)ms large be- 
fore the teacher, he will teach linguis- 
tics, spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
rhetoric, philology. His demands will 
all be made upon the memory of word 
and form. His method will consist in 
relentless drill upon the arbitrary us- 
ages of those who write English. He 
will insist upon formal accuracy, criti- 
cise mistakes in penmanship and punc- 
tuation, and praise those who indent 
their paragraphs and spell as orthodox 



writers should. His instruction may 
be specific, systematic, positive, and 
thorough. His examination tests will 
be conclusive, and his records may al- 
ways show the exact standing of each 
of his pupils. 

But if the teacher is chiefly con- 
scious of the second aim, he will 
teach literature, conversation, art, 
oratory. His purpose will be to en- 
large the life experiences of his pupils, 
to add to their general culture, to stim- 
ulate the imagination, to refine the 
taste, to develop appreciation of 
thought and feeling and power and 
beauty. His method will be varied and 
general but will always include the ex- 
tensive and intensive reading of choice 
literature, the listening to those who 
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speak well, and both oral and written 
expression of that which the soul 
yearns to utter. He will insist upon 
worthy thought, upon clearness of ex- 
pression, and upon fidelity to truth. 
He w^ill criticise false reasoning and 
morbid feeling. He will rejoice at ev- 
ery evidence of clear thinking, vivid 
imagining, or healthy feeling. He will 
praise the virile and facile expression 
of truth and beauty. His instructions 
will often be indirect, general, and un- 
systematic. 

The teacher should remember that 
mental energy cannot be divided be- 
tween form and content without great 
loss. Attention to form will render 
the content commonplace; attention to 
content is certain to lead tb neglect of 
form. In speaking or writing there 
should be a smooth, rapid, unbroken 
stream of thought. If a question of 
diction, spelling, punctation, or gram- 
mar is projected into consciousness, 
this thought stream is internipted and 
the quality of the composition suffers. 
If the study of the formal side of Eng- 
lish is over emphasized or dwelt upon 
too continuously, in any of its phases, 
tfiere is certain to come a time when 
the habit of observing form v/ill seri- 
ously, even disastrously, interfere with 
the power of expression. It is most 
difficiHt, indeed, for an expert penman 
or a professional speller to write any- 
thing that is worth while, and a skilled 
proof-reader can scarcely understand, 
much less enjoy, what he reads. In 
these cases the attention is given to the 
form, and that means that it is taken 
from the thought. The evidence upon 
the other side is quite as strong : few 
of those who are called great in the 
field of literature — ^poets, essayists, nov- 



elists, orators, — have been philologists 
or technical scholars and many of the 
most virile and imaginative have been 
noticeably careless as to traditional 
fonns. They were great because their 
mental energy was given to construc- 
tive and creative work. 

This seems to me as indisputable 
psychological principle. If so, perhaps 
the following pedagogic sugges- 
tions may be considered as its 
chief corollaries : Intensive and syste- 
matic drill in English forms as such 
should be confined to those years 
in which the imitative faculties 
are most active and mechanical 
drill is indicated. At any stage of 
development, specific drill and instruc- 
tion in English fonns should be so iso- 
lated and conducted as not to interfere 
with the free play of the mind in the 
constructive work of composition or the 
imaginative work of interpretation. 
Certainly in the high school and col- 
lege, perhaps in the elementary school 
as well, the highest mead of praise 
must not be bestowed for mere ac- 
curacy in orthoraphy, penmanship, 
or grammar. Perhaps we should 
learn to write as we learn to 
talk, by the spontaneous imitation 
of good mo<lels; although there 
must be room for conscious and volun- 
tary imitation of that usage which has 
the force of authority. The best 
teacher of English cannot ignore, he 
will not neglect, the formal side of his 
subject; but he will so subordinate it 
as to exalt the spirit to which the form 
ministers. Perhaps the best possible 
exercises for the mastery of the techni- 
que of written language are exact 
copying of various literary fonns with 
pen or typewriter and writing from oral 
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dictation. These exercises should be at- 
tempted without any effort at compo- 
sition and with little or no attention to 
the content of what is written. Thus 
may be mastered writing, spelling, 
punctuation, arrangement of para- 
graphs, sentence structure, idiom, dic- 
tion, and choice of grammatical forms. 
To be sure, the adoption of this method 
by the schools would play havoc with 
thfi text-book business; but it would 
save a few y^ars of time, achieve stu:- 
cess where failure is now too common, 
and not kill the goose that lays the 
golden tgg. 

It were indeed pleasant if students 
who enter college, even if those who en- 
ter high school, were already so trained 
that correct English would be the rule 
rather than the exception. This is 
what the high schools and the colleges 
have been crying for and, at first 
thought, the desire does not seem to be 
wholly unreasonable. Disappointment 
in this particular has led the former to 
bitterly criticise the elementary school 
and the latter to say many uncharit- 
able and uncomplimentary things of 
the high school. Even as I write there 
comes from the press a new volume con- 
taining a classified list of the mistakes 
that freshmen make as shown by the 
records of one of our great institu- 
tions. This book can be used as a mar- 
iner uses his charts and will render safe 
navigation in these dangerous waters. 
The chief trouble with all this is that 
such an emphasis upon form during 
the periods of childhood and adoles- 
cence as will attain the desired degree 
of accuracy will almost certainly de- 
stroy the power of literary imagina- 
tion upon which worth-while composi- 
tion depends. Perhaps it would be well 



for teachers of English to remember 
that accuracy is not the chief quality of 
good English. As it is, I fear that -the 
genius of expression is often rendered 
halting and self-conscious by the ex- 
cessive formal drill of the schools. 

But teaching, in its higher reaches, 
is a spiritual process and the artist 
teacheV who would emphasize the spir- 
itual in the teaching of English must 
be far more than a good proof reader. 
Perhaps a rich personal experience 
that his developed quick sympathies 
and a profound insight into life and a 
ready appreciation for tnith and 
beauty in the expression of that life 
through language, are the most essen- 
tial qualifications. Teachers posses- 
sing these qualifiactions may have 
taken the special English courses of 
universities; they must have looked 
deep into the human heart and been 
moved by the varying aspects of na- 
ture. They must understand the dif- 
ference between the natural and poetic 
expression of one's own thought and 
feeling and the perfunctory writing of 
mechanical themes. They must know 
how to stimulate ethical and esthetic 
feelings and how to use the treasures 
of literature that they may minister to 
human culture and both form and 
' strengthen character. 

It is often said that teachers of^Eng- 
Hsh are over-worked. Many seem to be 
slaves to the drudgery of theme reading 
and correcting and to feel that those 
who teach English must have small 
classes and few daily recitations. Is it 
heresy to suggest that most of this 
drudgery is worse than loss of love's la- 
bor ? In fact red-ink annotations to per- 
functory school themes have but small 
influence upon the students who write 
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the themes. It would be better for 
them to correct each other's theYnes; 
and it would be far better for the teach- 
ers to read poetry,^ attend the theater, 
talk with their friends, and themselves 
write themes so beautiful and forceful 
as to be presented to their classes as 
models. The teacher of English needs 
to live a full life, to think and feel 
much, to read widely, to hear those 
who are gifted in the art of oral expres- 
sion, and to practice speaking and 
writing. Drudges, proof-readers, me- 
chanical writers, and persons who can- 
talk should not try to teach English. 

It is safe to say that for artistic 
method we are wise to go to the mod- 
em primary teacher rather than to the 
university. This is specially tnte if we 
are high school teachers. For the sake 
of its suggestiveness, therefore, I beg 
to present an exercise in English com- 
position which it was my privilege to 
witness recently in a first-grade school. 



The children who had as yet taken 
but the first steps in learning to read 
were alert and eager. It need not be 



added that they were enthusiastic and 
quivering with interest. Each in turn 
took his place upon a chair in front of 
the school to read a story to his school- 
mates. The stories were read from 
blank sheets of paper, the only injunc- 
tions being that they must be true and 
beautiful. And what stories! You 
could hear the song of birds, and catch 
the odor of roses and violets, and see 
the flashes of color among the trees, 
and feel the twang of sea breezes upon 
your brow, and see the dimples in the 
cheecks of cooing babies as these little 
men and women read (composed) 
tales of loving mothers, gentle friends, 
playful pets, wonderful excursions and 
experiences, all woven from memory 
and imagination. Mistakes were made 
and eliminated by substitution, the 
skillful teacher knowing how to do this 
without breaking the stream of thought 
or making her children timid and self- 
conscious. I wonder whether these 
children will do so well when writing 
college themes. And yet. Miss Wheeler, 
the teacher, called this a game, and the 
children thought they were having 
fun! 



A CHAPTER FROM ILLINOIS HISTORY. 



GEO. P. BROWN. 



[The following is a chapter taken somewhat 
at random from a young people's history of 
Illinois. The author is seeking to write a bio- 
graphy of the state after the manner in which 
he would write the biography of one of its 
citizens. The state is a soul and a body. The 
soul makes the body. The state is a will and 
also a form in which the will embodies itself. 
The state is both subjective and objective. 
The subject reveals itself in the object. 

Illinois is a good example of the develop- 
ment of a government for the people into a 
govermerit hy the people to that stage to which 
a govcrmcnt by the people has been yet at- 
tained. In the history of this state the stages 
are well marked from the chaos of individual 
ism as a principle of free goverment toward 
that of institutional freedom, which wills the 



freedom under law of every individual. 

This chapter shows one stage Of this growth 
before the idea of the state as an institution 
has been born in the minds of the people. The 
book is written, as stated above, for the young ; 
the young in thought whether or not they are 
young in years. It is a not a new idea, to 
conisder a state as a personality or folk-soul, 
but it is seldom that the development of this 
folk-soul into fuller consciousness is inten- 
tionally followed by the historian as the bio- 
grapher of an individual follows his psychol- 
ogical development. It is the conviction of the 
writer that one must study the institution 
called the state by a similar process in order 
to understand it as an institution, rather than 
as the combination and co-ordination of differ- 
ent mechanical forces.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Beginning of Govcrment by the People. 

Those who took part in setting up 
the state goveniment and conducting 
it during the first administrations, 
were more famiHar with government 
*for the pepople," than "by the pepole/' 
Not many of the first settlers had 
taken any part in conducting the gov- 
ernment under which they had form- 
erly lived, and most of the citizens at 
the organization of the state had spent 
their lives on the frontier where every 
one was, in large measure, a law unto 
himself. Each was most interested in 
the exercise of his ow^n free-will and in 
attaining his own personal ends, with- 
out much serious regard for the wills 
or the rights of others. The strenuous 
pioneer life of those times required 
"every tub to stand on its own bottom'' 
— to use a pioneer phrase. He must 
look out for himself or perish. 

The first citizens of Illinois were a 
band of hardy pioneers, being mostly 
farmers and backwoodsmen of whom 
Daniel Boone of Kentucky was a dis- 
tinguished example. This group of 
men did not number six thousand vot- 
ers in the whole state when it was ad- 
mitted to the Union, and not one-third 
of those took any active part for some 
years in the election of the national or 
.state officers and law makers. They 
had much to learn before a govern- 
ment "of the whole people, by the 
whole people, and for the whole 
people'' could be established. 

The school education of the early 
fathers of our state was very limited." 
A majority of them could not read, nor 
could they write more than their names. 
Gen. St. Clair who was the first 
governor of the North-West Territory, 



twenty-eight years before the admis- 
sion of Illinois into the Union, visited 
Kaskaskia in 1790 and set up the 
County of St. Clair, which then em- 
braced the whole of the southern part 
of that section of the North- West ter- 
ritory which afterward became our 
state. He reported that he found it 
ver>' difficult to find officers for the dif- 
ferent districts of this county w^ho 
could keep the necessary records, for 
"not one in fifty of those who were 
otherwise capable could either read or 
write." While these first citizens had 
no literary education the training 
gained in their pioneer life had made 
them strong and efficient in practical 
affairs. But they had no clear ideas of 
the duties of a state or of the proper 
administration of a state government. 
These are facts we must keep in mind 
as w^e read of their mistakes and the 
disasters that followed these mistakes. 



In setting up a state government, it 
was necessary, in the first place, to 
elect the officers provided by the consti- 
tution, and enact a body of laws. The 
constitution had been made for the 
people; it was not adopted by the 
people. Indeed the people knew noth- 
ing of what it contained before Con- 
gress had accepted it and declared Illi- 
nois a state on 'November 13, 1818, by 
a vote of 117 ayes and 34 nayes. The 
people did not object to this exclusion 
of themselves from a direct voice in 
making the fundamental law by which 
they were to be governed, for they 
knew no better. They elected accord- 
ing to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, Shadrach Bond for governor, 
w^ho was a farmer of limited education, 
but a man of marked ability who had 
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been a territorial officer. The people also 
elected a Lieutenant Governor, and a 
General Assembly composed of a Sen- 
ate containing thirteen senators and a 
House of Representatives of twenty- 
seven members. 

Governor Bond's first message was 
notable for the reason" that it urged 
that the legislature should make pro- 
vision for the education of the children 
of the state, and, also, because it rec- 
ommended that a canal should be con- 
structed which should connect Lake 
Michigan with the Illinois river; thus 
opening a , water-way between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. 
This would make the Mississippi river 
a highway of commerce between the 
east, the north, and the south. These 
two recommendations showed that 
Governor Bond was capable of becom- 
ing a statesman of high rank. 

The constitution provided that the 
Governor and the Lieutenant Governor 
should be elected by the people, but 
that all other state officers should be 
appointed either by the governor or by 
^he legislature, as the General Assem- 
f>ly might determine. This provision 
^as one of the evils that flew out of 
that pandora-box of ills, called the con- 
stitution. 

The first General Assembly chose 

^^^ State Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney 

^neral, and the Supreme Judges. 

"^ Governor was permitted to ap- 

J^^nt the secretary of state. But every 

s^^ccessive Assembly changed this or- 

^^'" to suit their personal preferences. 

Whenever the governor and the As- 

^^bly were mutually friendly the 

grovemor would nominate more of 

^e officers and the legislature would 



confirm them. When the governor 
had a mind of his own, the legislature 
ignored the governor and elected all 
these officers. This was government 
for the people but not by the people, 
and much confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion was caused for the reason that 
the citizens never knew what per- 
sons would be chosen to serve them; 
and, besides, it was a growing 
cause of dissension between the ad- 
ministration and the legislature, 
first seven administrations or twenty- 
eight years, no governor could ever be 
elected to a public office after the ex- 

• piration of his term as governor, al- 
though all but one of them were candi- 
dates for some office at different times. 
During this period every new legis- 
lature repealed most of the laws in 
force and enacted new ones. No one 
knew what the laws of the state would 
be for a longer perio<l than two years. 
Governor Ford, who was prominently 
connected with state affairs and with 
every legislature from 1818-19 to 
1847, remarks in his history of that 
period, **A session of the legislature 
was like a great fire in the boundless 
prairie of the state; it consumed every- 

' thing. And again it was like the gen- 
ial breath of spring ; it made all things 
new.'' People remarked that it was a 
fortunate thing that the Holy Bible 
could not be "legislated upon*' by the 
General Assembly, for *'no one would 
then know,'' they said, "what is the 
law of God any more than he now 
knows what is the law of the state.'' 

This is one illustration of die vague 
conception which our Illinois forefath- 
ers had for a "government by the 
people.'* It was not the general wel- 
fare so much as the personal interests 
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of the law makers that controlled legis- 
lation. 

Th^re was another thing which these 
forefathers did not know about "a re- 
publican government/* and which must 
be learned if it shall be a free govern- 
ment. 

At the beginning of our statehood 
and for long afterward it was 
thought that the candidate who 
was most widely known and was 
a personal favorite with the larg- 
est number of people, should be 
chosen to office without serious consid- 
eration of his fitness to perform the du- 
ties of the office. As an example of 
this, the first legislature elected Wil- 
liam P. Foster, to be one of the judges 
of the supreme court. Mr. Foster was 
unknown to the people, having resided 
in the state but a few weeks; but he 
was a courteous, pleasing gentleman 
who set to work to capture the legis- 
lature ancf did it so effectually that he 
was elected to this most honorable and 
useful of the state offices. Foster was 
not a lawyer either in legal knowledge 
or in practice. He was utterly ignor- 
ant of the duties of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Governor Ford, in 
his history of the Illinois adoptes the 
following quotation as a proper de- 
scription of him : "He was the mild- 
est mannered man that ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat, with such true 
breeding of a gentleman that you never 
could divine his real thought.'* 

He was appointed to one of the 
more populous judicial districts but 
had the good sense never to appear in 
court. After drawing his salary Jhe 
vanished from the state, and figured 
thenceforth- as a common swindler and 
moral leper in other states. 



It took such experience as this 
much of it, to teach the early in 
tants of our state that it was the 
of the legislature to look first t< 
welfare of the people when they el 
state officers or enacted laws fo 
government of the citizens. 

The general feeling among off 
even of the courts of justice, that 
continuance in office depended 
their personal popularity amon] 
people and among those whor 
people might elect to the Genera 
sembly, is illustrated by the trial 
murderer where another judge o 
supreme court than Foster was pi 
ing. The trial had ended, the v< 
of guilty had been brought in, an 
judge was about to pronounce sen 
of death. 

The prisoner stood up and the j 
addressed him as follows : 

"Mr. the jury in their 

diet say your are guilty of murder 
the law says you are to be hung. 
I want you and all your friends < 

on Creek to know that it i 

I who condemns you, but it is the 

and the law. Mr. the la 

lows you time for preparation, ai 
the court wants to know what tim< 
would like to be hung." The pri: 
replied, "May it please the court, 
ready at any time ; those who kil 
body have no power to kill the 
my preperation is made and I am i 
to suffer at any time the court ma 
poinf.*' The judge then said, 

you must know that it is a 

serious matter to be hung; it Cc 
happen to a man more than once i 
life; the court will give you until 
day four weeks. Mr. Clerk look 
see whether this day four weeks c 
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on Sunday." It was found that it 
came on Thursday. The judge then 

said, "Mr. the court gives you 

until this day four weeks, at which 
time you are to be hung/' 

The attorney general here inter- 
posed, and urged that a formal sen- 
tence be pronounced such as was usual 
and proper on those solemn occasions 
when "the life of a human being is to 
be sentenced away by the court." 

The judge replied, "Oh, Mr. At- 
torney General, Mr. under- 
stands the whole matter as well as if 
I had preached to him a month. He 
knows he has got to be hung this day 
four weeks. You understand it that 

way Mr. , don't you?" The 

prisoner assented and the judge ad- 
journed the court. 

Now this judge was not an ignor- 
amous as one might suppose, but a 
lawyer of some attainments, and an 
average man who held important of- 
fices in the state for many years to 
which he was elected by the people. He 
was a damagoge. 

The incident is related here not 
to speak with disrespect of this 
judge, but only to show what was 
public sentiment in the state at that 



time, and what was the concern 
felt by office-holders who were ambi- 
tious for further preferment, lest they 
should give offense to voters. Such 
must always be the result when per- 
sonal popularity, and not courage and 
ability to discharge the duties of the 
office, is made the standard of a man's 
fitness to represent the people in the 
government. 

Such incidents as those presented 
above show to the young reader the 
crude beginnings of a government by 
people who had never taken any part 
in conducting a government, and had 
had no opportunity to learn. From 
this beginning the Illinois of today has 
grown in the expensive but efficient 
school of experience. 

When we compare the present with 
what ought to be, we may discover that 
there is much more to be done before 
the people's representatives in office 
shall always have an eye single to the 
public good in the discharge of the du- 
ties they have been elected to perform. 
A public office is a public trust, and 
that officer betrays his trust who sets 
his private interest above the public 
good while acting as a public servant. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


p. 



The Course of Study. 

II 

Before taking up the discussion of 
the Course of Study in detail, it may 
be well to give a little preliminary con- 
sideration to its organization as a 
whole. In the modern school we find 
the work classified under about six 
general divisions as: ('i) English, in- 
cluding reading, writing, composition, 
grammar, and literature: (2) Math- 
ematics; (3) Science, including nature 
study, geography, physiology, biol- 
ogy, physics; (4) Constructive activi- 
ties including manual training, domestic 
science, mechanical drawing and de- 
sign; (5) History; and (6) Art, in- 
cluding music, drawing, clay modeling, 
etc. In some American schools and in 
most foreign schools another division 
is added in order to classify under a 
special form of instniction training 
given in manners and morals. This 
division is omitted from the above list 
not only because the subject of man- 
ners and morals is treated in so per- 
functory a manner in our courses of 
study, being assigned generally to but 
a portion of the time for general ex- 
ercises, but mainly for the reason that 
American schools are free to make 
ethical and essentially religious culture 
a primary element in all instruction. 
This is true because our school is an 
independent institution controlled di- 
rectly by the people and free from the 
dictation of either political government 



or any sectarian religion seeking to 
have some particular form or system 
of morals or manners taught the chil- 
dren. 

A free development of the ethical 
and religious nature is a controlling 
purpose of the school rather than a sep- 
arate subject of study. For instance, 
the common school can never become 
in any one of its departments, simply a 
trade school aiming only to transform 
the pupil into "a hand," for it would 
not then be a free institution but would 
be the servant of the trade. As the in- 
stitution of the people, it must, in 
teaching a boy to plane to a line, do it 
by such a method that his power and 
will to see and tell the exact truth and 
to gain other qualities of character are 
thereby developed, also. 

Accepting the six divisions given 
above as the present classification of 
the subjects to be considered in a dis- 
cussion of the course of study, and rec- 
ognizing as a controlling purpose of 
common school education, in the way 
of general culture, an adequate de- 
velopment of the child's ethical and re- 
ligious nature, let us consider the prob- 
lems of the teacher in some detail. 

Beginning with the Course of Study 
in English, the first technical require- 
ment of the school is that it teach the 
children to read and write. If the mind 
of the pupil were already mature, and 
the function of the school was to g^ve 
the simple technical ability to read, a 
phonic method might be developed 
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lid be applied uniformly and 
ichanically to all such pupils. 
:ommon school has to teach 
six years olds, some of whom 
rely yet disassociated in their 
spoken word from the condi- 
rsonal experience which gives 
J. It must at the same time, 
lental life and direct the 
)f consciousness. Therefore 
b^ins with much oral work 
»ation, directions for play at- 
tproduction of stories, telling 
en in a picture, or what hap- 
some excursion or other ex- 
itc. Written words and short 
> are introduced as occasion 
itinct enunciation is secured, 
ps the long and short sounds 
vels are learned. In connec- 
simple songs, some musical 
5 used and tone relations dis- 
I by the syllables of the scale. 
ay the teacher endeavors to 
in interest in, and a power to 
iterpret language, at the same 
the new forms of reading and 
re acquired. 

ly accomplish this it is neces- 
the thought expressed by 
ices used for the lesson take 
in the minds *of the pupils he- 
begin to separate and recog- 
lifferent written words. In 
o talk the child discovers the 
lich convey to others the de- 
ideas he wishes to express, 
fc these significant words he 
learns to construct complete 
as a means of making his 
lore definitely and effectively 
d. Similarly in this method 
g to read the child finds first 
cant words in the written ex- 



pression of his thought, and learns the 
others easily as they are repeated in 
many sentences. This is accomplished, 
of course, only by careful instruction. 
Since the child has no vital sense of 
need for the power to read which will 
compel his attention to the work of 
learning, it is necessary that he acquire 
an interest in the lessons in a way that 
will so touch his personality as to stim- 
ulate initiative activity. Only thus can 
the subject of English be made to per- 
form, from the very beginning, its 
special function in the school course of 
expanding the soul through the expres- 
sion of human thouglit. 

To understand or to plan a course of 
study in English for the school in all 
of the grades, we must have a definite 
conception or theory of how the mind 
grows. This is to be acquired by a 
study of the conditions and practice of 
good teaching as well as of psychology 
and sociology. Retorm movements in 
education and the re-actions succeed- 
ing them emphasize extreme principles. 
On the one side emphasis is placed on 
cultivating the gfrowth of such qualities 
of individual personality as sympathy, 
courage, truth, aspiration, intellectual 
activity, and independence of judgment 
and action. This requires that the 
school be life, its activities and environ- 
ment being made simple enough for the 
children to take direct part in the solu- 
tion of its needs. The reaction on the 
contrary, emphasizes the requirements 
of preparation for taking part in the 
complex civilization of the present, the 
need of skill in reading, writings and 
arithmetic, and of scientific knowledge 
of sanitation, foods, mechanics, civic 
duties, business methods, etc. These 
differing requirements are not mutually 
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exclusive, of course. The school does 
not have to be either a simple primitive 
society of undeveloped minds, or else a 
mechanical grind of training and in- 
struction. The laws of education must 
include both in a rational and a natural 
process. The more complex the civili- 
zation, the more complex becomes the 
work of education, the more time it re- 
quires, and the greater opportunity for 
mind growth it gives. 

The school can not isolate its work 
from the atmosphere and spirit of the 
community life without danger of ar- 
resting development. A prominent 
practice school announces that the 
grade at which a child has arrived in 
that school can be told by the world in 
which the child is living, whether he is 
a primitive man in the pastoral age, 
or in the migratory period, or whether 
he is living in the Greek age, or the 
feudal period, and the like. To the ex- 
tent that this is really secured as an 
actual growth in the changing qualities 
of the child's mind, it put the child un- 
der artificial conditions and shuts him 
out from natural contact with his real 
environment. This isolation of his en- 
tire life during his school period is a 
handicap to the child. 

There is a change of mental quali- 
ties going on as the child passes 
^ from kindergarten to high school, 
which 'corresponds, in a way, with 
the successive qualities shown in the 
stages of the civilization of the 
race, but the institutional character- 
istics of these different peric/ds which 
distinguish them as successive human 
worlds, does not seem to serve as the 
best experience through which the 
modem child should pass in order to 
develop, within the period of a few 



school years, the higher qualities 
own civilization. 

Teachers should seek a metl 
following the stages of mind g 
in its culture epochs which shall 
fere less than this one does w 
relations of the child's person; 
his own social environment. ( 
these methods was referred 
month as the industrial idea. Tl 
icism of this idea made then, and 
will be taken up more in detai 
was that it gave too little attent 
the organization of life's activit: 
purposes, to the needs of a g 
personality and to the influence c 
ers having their source in the na 
mind and soul. 

The culture epoch idea and 
dustrial idea lay emphasis, the 
the institutional and personal i 
life's relations, and the other on 
onomic and co-operative inc 
side, but both would apply to ch 
theories drawn from mature life 
different stages of the developn 
man's civilization. The childh 
the race is not a sufficiently 
mental condition to the childh 
the individual to make the law 
genetic psychology of the race ( 
applicable to thft genetic psychol 
the individual. We are, the 
forced back upon a study of th 
under the best school conditions 
day as the place to find, step b 
the laws of mind growth, as well 
best ways of promoting this gro 



Is Nature Study a Study of I 

or of Material? 

[Editorial Note:— A most helpful 
sion of Nature Study for the school w 
at the last meeting of the Central 
Teachers Association held at Jack 
Pi in. C. R. Maxwell, of Quincy, contril 
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excellent paper on the phase of the discussion 
given in the title above. Our available space 
limits us to the following extracts which give 
the point of view of the paper.] 

It is not necessary for me to define 
anew the subject, as one of the leaders 
in this movement has given us a most 
excellent definition, a definition that is 
accepted by many others prominent in 
this work. He says : "Nature Study is 
primarily the simple observational 
study of common natural objects and 
processes for the sake of personal ac- 
quaintance with the things which ap- 
peal to human interest directly and in- 
: dependently of the generalizations of 
1 organized science/' Here, we have a 
[ definition that indicates the kind of ma- 
teriaT that we ought to study. The 
material that will appeal to children for 
it is the common natural objects that 
appeal to human interest. The ma- 
terial not the abstract ; not the specta- 
cular and wonderful but rather the 
common things which touch humanity. 
The definition may be criticised by the 
sentimentalist in that it does not give 
sufficient provision for the aesthetic side. 
But this would hardly be valid for we 
certainly ought to find beauty* in the 
common natural objects which sur- 
round us. This definition also sounds 
the keynote that nature study is not a 
wcthod, as we study independently of 
the generalizations of organized sci- 
ence. It means, also, that we must 
study nature at first hand. Mere book 
information will not suffice. It is to 
^ observational study and not cram- 
ming the memory with facts of the 
classification of plants and animals. 
The fmictional side rather than the 
structural is emphasized. In this way, 
nature study is made concrete, vital, 
^^1, and not abstract, artificial, lifeless. 



It seems to me, as I consider this 
subject, that the economic side should 
be prominent. The objection is raised 
that this is narrow; that it fosters the 
idea ^f commercialism; that it is not 
fundamental in the life of a people. I 
believe these objections are not so diffi- 
cult to answer. It is not necessarily 
narrow for we amplify in any direction 
we choose. Any view is narrow when 
we do not show its relation. The right 
kind of commercialism — that which is 
. concerned with the best for all man- 
kind — should be fostered in all places 
and at all times. Even if the economic 
interest is not fimdamental in the life 
of a people, we are justified in making 
this prominent for this is the motive 
which appeals most 'to the larger per- 
centage in any community. After we 
have a foothold the other motives may 
develop. In the two movements men- 
tioned in the first part of this paper, 
the economic motive was almost en- 
tirely neglected. We are beginning to 
understand the value of this approach. 
•The best work in Nature Study that 
has come to my notice made the econ- 
omic motive central. The work was 
the raising of strawberrfes in a school 
garden. This work made a close con- 
nection between the life of the school 
and the home life. The children saw 
that school work touched life problems. 
The children had a concrete definite 
problem upon which they were to 
work. There was also a motive for doing 
the work. All the children enjoyed hav- 
ing luscious strawberries for the table. 
To have such berries, it was necessary 
to have proper methods of cultivation. 
Some of the children saw an opportun- 
ity to earn money by raising strawber- 
ries. They secured plots of ground at 
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home for this puq>ose. Now, there 
was an attitude of mind on the part of 
this class that you do not find in a class 
that is doing work to merely meet the 
recjuirements of the teacher. School 
problems were life problems. The in- 
formation gained in the school garden 
could be directly applied to the home 
garden. Problems which had their 
source in the home garden were dis- 
cussed at school. In this way, the in- 
teraction between home and school 
which is so vital in educational work, 
was secured. This influenced all the 
school work. 

We might enumerate the number 
of things which the child will learn 
while studying a topic of this kind. 
Perhaps this is not necessary as you 
see the trend of this topic. Many such 
topics could be mentioned, but the spe- 
cial topic any school will study will de- 
l)end upon the environment. The same 
subject should be treated from different 
ix)ints of view in different sections of 
the country. Take the maple tree for 
instance, I would teach it differently tcr 
a class in Illinois from what I would 
to a class in Vermont. This indicates 
how Nature Study differs from science. 
The scientist would teach the maple 
tree as such, without respect to the hu- 
man interest. In Nature Study, we 
must consider this interest, because this 
interest differs in different parts of the 
country. This points to the fact that 
it would be imix>ssible to have uniform 
courses in Nature Study as we might 
in some of the other subjects. It is not 
entirely unique in that respect for kKal 
conditions must be taken into consid- 
eration in framing a course in any sub- 
ject. 

C. R. Maxw^hll. 



The Pfx>blem of Qettins: the Attention 
of a Class in a Way to Use it. 

I have visited a number of classes 
during the first week or two of school 
this last month and one of the l^est 
things I have noticed for the future 
work of these classes, is an attitude on 
the part of the teachers of respect for 
the personalities of the children. Each 
teacher was seeking an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the individual capaci- 
ties and interests of her pupils. 

These first lessons seemed to be quite 
tentative in character, as if the teacher 
expected to plan the work and organize 
the method of instruction to meet the 
needs of the children in the way which 
this knowledge of them would indicate 
as best. Such a spirit in the first weeks 
of school indicates that the teachers are 
able to make use of their experience, 
and to exercise a freedom in adapting 
methods which will keep their work 
from being formal and wooilen, or a 
slavish following of some particular 
method, however good. 

But teachers must begin as soon as 
possible the work the class is able to do, 
and oi;der this work so as to produce 
both growth of mind in knowledge and 
development of power in the person- 
ality. I find some teachers are like some 
would-be business men, they are always 
getting ready to start something but 
never know until too late when to do it. 
A second grade class visited this month 
is typical of much work done under the 
supposition that to require any more 
concentrated attention of the children at 
any time is contrary to the spirit of the 
new education. 

The lesson I heard was a sand table 
exercise intended to help the children 
picture some of the scenes in Hiawatha 
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and thus so direct their interest to de- 
tails of Longfellow's poem as to give 
them an appreciation of some of its 
beauties and perhaps a desire to learn 
some of its verses. 

The sand had been hollowed out 
through a large space in the middle of 
the table and glass laid in to represent 
the **Big-Sea-Water," but the sand was 
still bare when I came into the room. 
The teacher was just showing the chil- 
dren a very dainty little w^igwam skin 
sewed into form from several smaller 
skins apparently, with the proper open- 
ing at the top and the most approved 
style of Indian architecture exhibited 
in the arrangement of door opening and 
flap. Some of the children took this and 
stood it in the sand near the water by 
sticking four or five small twigs, which 
the teacher produced, through the hole 
in the top and spreading them out at the 
bottom and pushing them into the sand. 
All of the children were interested in 
the ingenious sewing which exhibited 
the way the Indians had to piece skins 
together by devices of their own in or- 
der to get the right shape and size for 
a wigAvam. But this curiosity was 
aside from the teacher's purpose. She 
brought the class back to the plan of 
representing the surroundings of Hia- 
watha in the home of old Nokomis. 

**By the shores of Gitche Gumee 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon Nokomis. 

Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 

Rose the firs with cones upon them; 

This verse was repeated by the 
teacher with the help of a line or two 
by some of the children. A number of 
fresh pine twigs were given out by the 



teacher to set out for the forest. Those 
the children massed back of the wig- 
wam to make a dark place, and one or 
two were put in front near the wigwam 
door. 

Now instead of holding the children's 
attention to this verse while their inter- 
est and imagination were aroused and 
teaching them the verse so that all 
could express readily the music of its 
rhythm, the teacher continued to add 
details, such as producing a curious lit- 
tle birch bark canoe, which several chil- 
dren tried to find a place for as drawn 
up on the sand, but which the teacher 
finally put on the glass water with only 
the prow in the sand. Then the chil- 
dren's attention was entirely withdrawn 
from Gitche Gumee as the teacher 
brought out a full sized Indian papoose- 
frame with board and skin wrappings 
and, also, a little one with a doll pap- 
oose in it which she swung on a branch 
of one of the twigs near the wigwam. 
In examining these, curiosity got the 
better of all interest in Hiawatha until 
the bell for changing classes sounded. 

It seems to me that the plan to use 
this recitation entirely in the setting up 
of the sand table imagery including in 
this some curiosities not mentioned in 
the poem, was largely a waste of time 
because it failed to make use of interest 
when it was keen. When the green 
twigs showed dark behind the wigwam 
was the time to appeal to the children's 
associative sense of beauty and appre- 
t:iation, by holding their attention to 
the rhythmic descriptions of the poem 
and starting the class in the learning 
some of the verses. 
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WANDERLUST. 

MABEL ELIZABETH FLETCHER. 



Little Miss Willis received Albert 
Golembreski into her already crowded 
ranks with inward rebellion. There 
was about him, as he shambled into the 
room with hanging head and protrud- 
ing lips, that indefinable something 
that, at the first glance, for the wary 
teacher, sets aside certain children from 
the conventional little group that 
displays no hostility at the mention of 
the multiplication table, and has ' a 
feverish joy in dusting erasers. 

**Another oddity," she thought 
wearily. 'Haven't I fifty-five of them 
already? I never had such a mess of 
human nature before." 

"He came here because over at the 
German school they whack him on the 
head," suddenly volunteered little 
Charley Wendt, as Albert passed be- 
fore her desk. "He drawed a knife on 
'em though." Charley's little brown 
eyes snapped as he swished an imagi- 
nary blade through the air. 

"Charles, will you get fresh water 
for the roses?" asked Miss Willis 
quickly. She smiled at Albert. 
"Here's a front seat you may have," 
she said easily. "The boy who had it 
didn't appreciate it, so I gave him an 
ugly brown one in the back." 

Albert shuffled over and took posses- 
sion. He eyed stealthily Frieda Blank- 
enburg as she lovingly washed the top 
of her desk with soapsuds and water, 
and dried it with the hem of her blue 
calico skirt. Next he looked from un- 
der his long white lids at Emil Skug- 
inna, who was proudly arranging a 
row of animal crackers in his pencil 
box lid. 



"H'm !" snorted Albert Golembreski, 
and felt for his knife. 

All that week he sat in watchful si- 
lence, darting quick glances here and 
there from under his long gray-green 
eyes. To Miss Willis, after the first 
few days when she had discovered that 
he knew little English and for some 
unknown reason seemed disinclined to 
display the wickedness the pupils 
ascribed to him, he ceased to be a prob- 
lem. There was something peculiar 
about the flush that faintly colored his 
cheeks when she addressed him di- 
rectly, something attractive about the 
glimmering smile that occasionally 
hovered about his rather fine mouth 
when he stared dreamily out at the 
lazy October afternoon. She promised 
herself to study him minutely when the 
primary supervisor should relieve the 
crowded condition of the room by 
transferring some of the children; 
meantime she could give him but the 
momentary attention of class time. 

He demanded little else. Once he 
put a pin in the toe of his shoe and 
stealthily reached it over to spear 
Frieda Blankenburg, and once he 
started to drop a wet sponge down fat 
little Emil Skuginna's yawning collar, 
but the warning flash in Miss Willis' 
eyes sent his hastily back to his painful 
multiplication. 

Then, to the mystification of Miss 
Willis, there came a change. One day 
after a hard music drill, she g^ve a 
comprehending glance at the tired lit- 
tle faces and drooping shoulders, and, 
folding her hands loosely before her, 
began to recite Travel. Directly in 
front of her was 'Albert Golembreski, 
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and he leaned forward, his long gray- 
green eyes glittering with interest. 

**I wonder if it's the verse sound/' 
thought Miss Willis. She drifted into 
a discussion of the poem with the class, 
and Albert's interest did not abate. He 
alone knew why the crocodile was 
knotty and w^hat it meant to blink. 
From that time he roused. He was 
but mildly interested in the routine 
work, but when the hour for stories 
and poetry came, he was alert. .He 
drank in new words and phrases eag- 
erly, and when the class shut eyes to 
imagine the lap, lap, of the Nile waters, 
or the songs of the vineyard workers 
in southern France, his were the last 
to open. The faint cokir stole over his 
face more often, the glimmering smile 
was oftener present about his lips. He 
began to bring mysterious bundles to 
school, but no one ever saw him open 
them or what he did with them. He 
knew where and when all the trains 
went, and what the freight cars car- 
ried. 

*'I sean a bum hop a car," Miss Wil- 
lis read one day on his language paper. 
Miss Willis laughed inaudibly. She 



had too many other blue-dotted and 
pink-striped calicoed personalities to 
worry over, to pay much attention to 
Albert. Besides, he w'as catching on. 

One evening she was loitering home 
from school, waiting for one of the 
grammar teachers who had been way- 
laid by a sudsy, angry parent. She 
paused mechanically at the tracks to 
let a groaning freight train go by. As 
it passed, she saw a boy w^ith a bundle 
tied up in- a dirty tea towel scramble up 
the steps. He turned his face. It was 
Albert Golembreskie ! 

"Good-bye, teacher!'' he yelled joy- 
ously, and, waved his hand. 

Miss Willis watched, stupefied, un- 
til the train rounded the curve. The 
grammar teacher came up behind her 
and touched her on the shoulder. 
"What have you seen? You look so 
queer," she said. 

Miss Willis looked at her a moment. 
Then she laughed. "I— *I sean a bum 
hop a car,'" she said, and laughed 
again, but this time there was a touch 
of wonder and of longing, and perhaps 
of sadness in the tone of it. 



LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 

ALEXANDER DUMAS (pERE). TRANSLATED BY MRS. GEO. P. BROWN. 

The Drachcnfels. 



A pilgrimage to Rolandseck, the- 
ruins of Roland, is a necessity for the 
tender souls who inhabit no! only the 
two banks of the Rhine, but for those 
who live fifty leagues or more in the 
interior of the country. Tradition says 
that it was here that Roland, as he w^as 
on his way up the Rhine in the service 
of his uncle, who was about to join the 
war against the Saracens in Spain, was 



received by the old Count Raymond. 
The Count learning the name of the il- 
lustrious pilgrim that he had the honor 
to entertain, w-ished him to be served 
at table by his daughter, the beautiful 
Hildagonde. Roland cared little by 
whom he should be served provided 
the dinner be plentiful and the wine be 
good. He held up his glass when the 
door was opened and a beautiful 
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young girl entered with a goblet in her 
hand and advanced toward the knight. 
She had scarce reached the middle of 
the room when the glance of Hilda- 
gonde and of Roland met and, strange 
to relate,- both began to tremble so vio- 
lently that half the wine was spilled 
upon the flagstone, as much by the 
fault of the guest as by that of the cup- 
bearer. 

Roland was to leave the next day, 
but the' old Count Raymond insisted 
that he pass eight days at the chateau. 
Roland felt that his duty was at Ingle- 
heim, but Hildegonde raised those 
beautiful eyes to him and he remained. 

When the end of the eight days had 
come, the two lovers had not spoken of 
love; and yet on that evening Roland 
took the hand of Hildegonde and led 
her to the chapel. Arrived before the 
altar they both knelt. Roland said : "I 
shall never take for wife other than 
Hildegonde." Hildegonde added : 
"Heavenly Father receive the oath 
that I make to give myself to you if I 
am not for Roland." 

Roland departed. A year passed. 
Roland performed wondrous deeds of 
valor, and the rumors of his prowess 
resounded from the Pyrenees to the 
bank^ of the Rhine. Then suddenly 
there came vague rumors of a crushing 
defeat and the name of Roncesvalles 
was heard. 

One night a cavalier came to ask for 
hospitality at the chateau of Count 
Raymond ; he came from Spain where 
he had followed the emperor. Hilde- 
gonde ventured to speak of Roland and 
then the chevalier recounted how in the 
pass of Roncesvalles, surrounded by 
Saracens, and seeing himself alone 
against a hundred, he had blown his 
horn to call the emperor to his aid, and 
iv/th such force that although he was 



more than a league and a half a 
the emperor had determined to re 
but Ganelon prevented him, anc 
sound of the honi had died awaj 
it was the last effort of the hero. ' 
in order that his good sword Dun 
should not fall into the hands o 
infidels, he attempted to break it 
the rocks, but accustomed to split 
Durandel split the granite and R( 
was obliged to thrust the blade ii 
fissure and bear his whole weight 
it in order to break it. Then co^ 
with wounds he had fallen by the 
of the fragments of his good s\ 
murmuring the name of a woman 
he called Hildegonde. 

The daughter of Count Rayi 
did not shed a tear or utter a en 
she rose, pale as death, and appr< 
ing the count : "My father," she 
"you know what Roland promisee 
and what on my side I promised 
Tomorrow with your permissic 
shall enter the convent of Noi 
werth." 

The father looked at his daug 
shaking his head in sadness j 
thought : "Is Roland all in -all tc 
and am I nothing?" Then remer 
ing that he was a Christian before 
a father, he responded: "The w 
God be done in all things!" An< 
next day Hildegonde entered the 
vent. Then, as she was anxioi 
take the veil, because it seemed t( 
that the- farther she was sepa 
from the world the nearer she v 
be to Ronald, she obtained fronr 
diocesan bishop who was her uncle 
•privilege of having the time oi 
tests reduced to three months, ai 
the end of that time she pronounces 
vows. 

Scarce eight days had passed wl 
kmg\\l Ttc\v\ts\fcd \Ke hospitality a 
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chateau of Count Rayrnond. The 
count went down to meet him. The 
knight stopped and looked at him with 
astonishment. In the three m9nths 
that he had been separated from his 
daughter, the count had grown ten 
years older. The knight raised the 
visor of his helmet and said: "My 
father, I have kept my word. Has 
Hildegonde done the same by me ?" 

The old man gave a sorrowful cry. 
The wounds that Roland had received 
were deep but they were not mortal. 
After a long convalescence, he had has- 
tened to rejoin his betrothed. 

The old man leaned upon the 
shoulder of Roland, then regaining his 
strength he conducted him without 
speaking to the chapel and there he 
made him the sign to kneel and kneel- 
ing beside him, said, "Let us pray !" 

"She IS dead?" murmured Roland. 
"She IS dead for you and for the world ! 
Did she not promise to give herself 
only to you or to God? She has kept 
her word." 

The next morning Roland set out on 
foot, leaving his horse and his arms at 
the chateau of the old count. He 
climl)ed the mountain and towards 
evening he arrived at the summit of 
one of the peaks which overlooked the 
river. He saw far below at the 
extremity of a verdant isle the 
convent of Nonnenwerth. At that mo- 
ment the nuns w^ere singing their even- 
ing prayer and in the midst of all these 
saintly voices which mounted to the sky 
there was but one voice which went 
straight to his l^eart. 

Roland passed the night stretched 
out upon the rock; the next morning 
at the; break of day the nuns chanted 
their morning prayers, and he heard 
again that voice which caused every 



fiber of his soul to vibrate. Then he 
resolved to build a hermitage on the 
sumniit of this mountain where he 
might be near the one he loved. 

At eleven o'clock each day the nuns 
walked out of the convent and wan- 
dered at will over the island. But one 
of them separated from her compan- 
ions and seated herself under a willow 
by the edge of the water. She was 
veiled and wore the same costume as 
the others, but Roland did not dou6t 
that she was Hildegonde. 

For two years, evening and morn- 
ing, Roland heard among the voices of 
these nuns the voice which was so dear 
to him ; for two years each day at the 
same hour the same solitary nun came 
and seated herself at the same place al- 
though each day she seemed to walk 
more slowly. 

Then came an evening when her 
voice was silent. The next morning it 
was still not there. Eleven o'clock 
came and Roland looked for her in 
vain. The nuns came to the garden as 
usual, but none of them came to the 
willow by the side of the water. About 
four o'clock four of the nuns came and 
dug a grave at the foot of the willow. 
When this was done Roland heard 
anew the chants in which the sweetest 
and most beautiful voice would be si- 
lent forever, and the entire community 
came out escorting the casket which 
held all that remained of a virgin 
cro^vned with flowers, and her pale 
face was uncovered. This was the 
only time for two years that the veil of 
Hildegonde had been raised. 

Three days later, a shepherd who 
had lost his goat climbed to the sum- 
mit of the mountain and found Roland 
seated with his back resting against 
the wall of his hermit^ig^^ ^xvi^ \v\% Vv^-^A 
bowed upotv V\\s \iTt,^\., "A^ ^^^ ^^sA. 
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STEPHEN A. LANGDON. 

Stephen H. Langdon, formery of Ida, Mich., 
a student who for seven years has attracted at- 
tention in educational circles by his rapid pro- 
gress as a specialist in languages, was recently 
elected to the chair of archaeology at Oxford, 
England. There arc but three such positions as 
renumerativc in the world, and he, the young- 
est of the three men who occupy them, will 
draw a salary of about $10,000 annually. Two 
lectures a week cover the duties imposed on 
him at the famous seat of learning, and the 
leisure time which will consequently be his, 
Mr. Langdon purposes to devote to writing a 
history of his life and the writing of five books 
on various oriental subjects. The scholar is 
at present passing the summer days at his cha- 
teau in Switzerland, and there in a study over- 
looking Alt Blanc, enjoys a well earned respite 



and the satisfaction of having won for himself, 
the highest tribute which his line of work has 
to bestow. He is just 34 years old; a small 
man, scarcely 5 feet 4, with a frank, boyish 
expression and remarkably fine dark eyes. He 
was born on his father's farm, four miles from 
Ida, and while being educated at the Monroe 
Public Schools, often walked to his home, a 
distance of more than ten miles. In vacation, 
he worked in the fields with as much vim as 
at his books the remainder of the time, and 
being fairly made of anlbition, showed un- 
ceasing activity or energy, no matter with what 
he was occupied. Always at the head of his 
class, he remarked to a schoolmate that he had 
never gone to a recitation in his life, when he 
did not feel sure that he could say every word 
of his lesson. Another characteristic differ- 
entiating him from the usual school boy, was 
the gift for debate, for at an early age, this lad 
would pace the platform, while his glib tongue 
never faltered for expression and he faced the 
audience with that conficence Iwrn of ability. 
In 1892 came the graduation at the Monroe 
High School, followed by four years at the 
University of Michigan and a Post Graduate 
course at the latter; these periods of study be- 
ing accompanied by tutoring and alternated 
with teaching a district school. Summer school 
at Monroe, under his direction took up all but 
one week of vacation, and the steady applica- 
tion at last threatened to undermine his health. 
But he did not lay off. He was now at the top 
of the tree, as far as Michigan was concerned, 
and the labor was requited with the scholarship 
to Columbia. Here he hesitated with regard 
to his career. On one hand, lay the broad road 
of practical, all around life, for which his edu- 
cation had well prepared him, and on the other, 
the technical toe path, with a charming vista 
at the far end for the successful. At this junc- 
ture, Mr. Langdon got into politics, and was 
elected Commissioner of Schools in Monroe 
County. Nevertheless, before the expiration 
of the term, he accepted the scholarship in 
New York, and took to the highway of learn- 
ing, whence his ambition had really always 
been goading him. Two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, had often found the student at his books, 
but now he worked harder than ever and took 
engagments to lecture, for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses in the metropoils. Ten dol- 
lars a Sunday was the fee received for a talk 
to an Epworth League and $20 a month for ad- 
dressing a Sunday School class. A season at 
Rhode Island Beach was also among the re- 
numeration that now came his way, when as 
tutor, he became a member of a wealthy house- 
hold accustomed to spend a part of the year 
at that resort. The course at Columbia happily 
terminated with the presentation of the For- 
eign Scholarship, after which most of his 
American friends lost sight of the scholar, 
who for four years buried himself at the edu- 
cational centres of the old world. But it waS' 
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not all digging and grinding, in fact the hard 
part of the work, as far as text-books went, 
was done, and when at the University of Paris, 
Mr. Langdon found time to compile a book of 
his lectures on Babylonia and Palestine; a 
volume now having a wide circulation through 
Italy, France, Germany, England, and the 
United States. Two subsequent years at the 
University of Leipzig, complete these annals 
of study and the excellency of his scholarship 
there was what placed him on the pinnacle 
from which it is useless for his ambition to 
reach. Now, more generally known as a speaker 
on antiquities* than as a professor of languages, 
the subject of this sketch, will before succeed- 
ing to the new position, deliver lectures at the 
great colleges of America ; at Michigan, Chi- 
cago, Harvard, Yale, and Columbia. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. George Langdon have 
heard from him continuously during his long 
absence, and his care for them in every way 
adds the characteristic without which, in spite 
of all, his life might look like a rubbish heap 
of work and vain ambition. 

It is an .extraordinary story ; beginning with 
the reg^ulation write up of the successful man. 
Nothing left out; not even the district s^ool 
and the ten mile walk and concluding with the 
fascination of old world scenery. That a boy 
from one of our farms, should by his own ef- 
forts be living in a Swiss chateau, sounds like 
a romance. But that is beginning again where 
^e started and savors of Twice Told Tales. 

K. N. NiMS. 



SHALL ILLI^rOIS HAVE A STATE 
TREE? 
To Superintendents of Public Schools: 

On the suggestion of Mrs. James C. Fcslcr, 
of Rochelle, III, the pupils of the Rochelle 
public Schools, with the co-operation of their 
Superintendent, ask the other schools of Illi- 
nois to join them in a voting contest, to de- 
cide what shall be our State Tree, the result 
of this vote to be communicated to the State 
Legislature, with the request that a bill be 
passed, declaring the tree so chosen to be the 
Illinois State Tree. Superintendents of Schools 
are asked to have jtheir schools study trees, to 
the end that an intelligent vote may be cast, 
and to send the result of this vote to MRS. 
JAME§ C FESLER, Rochelle, Illinois, by 
December i, 1907, so that, if possible, the re- 
sult may be given in the Arbor Day Program 
to be sent out next April by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Our aim is" the promotion of the study of 
the trees of Illinois, the benefits to be derived 
from which are so obvious that they need not 
be enumerated. Very respectfully, 

C. G. Joiner, Superintendent. 
Mrs. J. C. Fesler, Rec.-Sec^y. 



The address after dinner will be given by 
Prof. H. E. Griffith, of Knox College. The 
Saturday morning address is to be on the 
topic, "Socializing the Materials and Methods 
of Education,." given by Prof. John A. Keith, 
of Normal, Ilf. Discussion will be open to all 
after each address. 

The dinner will cost $1 and all school mas- 
ters whether members yet or not are invited to 
come. Write the Secretary, E. L. Boyer, 
Bloomington, Illinois, to reserve a place at 
table for you: J. Stanley Brown of the Joliet 
Township High School, is the president. 



WESTERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

This Assocation will meet October 11 and 
12 at LaCrosse. The three general sessions will 
be addressed by the State Superintendent, C. P. 
Carey, on the Influence of Ideals ; by Dr. Ed- 
ward Evans of LaCrosse, on Infectious Dis- 
eases and the School Child ; by Dr. L. D. Har- 
vey of Menomonie, on The Utility of Hand 
Training as an Educational Process; and by 
President V. E. McCaskill, of the Superior 
Normal School, on The Teacher's Atmos- 
phere. 

The evening address will be by Bishop J. W. 
Hamilton, of San Francisco, on Some Persons 
of Quality at Boston. 

Supt. John P. Bird, of LaCrosse, is presi- 
dent, and W. E. Greene, of Manston, is secre- 
tary. 



ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB. 

This club will meet a* Peoria, Friday even- 
ing, October 11, and Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 12. 

The evening meeting will be at the Creve 
Coeur Qub (probably), for dinner at 7 p. m. 



THE NEW LIBRARIAN OF THE UNITED 

STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

On the gth day of January, 1907, Colonel 
Isaac Edwards Clarke, who, since 1871, had 
been connected with the Bureau of Education, 
and, since 1882, had held the title of Collector 
and Compiler of Statistics, died at the age of 
76 years. Colonel Clarke was widely known 
for his compilation of the literature on instruc- 
tion in art and manual training which appeared 
in four large volumes, 1885 to 1858, issued by 
the Bureau of Education under the title Art 
and Industry, and also for his monograph en- 
titled. Art and Industrial Education, contri- 
buted to the series prepared under the editor- 
ship of President Nicholas Murray Butler for 
the Paris Exposition. 

Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, of Rhode Island, 
has been appointed collector and compiler of 
statistics to succeed Colonel Clarke and is as- 
signed to duty as librarian of the Bureau of 
Education at a salary of $2400 per annum. 

Mr. Johnston is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity in the class of 1893. He was a gradu- 
ate student in sociology in the University of 
Chicago, 1893-4, and in history in Harvard 
University, 1897-8. He received the degree of 
A.M. from Harvard University in 1898. 

During the years 1894-7 he was instructor in 
history in the University of Michigan and, sub- 
sequent to study at Harvard University, an in- 
structor in history at Brown University. In 
the year 1900 he was appointed first assistant 
in the Division of Bibliography in the library 
of Congress. He remained an assistant in that 
library until his appointment to his present po- 
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sition. He is secretary of the Bibliographical 
society, and editor of its Bulletin. He is also 
author of the History of the Library of Con- 
gress, and a contributor to library and other 
journals. 

In his new position, Mr. Johnston will have 
charge, under the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, of the library of the Bu- 
reau and of its reorganization with a view first, 
to rendering it more useful in the preparation 
of the Reports and other publications of the 
Bureau; secondly, to facilitating the investi- 
gation of educational .problems by advanced 
students, teachers, educational administrators, 
public commissions, and legislative commit- 
tees; thirdly, to doing what can be done from 
this center in the way of promoting the effici- 
ency of school libraries and co-operation be- 
tween public schools and public libraries gen- 
erally. 



ence in Minnesota, where he was in chai 
a state normal school having a dormitor) 
Charleston dormitory, including the g; 
sium will cost $100,000 and will accomn 
from seventy-five to one hundred youn| 
men. 



N.E.A. INVESTIGATIONS. 

At the Los Angeles meeting the N.E.A. 
Board of Directors authorized the appointment 
of seven committees of investigation, and made 
an appropriation of $500 for the expense of 
each committee. 

The following are the subjects assigned to 
each: 

Committee on the Culture Element in Edu- 
cation. 

Committee on a System of Teaching Morals 
in Public Schools. 

Committee on Industrial Education in Rural 
Schools. 

Committee on Shortage of Teachers. 

Committee on Provisions in Public Schools 
for Exceptional Children. 

Committee on a National University. 

Committee on Courses in Manual Training 
for Elementary Schools. 



ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 

The eighth annual meeting will be held at 
Champaign, Illinois, on October 2, 3, 4. 

Wednesday evening after greetings and re- 
sponses a reception will be given by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the parlors of the Wo- 
man's Building. 

Thursday morning and afternoon sessions 
• will be devoted to reports of officers and com- 
mittees, 'with an address by Mrs. Jennie Bar- 
low on Some Essentials of Health, Long Life 
and Comfort. 

L. C. Lord, president of the Charleston Nor- 
mal, will give an address at the evening meet- 
ing. 

Friday morning a conference on the work of 
the clubs will occur, and an address by Miss 
Grace Jones— In the Heart of a Book. 



DORMITORY AT EASTERN ILLINOIS 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The dormitory to be erected at the Eastern 
Illinois Normal School is the first of the kind 
among normal schools in our state and its suc- 
cess will lead to a demand for dormitories at 
the other normal schools. It is difficult to 
find suitable rooming places fqr female stu- 
dents. President Lord, who was instrumental 
Jn getting the appropriation, has had cxpcri- 



PURPOSE OF NATURE STUDY 

It is the purpose of nature-study to d< 
the child[s native interest in himself ar 
surroundings. It proceeds on the theor 
the best educational procedure with the ; 
is first to direct the personal sentiments, 
ers, and adaptabilities. Of Course we 
consider not only what the child's int 
and powers are, but also how we can ai< 
to grow into a man; but we cannot anni 
the native adaptabilities without endanj 
the child. It may be even dangerous to 
suppress them. 

Nature study, therefore, is to begin 
general, common, normal, and undissectc 
jects and phenomena, rather than with 
nition and classification, in order that the 
may be developed- natively. Definitioi 
classification are the results of the accu 
tion of experience. They are not primarj 
cational means or methods. Definition a 
lags behind knowledge. It is likely to tal 
place of knowledge in the child's mind, 
in the old botany and grammar and p^ysi 
As. soon as we begin to compress knoy 
and experience into the limits of definitio 
take away the life, spontaneity, and en 
asm of it. Definitions are for mental gui 
after experience has accutnulated, and 
become more exact with the maturity c 
person. No doubt we have over-define 
subject matter in our text-books. 

Nature-study is coming more and mc 
be an out-of-door subject, for the child 
terest should center more in the natura 
indigenous than in the formal and tradit 
It is not our sphere to live chiefly in buil< 
Nature-study began very largely (vith o 
lesson work; but it did not develop intc 
nature-study until a distinct effort was 
to study the objects and the phenomena 
where they occur in their normal rel 
ships. There can be no effective sustaine 
ture-stiidy when the work is confined 
building. 

The keynote of nature-study is to dt 
sympathy with one's environment and a; 
derstanding of it. The long continued 
of looking at the natural world with the 
of self-interest— to determine whether | 
and animals are "beneficial" or "injuriot 
man— has developed a selfish attitude tc 
nature, and one that is untrue and u 
The average man today contemplates r 
only as it relates to his own gain or pei 
enjoyment. 

The end of nature- study is to develop 
itual sensitiveness and insight; therefc 
must not cease with mere objects and p 
mena. This attitude accepts phenome: 
real, and regards what we call "progres 
be really such. It accepts the world as 
It does not depreciate the need and impoi 
of introspection, but regards introspectioi 
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meditation as exercise for a mature and ma- 
turing mind, and holds that such exercise is 
most effective when most closely related to ex- 
perience. Nature-study is not merely objec- 
tive if it is developed in the way in which it 
should be developed. — From L. H. Bailey's 
"The Common Schools and the Farm-youth" 
in the October Century. 



CORRECTIONS OF BAD PROOFREAD- 
ING. 

We jask our readers to make the following 
corrections in the article by Dr. John W. Cook, 
on Superintendent Gastman, published in our 
September issue. The mistakes are due to the 
printer, for which we are responsible: 

On page 8: read "Warren Coman/' not Mar- 
vea 

On page 9: read, "He had none of the arts 
of the 'manager/" not "wits." 

On page 10: read, "A closer analysis," not 
**A close analysis." 

On page 1 1 : read, "the Divine immanence," 
not "the Divine reverence;" and read, "and 
so instinctively," not "instructively." 

On page 12: read, "holds her Empire in the 
heart," not "hearts.^ 

On page 11: the words "Boards of Educa- 
tion" should begin with capital letters. 
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NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By 
George Wentworth, author of Text-Books 
in Mathematics, 232 pages, cloth. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
This is a new text-book intended for use 
in the last half of the second year of school 
and in the third and fourth grades. Each of 
the five chapters constitutes a half year's work. 
In the begitming work, the first half of the 
chapter is devoted to presenting the idea of 
nnmbers as made known exactly by counting, 
and the use of numbers in combining or com- 
paring groups or for separating a certain group 
of individuals from a larger group. Following 
the oral exercises by which these ideas are de- 
veloped, exercises for rapid addition and sub- 
traction are given in varied and interesting 
forms. 

After thus making definite the conception oi 
number and giving some skill in combination's 
up to 100, the use of abstract number is pre- 
sented by examples in measurement and in the 
division of objects into simple fractions. This 
is followed by the more abstract work of 
counting by equal groups and of separating 
into equal groups. 

The second chapter, planned for use in the 
first half of the third grade, begins with the 
reading and writing of numbers, and arranges 
exercises in addition and subtraction in such 
a way as to develop the rules. 

Measurement takes up the combination of 
the different divisions of time, and the dis- 
tinction between area and perimeter measure- 
ments. In fractions combinations of a few 
of the simple fractional parts are given and 
the diapter ends with the development of rules 



for multiplication and simple division. 

These processes are developed further in 
chapter three. In the fourth chapter lon^ di- 
vision is presented and rules for combining 
fractions are developed by exercises in com- 
paring fractions of different denominations. 
Denominate numbers are introduced in the ex- 
ercises on measurement. In the last half of 
the fourth year work decimal fractions are in^ 
troduced and application of arithmetic made 
to bills and receipts. 

This book leaves the teacher entirely free to 
develop from the pupils the statement of rules 
as they come to appreciate the value of a rule 
for their work. No formal statement of any 
rule is given, but the arrangement of exercises 
and problems is such as to lead the pupils un- 
der the teacher's guidance to their own formu- 
lation as this is needed. The purpose of the 
exercises and problems and of the arrangement 
of them is to give the pupil power to utilize 
facts in developing "his power to see, to imag- 
ine, and to form proper judgments." 

THE BIBLE AS GOOD READING. By Al- 
bert J. Beveridge, i2mo, cloth, 94 pages, 50 
cents; Ooze calf, $1. Henry Allemns Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Senator Beveridge read the Bible as a lad 
again and again because he had nothing else 
to read and had a tremendous natural appetite 
for reading. Comparyig it with other books 
later in Hfe, he saw that i*^ was the best of all 
when considered as interesting reading only. 

In the introductory chapter he relates an ex- 
perience of reading some of its literature to 
guides and friends on a canoe trip into the 
wilderness. They "never knew those things 
were in the Bible." Senator Beveridge asks 
this pertinent question, which the readers of 
this journal will find is the same as Miss 
Lampe is putting to teachers in her articles qn 
Bible reading for the schools, "Is not the neg- 
lect of the Bible as mere literature due to the 
intellectual indigestion acquired early in youth 
as to this particular book by the unintelligent 
way in which it is read at the fireside and 
from the pulpit?" 

In this book, David is given as one of tl^e 
wide-awake short stories, this is followed by 
others of love, courtship, and intrigue. From 
the New Testament the man Paul is portrayed 
in his enthusiasm and on his perilous journeys, 
and in another chapter as an orator and mis- 
sionary. The longest chapter is given to 
Moses. 

Teachers should have this book, it is full of 
suggestion. 

POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANCES 
FOR PLAYGROUND, VACATION, 
SCHOOL AND SCHOOLROOM USE. 
Arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer, author of 
Singing Games, old and new, size 9x12 in., 
56 pages, paper cover. A. Flanagan Co., Chi- 
cago. 

This is a very valuable contribution of 
needed material for enriching the play and so- 
cial activities of the children in our crowded 
cities. It is a real contribution also to the 
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study of social conditions. In the selection, 
adaptation and proving of details, Miss Hofer 
has done scholarly work. 

The contents is arranged in the following 
groups— I. Social Exchange, as Games of Vis- 
iting. Greeting, and Play. 2. Simple Activities, 
and Gymnastic Movements. 3- Imitative and 
Dramatic Games. 4. Bridge and Knight and 
Castle Games. 5- Games of the May and other 
Seasons. 6. Song Dances and Simple Na- 
tional Dances. Many of these are adapted to 
older children on the playground and in Va- 
cation Schools. , , . , 1 

If a purer enjoyment of rhythmic play and 
custom of co-operation in wholesome and ac- 
tive amusements can be given the children, es- 
pecially in the cities, the school will do more 
for their social life and thus work for the en- 
richment of the lives of the people. 

A NEW SERIES OF THE NATURAL 
GEOGRAPHIES. B" Jacques W. Red- 
way and Russell Hinman. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
Introductory Geography. Cloth, Si/Jxio'/i 
inches, 146 pages, with maps and illus- 
trations. Price, 60 cents. 
The same in two parts. Price, each, 40 

cents. 
School Geography. Qoth, 10x12'/^ inches, 
186 pages, with maps and illustrations. 
Price, $1.25. 
The same in two parts. Price, each, 75 
cents. 

In this attractive new series of geogra- 
phies, the central thought is Man, and the 
Earth is studied as his dwelling place. 
Emphasis is laid on industrial, commercial, 
and political geography, with just enough 
physiography to bring out the causal re- 
lations. 

The text is clear, simple, interesting:, and 
explicit. The pictures are distinguished 
for their aptness and perfect illustrative 
character. Two sets of maps arc provided, 
one for reference, and the other for study, 
the latter having corresponding maps drawn 
to the same scale. 

The Introductory Geograohy develops 
the seubject in accordance with the child's 
comprehension, and recognizes the value ol 
composition work, map drawing and sand 
modeling. In the treatment of the United 
States, the physiagraphic, historical, politi- 
cal, industrial, and commercial conditions 
are taken up in their respective order, the 
chief industries and the localities devoted 
largely to each receiving more than usual 
consideration. The country is considered 
as being divided into five industrial see 
tions. 

In the School Geography, a special fea- 
ture is the representation of the basal prin- 
ciples of physical and general geography in 
simple, untechnjca] language, arranged in 



numbered paragraphs. In subsequent 
pages, constant referncse is made to these 
principles, but in each case accompanied by 
the paragraph number. This greatly sim- 
plifies the work, and makes it possible to 
take up the formal study of these intro- 
ductory lessons after the remainder of the 
work has been completed. With a view to 
enriching the course, numerous specific ref- 
erences are given to well selected geo- 
graphical reading. 

For the convepiense of teachers, the 
series is published in four books, as well as 
in two books. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Wil- 
lis E. Johnson, vice-president and professor 
of geography and social sciences. Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 8mo, cloth, 336 pages. Price 
$1. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 

This is a pioneer in a field very difficult of 
adaptation for study by young minds untrained 
in careful and sustained thinking. 

The book is not mathematical in the sense 
of giving rigid mathematical . demonstrations, 
for in most cases such a treatise would require 
a knowledge of that science which the teach- 
ers and students for whom this book is writ- 
ten do not have. It is only descriptive of those 
facts of our knowledge of geography and of 
the planets which can be demonstrated by 
mathematics. 

This book is valuable for the amount and 
variety of the information given, and for its 
g:eneral clearness of descrfption and illustra- 
tion. In some places the limitations of such a 
treatment of the subject are apt to leave the 
reader with uncertain knowledge if not with a 
misunderstanding of the deductions to be 
drawn from abstruse methematical calculations. 
The description of the planetesimal hypothesis 
must be very indefinitely understood by qpe 
not acquainted with the mathematics of spiral 
motion. 

Teachers will find many of the conundrums 
of mathematical geography described in a way 
to snow what the basis for answering them is, 
and how definitely mathematics gives the re- 
sult under any particular hypothesis. 



HOLDER'S HALF HOUR WITH MAM- 
MALS. By Charles Frederick Holder, au- 
thor of Elements of Zoology, etc. Cloth, 
i2mo., 253 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Company, New 
York. Cincinnati, Chicago. 
In this, the latest addition to the series of 
Eclectic Readings, the story of the mammals 
has been presented in simple and untechnical 
language, and in a most interesting manner. 
Dr. Holder is well known as a writer, and in 
this volume he gives the student a good gen- 
eral idea of the structure of the mammalia, the 
principal species, their geographical distribu- 
tion, and their relative economic importance. 
Many notes and incidents from personal ex- 
perience are introduced. The book is supplied 
with numerous attractive illustrations. 
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Is there a point of 
The Point contact between the 

of Contact. learner and the matter 

to be learned which 
remains the same from the beginning 
t:o the end of life? If there is, then 
there is nothing of greater value to the 
"teacher than to know where it is, and 
1-iow to bring matter and child together 
^t that point. 

The young child is at the beginning 
dyl its consciousness two activities so 
intimately united that they are prac- 
tically one : These are mil and desire. 
In fact the psychologist is beginning to 
say that all the acts of the child are 
those of will, and the only difference 
among them is in the kinds of will. So 
we speak of the will as desire ; the will 
3s creative; the will as thought; the 
^'ill as choice, etc. The will as de- 
sire i§ the first conscious act of the 
^hild. In other words the child when 
"^ arrives at consciousness is "will as 
^^sire" — desire to obtain and retain, or 
^^sire to avoid. These are called posi- 
^^ve and negative because they act up- 
^^ the matter of knowledge in oppo- 
site ways. 

l^ow the aim of the teacher is to 
"^ng this matter of knowledge — the 
^^vironment — to the consciousness of 
*^^ child so that he shall desire to at- 
^in and retain what is positive — what 
^^Arances his growth — and to avoid 
^Viat arrests it. 



**Will as desire'' is then the point of 
contact between the thing to be done 
and the doing of it. 

The teacher needs to bear in mind 
that "will as desire" is practically iden- 
tical with interest in the young child. 
Interest is the subjective, and will as 
desire is the objective phase of what 
is substantially one and the same 
psychic experience. It is the native 
impulse of the young child and re- 
mains the impelling force throughout 
life. In the infant the objective utter- 
ance stimulates the interest, and a lit- 
tle later the interest stimulates the ex- 
ternal act. It is especially true of chil- 
dren in the kindergarten and primary 
grades that doing begets interest quite 
as much as interest prompts doing. 
Both the doing and the interest must 
unite in the experience to make the act 
educative. 

It is the commanding impulse of 
will to give itself utterance; to make 
itself objective to itself. In early in- 
fancy it does this unconsciously and 
for no definite end. At the dawn of 
consciousness, desire emerges which 
directs the movement to the end it 
sets up. 

What has been described is a will- 
dynamo which creates its own utter- 
ances, and it is the reaction of these 
creations upon the primal source from 
which they spring — the subjective self 
— which constitutes education and re- 
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suits in character. Education is the 
stimulating through environment of 
utterances, and the guiding of their 
reactions. The kind of character re- 
sulting depends upon the nature of the 
stimulation which the environment 
gives. While this primitive will is di- 
vine rather than demonic — positive 
rather than negative — and this is the 
teacher's anchor of hope — yet the child 
brings up with him frqm the lower 
world from which he has emerged, the 
appetites ajid passions of the brute. 
These are his commanding impulses at 
birth, which must be trained for the 
service of the higher self. They are 
not to be eradicated but educated to 
act in obedience to the higher author- 
ity of the conscience. 

What man has inherited from the 
lower world is as truly divine as is the 
personality which distinguishes him 
from the rest of creation. It is the 
function of education to lead this per- 
sonality into control of the agencies 
with which it finds itself supplied. His 
birth-right is freedom, free-will; but 
what is inherited must be earned anew 
by him who would truly possess it. 

The personality brings up from be- 
low the impelling force which mani- 
fests itself in the feelings and intelli- 
gence of the lower world but nothing 
of that which we call knowledge. The 
knowledge of the animal is his experi- 
ences crystallized into habits which be- 
come active in the young whenever the 
conditions — the environment — de- 
mand their activity. There is a proph- 
esy of knowledge in the various cries 
of animals by which they manifest 
rudimentary intellect; but knowledge 
as the school understands it is impos- 
sible without words. Personality, the 



new endowment that changes animal 
to man, immediately sets to work to 
make a language. The personality, the 
ego, can realize itself, can come to its 
own only through language, through 
abstract symbols of its ideas. 

The chimpanzee has a brain that 
cannot be distinguished in its structure 
and form from the brain of a person. 
So far as the most minute examination 
of the cells of the brain can detennine, 
the chimpanzee has all the machinery 
for the making and storing of words 
that is found in the human brain. The 
only apparent reason to the neurolo- 
gist why man has speech and the chim- 
panzee has none, is that man is a per- 
sonality, a conscious ego, and the 
chimpanzee is not. The child does not 
inherit language. He must create it., 
and must educate his brain to retain 
it. There is a small section of the brain 
no larger than a hazel-nut which con- 
tains the entire library of words that 
the most learned person can utter. I^et 
that hazel-nut have a leaking blood 
vessel which discharges a drop of 
blood sufficient to paralyze the cells of 
this small section of the brain, and the 
victim's power to utter words vanishes 
on the instant. 

Without the power to make and re- 
tain w^ords, man's intelligence would 
be little more than that of the chim- 
panee or gorilla. There is, of course, 
a limited intelligence arising from ob- 
serving and remembering the relations 
in our sense percepts. All the higher 
order of animals have this. But 
thought must use abstract notions, and 
abstract notions without words to 
symbolize them could never be ar- 
ranged in that systematic form we call 
thought. 
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So we come to understand the state- 
ment of our modern neurologists that 
ihe ego — the personaHty, "makes his 
own mind'' through his power to make 
and store up words in the brain. In 
other words, man's intelHgence de- 
pends upon language for its develop- 
ment, and language is not inherited 
but is constructed anew by each indi- 
vidual. 

When the significance of this fact is 
fully realized, we see why it is that the 
schools devote so much time to the 
formation of a language sense in the 
children. 

And because growth in knowledge is 
so necessary to growth in power, those 
who were not psychologist began long 
ago to declare that "knowledge is 
power," and even — what Socrates de- 
clared — that "knowledge is virtue." 
Power is will working to realize de- 
sired ends. Knowledge is the guide 
that directs the power. The intelli- 
gence, which is but another aspect of 
the primal will — often called self-ac- 
tivity — when it attains to the power of 
thought often becomes the command- 
ing factor in determining what is the 
end most desirable. Desire becomes 
merged in intelligence and then we un- 
derstand what Socrates meant when 
he identified knowledge with virtue. 
In the higher development of the soul, 
feeling, will, and thought become one 
in the lives of men. 

This higher development of the ego 
starts in infancy in "will as desire." It 
Advances through a conflict of desires 
^nd ends under the guidance of the 
^hool, and other environments. The 
function of the school is to keep un- 
covered the highest desires and ends 
the pupil can comprehend, trusting 



that the higher nature of the child will 
come into leadership. Knowledge is 
the chief direct pursuit of school be- 
cause through it the ego develops an 
intelligence in determining the relative 
values of competing ends, and the way 
that leads most directly to the end de- 
sired. 

The point of contact at every step 
of the process in uniting the doer to 
the thing to be done is the will, the 
ego, as desire or feeling. Only in so 
far as the will as desire is active in the 
doing, can we hope for interest in the 
doing and an increment of power as 
the result of the doing. 

When the teacher sees that the 
power acquired in the school may be 
power for evil (when the evil is the 
thing desired) his conscience will not 
let him sleep if he has not used his ut- 
most endeavor to substitute for the 
lower desires of the animal nature, 
such as selfishness, greed, and dom- 
ination, the desire that makes for 
righteousness. 



The Educative 
Institution. 



Education in this 
country is growing 
toward an institution. 
It has but recently 
emerged from sub-consciousness into 
an infant institutional life, and is strug- 
gling toward self-consciousness as a 
system of doctrine and law, after the 
manner in which the state and the 
church have evolved in human history. 
We say that the state has arrived at 
self-consciousness when it deliberately 
works for its own betterment as a pro- 
moter of the freedom of the individual. 
As an example to illustrate what is 
meant by a self-conscious state, one 
may note the recent effort in Oklahoma 
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of the institutional self-consciousness 
to give itself objective form in a con- 
stitution. The experience of the insti- 
tutional consciousness of the people, 
during the past generation, in combat- 
ting organized wealth which threatens 
to reduce to slavery the individual, has 
impelled the common will, **the folk- 
soul," of one group of American citi- 
zens, in this western territory, to pro- 
tect itself from this imminent danger 
by the formation of a peculiar funda- 
mental law, which is a near approach 
to pure democracy. This particular 
group regards representative govern- 
ment — a republic — as a failure and has 
organized a state institution that is in 
spirit hostile to such government. It 
has preserved only so much of the 
form of a republic as will insure its ad- 
mission as a state into the sisterhood of 
states that accept the national constitu- 
tion as their fundamental law. The in- 
stitutional spirit of that state is a rever- 
sion to the pure democracy of the an- 
cient Athenians, having a quasi-repub- 
lican form which is not in harmony 
with its spirit. 

The Educative Institution has but 
recently been born. It is yet in its 
swaddling clothes. The public's esti- 
mate of a school is that it is an adjunct 
of the family, primarily, and its esti- 
mate of the school-master is that he is 
an employee of the state to train the 
young for citizenship. If the family 
performed its full function, there would 
remain little for the state to do to in- 
sure its own survival. 

So limited a conception of the func- 
tion of education does not make it an 
institution in any but a su*bordinate 
sense. It is regarded as an organiza- 
t/on auxiliary to the secular and the 



religious institutions — not of equal 
rank with them, and civilization is 
thought to have reached its complete 
organization in the secular and religious 
institutions, and will have attained its 
perfection when their functions are ade- 
quately performed. 

To the more thoughtful and dis- 
criminating student of the evolution of 
social life, this appears to be an insuffic- 
ient view of the matter. Nothing ap- 
pears adequate to complete evolution 
that does not raise education to equal 
rank with the secular and religious in- 
stitutions, the three together forming 
the organization of the social life that 
is to be. 

This social life is the ultimate and 
complete Institution whose moving 
spirit and inspiration is the spirit of 
the age; the world spirit — that which 
in religion is called the Holy Spirit. 

This definition of social life, as the 
all-embracing institution of the human 
race, calls for some statement of the 
specific function of each of these three 
foundation institutions (which w^e call 
the secular, the religious, and the edu- 
cative) which shall justify us in declar- 
ing them to be the foundation, or to 
change the figure, the source of life of 
that social whole when it shall come to 
recognize the Holy Spirit as its inspira- 
tion and leader. They are not only the 
source of life, but their history will 
show the process of the evolution of 
this life. 

An institution is Will made actual 
and objective in an organization of 
thought and method leading toward a. 
certain well-defined purpose or end. It: 
has been called actualized will to dis- 
tinguish it from realized will. The 
Panama Canal will be the realized will 
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of the American people. It is a dead 
result. The National Government is 
the actualized will of the American 
people. It is a live thing moving on 
toward a definite end. All the creations 
of the Absolute Will are actualized will 
throughout the world of nature and the 
world of man. When man creates an 
ideal and uses the material of nature to 
g^ve external expression to it, this is 
realized will. When he creates an ideal 
and uses material of his own creation 
for giving it objective validity, he 
makes an institution, which is a self- 
active living and growing thing — the 
state, for example. The man who be- 
lieves that a government or a religion 
may be created, out of hand, and is sub- 
ject to no growth, does not hold this 
view. He thinks an evolving religion 
or an evolving government is a danger- 
ous conception that inevitably leads to 
anarchy. He must have a "Thus saith 
tlie Lord" or "Thus saith the constitu- 
tion** to support every proposed attempt 
to meet new conditions. 

Human institutions have grown 
very slowly because of the powerful in- 
fluence of this conservatism; but it is 
also true that institutions have been 
saved from many perils and disasters 
"^cause of this conservatism. Here we 
discover the reason for the division of 
^"^ members of every institution into 
two nearly equal parties and of. a very 
small group called the ** Balance of 
^^Wer," which Matthew Arnold called 
^^* saving remnant. 

(To be continued.) 



One of the most 
Scholars in promising features of 

Finance. the time is the pres- 

ence of scholars in 
the conferences of ^le captains of 
finance. In one of the most import- 
ant of these, recently held in Chicago, 
the president of Columbia University 
was the presiding officer and a profes- 
sor of Cornell was a speaker to whom 
the conference listened gladly. Men 
of native ability who are scholars and 
are trained in thinking in the field in 
which a social storm is raging, are the 
wisest and safest counsellors in quell- 
ing the storm. They are men of 
power for the reason that they are men 
of high purpose and of a wide range 
of knowledge to guide in its realiza- 
tion. Such men are, even without 
practical experience, better financiers, 
better captains of industry, better 
farmers, better in any pursuit than are 
those who have followed the modem 
cry of education, *'learn to do by do- 
ing.'' But their scholarship must be 
broad and deep, and their power must 
be a disciplined will which pursues 
ends that are moral by methods that 
are righteous. 

The school-master finds much in 
the present condition of the country to 
re-enforce his conviction that some- 
thing more than knowledge must be- 
pursued in the schools if competent 
leaders and directors of our nation's 
progress are to come from them. 

Many school-masters continue to 
affirm that the commanding purpose 
of the elementary school is scholar- 
ship; which in practice is resulting, 
for the most part, in spots of informa- 
tion on the pupils' minds in each of a 
wide range of subjects. Such a con- 
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viction and practice will not give to 
this country wise leaders nor intelli- 
gent followers. The followers need an 
intelligence not a whit inferior to that 
of the leaders; hence the free-school 
for the education of all citizens. 



Superintendent Greg- 

$upt. Oreeory's ory has broken some 
Article on , . , . 

Spelling. J^ew ground in his 

study of the spelling 
problem. His contribution in this 
number will be read with interest by 
those who are earnestly seeking for 
light in this dark comer of our school 
practice. He is not seeking to reform 
our spelling, but to teach it as it is. The 
English has had a numerous parent- 
age and has inherited as varied an or- 
thography. The original spellings in- 
the different languages had a signifi- 
cance in the speech of the people who 
used them, but in their amalgamation 
into the English some of that signifi- 
cance has died out. Such words are 
mainly of Teutonic origin, and were 
and are of prevalent use among the 
early and the modern English people. 
While the significance of the letters 
has died out of the pronunciation, the 
spelling has remained. Changes in pro- 
nunciation other than those referred to 
have made our spelling of other words 
archaic. The last syllable in passed, 
for example, had a significance so long 
as it was pronounced. 

The English language is the rich- 
est in the world because of this amal- 
gamation. The spelling of it is not 
easy to learn, but no one has yet made 
it clear how it can be simplified to any 
appreciable extent without doing more 
harm than good. Superintendent 
Gregory evidently believes that our 



present spelling will remain wi 
for generations to come, and th; 
nearest orthographical duty oi 
teacher is to learn how to teac 
spelling of words now in use mc 
fectively, and with the least wa< 
time and effort. There is much 
paper that teachers will find su{ 
ive. It is an application of psych 
not heretofore made with so 
clearness and discrimination. 



\s Rochester 
Emancipated? 



Rochester, N; 
seems for the 
being, to be en 
pated from jx) 
greed and graft in the administi 
of her school system. We say fc 
time for the reason that partisan 
.tics is not yet eliminated from the 
tion of members of the board oi 
Chester. It happens, this year, 
both the Republican and Demcx 
parties have nominated the same 
sons for the vacancies in the h 
Rochester was in hard lines for 
before she abandoned the electic 
board members by wards. Since 
citizens selected from the best 
been voted for by the whole city 
a board of such citizens has suca 
in making the schools efficient i\ 
degree that neither political 
thinks it wise to interfere so loi 
the people are awake. 

The present is an era of pol 
house-cleaning throughout the < 
try. \yhether it will continue unt 
house is cleaned is quite doubtful, 
mocracy is very forgetful and 
forgiving after the first wave of i 
nation has subsided. So long as i 
bers of the board of education 
the qualifications of Professor Fc 
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the schools of Rochester will be ad- 
ministered solely in the interest of the 
public. Such administration will re- 
tain in the service of the city such edu- 
cational experts as Superintendent 
Carroll and Primary Superintendent 
Ada Van Stone Harris. As is the 
board, for long, so is the supervising 
force; as is the supervising force, so 
are the teachers; as are the teachers, 
so are the children who attend the 
schools; and as are the children, for 
long, so is the community. 

The standard of honesty and effi- 
ciency of officers which a democracy 
l)ersistently demands is very low. 
When that standard falls to the point 
that the people are robbed to pay 
grafters, then the sleeping giant 
awakes to a semi-conscious state and 
strikes furiously about him. He is 
quite as apt to inflict injury upon the 
innocent as the guilty, and it repents 
his amiable heart that he had struck 
out at all, and again he folds his arms 
in sleep. Such is the experience of de- 
mocracy in every age. We know that 
eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dom but we are all so lazy! 



An inquirer questions 
^Solture the soundness of the. 

epochs. pedagogy of a pro- 

cedure advocated in 
^n elementary school paper of some 
-eminence. The following quotation 
suggests the matter in the question : 

"In the immediate vicinity of Chicago, the 
Indians depended upon the following list of 
wild things for their vegetable food: acoms» 
roots of arrow leaf, roots of water lily, tips 
of cat tails, stems of reeds, etc. * * * We 
take trips for the purpose of gathering these 
foods and preparing them for eating as nearly 
as possible as the Indians did." 



The query is, Whether the child's 
repetition of the history of the race in 
his evolution requires that he pursue 
the occupations of the races of former 
periods in his school life. 

This magazine has indicated more 
than once its attitude on this interpre- 
tation of the lesson taught by evolu- 
tion. Such an interpretation would 
contribute to making a scientific pro- 
cedure in teaching ridiculous, even if 
it were seriously advocated by scien- 
tific authorities. 

The epoch theory of race develgp- 
ment, which is another name for the 
evolutionary theory, is full of helpful 
suggestions to the school teacher and 
the parent, but it requires some intelli- 
gence to gather and use the sugges- 
tions. 

It is true that the body of a child 
passes through a fish period, a canine 
period, a simian period, etc., in its pre- 
natal evolution, but would it be in- 
ferred from this that during these dif- 
ferent periods it must be nourished by 
the articles of diet of these different 
animals ? The school has for long rec- 
ognized that the .physical and the 
psychic diet of the growing child must 
change as the bodily and psychic pow- 
ers develop. What is this but the rec- 
ognition of culture epochs and making 
the environment to correspond? But 
must the child live like an Indian or a 
monkey while in a corresponding stage 
of psychic growth? The Indian is an 
Indian because of the environment of 
that race through long periods of time. 
What has the education of a modern 
Anglo-Saxon child to do with the 
former practices of Indian savages? 

Is it not the first business of educa- 
tion to bring the child, as rapidly as 
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may be, into a knowledge of the en- child must consciously repeat the i 

vironment into which he has been periences of the race in his educati( 

born? • does not seem worthy of any seric 

But this theory that the modern consideration. 



THE RATIONALE OF SPELLING. 

B. C. GREGORY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 

•|We publish in this number one section of Superintendent 
Greftfory's paper. It is complete in itself, and will be followed in 
the December number by a discussion of errors in spelling- which 
cannot be classified under either ear-minedness or eye-mindedness* 

The purpose of this discussion is by no means an attempt 
to solve off-hand the spelHng problem. It is merely an 
effort to throw a little light upon it through the medium of 
child study. It has seemed to me that of all blind teaching 
we teachers do, the teaching of spelling is the blindest. It 
is empirical in most cases; reason, much less psychology, 
enters very little into our methods. We differ as to oral and 
written spelling, we differ as to the propriety of dictating 
words in sentences or in columns, and we differ as regards 
the use of spelling books and the degree of difficulty of 
words used ; but why we differ, or what is the psychological 
basis of this or that method, few of us can say. And so we 
go on, and the product is bad, and we are criticised severely 
by the public because our graduates **can't spell." My only 
hope of interesting my readers arises from the fact that it 
represents a sincere effort to apply the principles of psychol- 
ogy to facts drawn from the school-room. It is an effort, 
semi-scientific, at least, to get at causes. The inferences have 
seemed sufficiently important to warrant me in radical 
changes in method in my own schools, and I offer them to 
you, not as finalities, but with the hope that they may turn 
your thought along somewhat new lines. 

While Superintendent at Trenton, N. J., I sent to two 
classes in one of the schools two extracts to be dictated by 
the teachers and written by the pupils. The classes selected 
were of the fifth and seventh grades. In that city, the first 
grade usually represents two years; therefore, the pupils 
in the grades tested may be said to be in the 6th and 8th 
years in school ; i. c. of an average of 1 1 years in one class 
and 13 in the other. 

The extracts selected were the following: 
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Sixth Year. '*Once upon a time a man and his son 
were going to market, and they were leading their donkey 
behind them. They had not gone far w^hen they met a 
farmer and he said, *You are very foolish to walk to town 
and that lazy donkey walking behind you.' *\Vhat is a don- 
key good for if not to ride upon?' *Well, I never thought 
of that,' said the man *and I am willing to please you' ; so 
he put the boy on the donkey and started again on his jour- 
ney. Soon they passed some men on the roadside. *See 
that lazy boy,' said one of the men, *he rides the donkey and 
makes his poor old father walk behind.' When the man 
heard this, he called to the boy and said, 'Stop a minute, let 
us see if we cannot please these men.' Then he told the 
boy to get ofif, and mounted the donkey himself." 

Eighth Year. "One day, a ragged beggar was creep- 
ing along from house to house. He carried an old wal- 
wallet in his hand, and was asking at every door for a few 
cents to buy something to eat. " As he was grumbling at his 
lot, he kept wondering why it was that folks who had lots 
of money were never satisfied, but were always wanting 
more. '*Here!'said he, *is the master of this house. He 
was always a good business man, and made himself rich a 
long time ago. Had he been wise, he would have stopped 
then. He would have turned his business over to some one 
else, and then he would have spent the rest of his life in 
ease. But, what did he do instead? He took to building 
ships and sent them to sea to trade with foreign lands. He 
thought he would get mountains of gold, but there were 
great storms on the water, his ships were wrecked, and his 
riches were swallowed up by the waves. Now his hopes 
all lie at the bottom of the sea, and his great wealth has 
vanished like the dreams of the night." 

The words misspelled were marked by the teachers of 
the classes and returned to me. Availing myself of the as- 
sistance of a number of High School girls, I subjected the 
papers to the following treatment : 

At the bottom of each paper were written the words mis- 
spelled in the paper ; in each case the word correctly spelled 
was first given, and the incorrect spelling followed. These 
records were afterwards cut into slips and arranged alpha- 
betically. An alphabetical table was then made out, giving 
under each word its various misspellings. To illustrate: 
foreign was spelled in six different ways, but there were 
nine cases of misspelling and once in each of the following 
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ways: forign, 4 times, and once in each of the following 
ways: foreigh, forhen, foren, forigen, forgin. 

There were in all 324 cases of misspelling, yy words mis- 
spelled and 202 forms of misspelling. The lowest number • 
of forms of misspelling was one, the highest 18, the latter 
in the case of the word, journey. There were in all 80 pa- 
pers examined. No attention was paid to the difference in 
grade. After this preliminary work had been completed, 
and the matter was in systematic form, I called a conference 
of about 30 intelligent teachers and submitted the results of 
the investigation. The matter was discussed as thoroughly 
as the time permitted, and some light thrown upon the mean- 
ing of the data. 

Before considering the facts developed and the inferences 
drawn, a preliminary observation may be in order. It may 
be objected that the number of pupils tested is small. Usu- 
ally in child-study investigations, a vast number of cases 
are treated. In answer, I desire to say that some of the 
lessons which I have drawn from the investigations are 
overwhelmingly indicated in the field covered, and I do not 
think that a wider field would reverse these conclusions. 
Regarding certain other conclusions found in this paper, I 
admit the paucity of data. In my own mind these latter 
conclusions are clearly indicated, although, of course, not 
proven. The investigation must, of course, be regarded as 
experimental or preliminary. I might add, however, that 
in widening the field we meet complications ; introduce other 
considerations whose influence should not be lost in the 
mass, but should be estimated separately. For instance, the 
school investigated was located in one of the best portions 
of the city, and was composed of children of American pa- 
rentage. Suppose I had mixed with the results I have ob- 
tained, those drawn from sections where the foreign popula- 
tion is in the ascendant. I think my results would have been 
confusing. The foreign children should be examined by 
themselves. They offer evidence of two kinds; first, evi- 
dence corroborating inferences drawn from other quarters; 
this evidence is just as valuable, considered separately as if 
it had been drawn froni a mass of mixed data. Second, for- 
eign localities teach a lesson peculiarly their own, and this 
we cannot afford to lose by mixing the data. Besides, in 
the investigation of spelling do we not first need to know the 
difficulties which the native bom population finds ; and sec- 
ond, those which the foreign encounters? The former are 
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essential errors often, perhaps, inherent in the language. 
The special difficulties of the foreigner are inherent in the 
foreigner. 

The disclosures of the investigation may be approached 
in a rather interesting way by taking a few words and ob- 
serving various forms of misspelling. I begin with the 
word, journey. On this word the pupils have expended the 
wealth of their ingenuity. I could not have invented so 
many spellings. I give the entire list : joruey, jonrny, jcr- 
ncy, gerney, jornay, jcirnic, jcrnary, gouniey, journci, jur- 
ony, jorncy, yourncy, jgiicry, jcr, ji, jou. Let us consider 
this list in some detail. It gives, as will be seen later, a con- 
spectus of nearly the whole field. 

There are 18 of these spellings, and the first 13 are 
founded on aural percept ; that is to say, the ear has deter- 
mined the wrong spelling. Of these 13 forms some are re- 
peated by more than one pupil, thus : joruey is given 5 times ; 
the 13 forms, in fact, represent 22 mistakes. There were 2y 
mistakes altogether in the spelling of journey. Therefore, 
almost 82 per cent (22 out of 27) of the mistakes were ear 
mistakes. I mean that in such mistakes the boy had a per- 
cept of the sound, journey, and he translated that sound into 
writing in his own way, and there were 13 different ways. 
Mark you, these pupils had seen the word, journey, many 
times, but they had also heard it many times, and it was the 
aural percept that dominated. Probably they had written 
the word journey in spelHng lessons, and been corrected and 
made to spell it right. All futile: the sound of the word 
determined the spelling in accordance with the boy's views 
of orthographical combinations. I should like to give out 
the same exercises to the same pupils again. The same 
pupils would probably spell journey wrong again, and in ac- 
cordance with the phonetic laws, but would they the second 
time adopt the same wrong spelling? 

I may as well say here that the whole investigation 
clearly indicates this law : viz., that the sound is the domin- 
ating element in children's spelling. I might give many il- 
lustrations, but one must suffice : foolish is spelled foullosh, 
fulislt, f Oldies, folish, follish, foulish, fotirshil, furlash. 

Now, what does this teach ? In my opinion this, at least, 
that spelling cannot be taught by writing alone. When a 
boy writes jerney, that visual percept satisfies his view of the 
facts of the case, of course, and I wish you to mark this 
statement, he does not see it to be wrong. But when the 
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word is corrected at the end of the lesson does not that fix 
the proper spelling? Not always. The wrong form has 
been associated with the sound and the association has not 
been broken. Why? First, because of the interval which 
elapses between the writing and the correction. The cor- 
rection should be made instantly, w^ith a shock, as it w^re, 
and this can be done only in oral spelling. Second, the asso- 
ciation must be broken not once but many times if it is to 
be completely demolished. Now, oral spelling has greatly 
the advantage of written spelling in this respect. You can 
spell a word one hundred times orally while you are writing 
it ten times. Rapid oral spelling bears the same relation to 
wTitteft spelling that rapid mental arithmetic does to wTitten 
'arithmetic. In my judgment the oral spelling should always 
both precede and follow the written spelling. 

In my case this means a complete overturning of my 
previous notions. For many years I had argued in this 
way: spelling is used only in writing; therefore the visual 
picture of the word alone is of consequence. Therefore 
spelling should be taught exclusively by writing and in sen- 
tences. During the last few years, to be sure, I had been 
weakening on this theory; but rather because I could not 
see that my theory was turning out good spellers than be- 
cause I saw flaws in the theory. But the overwhelming evi- 
dence presented by this investigation reduces the matter in 
my mind to a certainty. The psychology of the written 
method is incontestable, but hard oral drill is evidently sug- 
gested by the predominance of ear-mindedness, indicated in 
the present investigation. 

Let me, in discussing this question of ear-mindedness, 
call your attention to some subordinate considerations under 
the same general heading. They seem to me to be of great 
importance and throw a bright light on the relation of oral 
to written spelling. 

First, it is to be remarked that not only do pupils know 
the sound of journey, but some of them know it wrong: 
e, g., note jorney. The pupil who wrote this probably pro- 
nounces it with a long o. 

Take the word, swallowed. I give the forms offered by 
the pupils. Swalloed, swolloed, szvolid, s^volled, sallowed, 
swallcd. Note that the boy who wrote szvalloed has the cor- 
rect sound, and yet he wrote it wTong, but the boy wTote 
szvolid, did not even have the correct sound; and he must 
write it wrong. The latter fact is true of the writers of 
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sivolled (4 boys), and szvalled. To proceed with a spelling 
lesson when everybody has the correct pronunciation of the 
words does not always result in accurate spelling, as has been 
already suggested; but, to proceed, as many teachers do, 
without being sure of the pronunciation, is surely foolish. 
Take wondrously, spelled 3 times wonderously and once 
zvofidersly. Do not these represent wrong aural percepts 
to start with ? 

Again, still considering ear-mindedness, the investiga- 
tion indicates the interesting fact that certain pupils attach 
certain phonetic power to certain letters or combinations of 
letters. Thus, returning to journey, in gerney, and gouniey, 
this is the explanation of g, and in jcirnie of ie and probably 
of ei; in the spelling creaping, note ea, and creping, e; etc. 
etc. Now this trouble is inherent in our language and pre- 
sents formidable difficulties. We have few rules, and they 
don't help us much. For instance, take the rule: g is soft 
before e. Well then, what's the matter with gerney? We 
certainly spell germane, 

I call your attention to this suggestion: These wrong 
views on phonetics are probably individual with each pupil ; 
they are idiosyncrasies. This is very important if true. A 
little investigation, even notes taken from time to time, will 
reveal the tendencies of individual children in this matter 
and enable the teacher to anticipate what the child will do 
and prevent his writing the wrong letter, not only in jour- 
ney, but whenever soft g is suggested. Thus "we have 
journey in today's lesson. With what letter does it com- 
mence?" **With a j," say the majority. "With a g/'say 
a few. "Now let us look,'* says the teacher. But note that 
this method of procedure is oral. It has to do with an aural 
percept and contemplates the immediate aural correction of 
incorrect aural percepts. I insist on immediateness of cor- 
rection. To wait an hour will not do. And I insist on the 
first approach being made through the ear, for it is the ear- 
mind, if you will allow me the expression, that is in error. 

Again, one of the interesting and amusing facts concern- 
ing this matter of ear-mindedness is the contempt which 
children have for unnecessary letters. 

Mark Twain once expressed his admiration of a young 
lady who, in a word-game, spelt caf for calf. He argued a 
certain directness, going straight to the point, in the young 
lady's make-up. And there is as much wisdom as wit in 
the story. It is our spelling that is irrational, and it is the 
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bad speller that is rational. My investigation, of course, 
offers many illustrations of the tendency I am discussing. 
Thus, note journy: (What's the use of the e?) Jurny: 
(What's the use of the o?); Foks for folks, stoped for 
stopped, reck for wreck, etc. In the word swallowed there 
were ten misspellings, and in only two of these did the last 
w occur. 

What are we going to do about this? The Pollard 
method of reading claims to have solved this problem and 
from what I have seen of its work, I am deeply impressed 
with the justice of the claim. Mrs. Pollard's method of 
dealing with the phonetic eccentricities of our language is 
exhaustive and scientific. It represents in itself one of the 
most remarkable, thorough and practical bits of child study 
I know of. 

Then, there are the phonetic alphabets and the double- 
printed books. I have not the time to discuss them, but I 
confess I do not see their value. So far as this investigation 
may suggest a remedy or method of teaching, I have the 
same inference to make as in the phase of the discussion just 
passed, viz. : We should anticipate the cases in which let- 
ters are omitted, and by concentrating attention on those 
points, prevent the occurrence of the omission. Perhaps 
the tendency to the omission of a certain letter is an idio- 
syncrasy of the child. Did you ever think of that ? 

In leaving this question of ear-mindedness, may I not 
suggest an explanation for the well known fact that children 
spell unusual words well and familiar words incorrectly. 
The unusual words have never been used in such a way as 
to form an aural percept. The percept is visual and there- 
fore correctly written. But the child has learned to speak 
the familiar words before lie saw them printed, and when he 
saw the correct form it did not displace the incorrect form 
already in the mind. 

An interesting psychological inquiry is this, and I earn- 
estly urge it on your attention : Does there lie in some cor- 
ner of each child's mind a visual percept which is the con- 
stant translation of the aural percept of the word the child 
knows — jcrncy — for instance? And when he transfers this 
percept to paper can he write anything else? You adults 
are often in doubt as to the spelling of a word ; but with re- 
gard to familiar words at least, the child is in no doubt; he 
writes caf with an insouciance that is sim;'iy delightful. If 
these visual images do sub-consciously exist, notice how 
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they persist year after year in spite of all your teaching. If 
they do exist, why not acknowledge their existence, expect 
them and combat them first and last through the approach 
by which the image entered the mind, viz. : — the ear ? To 
blame or reproach a child for such errors is like blanking 
him for being left-handed. I shall return to this considera- 
tion, but at present note that here again there is a sugges- 
tion of an idiosyncrasy. 

I dismiss for the present the question of ear-mindedness 
and come to a class of errors that clearly arise, at least in 
part, from visual aberrations. My word journey does not 
help me here, and this, of itself, is an interesting fact, as I 
shall presently show. Let us take the word, foreign. I 
give the spellings: forign (4 times), forcigh, forhen, foren, 
forigien, forgen. Now, several of these spellings are en- 
tirely or practically phonetic. Notice foren. But on the 
other hand notice the letter g occurring in every spelling but 
two, i. e., in 78 per cent of the cases. In the last spelling, 
forgen, it is hard to believe that there was any aural per- 
cept at all. The g shows that the eye has been active in 
every case but two; just as the last zc; was left out in szval' 
loed, where the ear was concerned, the g is studiously put in 
where the eye is concerned. The pupil doesn't know how to 
spell foreign, but he knows there is a g in it somewhere. 
Take the word minute. I have 20 misspellings, taking 17 
forms. Now the phonetic errors given are these : minnet, 
minuete, minnote, menat, mhiet, minete. But on the other 
hand, consider these, remembering that from the child's 
point of view, the letter u is the unreasonable part of the 
word. Minutt, mintue, mint, minunt, minut, minimte. In 
some of these spellings the phonetic principle has also some- 
thing to do, but the eccentric dancing around of that letter 
u is a purely visual matter. 

Consider the two words minute and foreign together. 
Certain peculiarities are observable when they are con- 
trasted. Minute is a common word, and therefore there 
was a previous image corresponding to the sound. But the 
printed or written word was outre as far the u was con- 
cerned, and hence arose errors which are not phonetic. For- 
eign is not a word for the child's vocabulary; it is purely 
visual, and hence the phonetic element enters very little into 
the misspelling. Notice also that there were only 9 mis- 
spellings of foreign, while there were 20 of minute. Of 
course, foreign had no original settler to expel, and minute 
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had; and in 20 cases the original settler, you see, held his 
ground. 

I think this argument indicates that we need not fear the 
unusual words nor the danger of wrong percepts obtained 
visually. The fight must be made on familiar words, where 
aural percepts are concerned, for, as I have already said, it 
is a fight to gain territory already occupied by residents as 
obstinate as Boers. With reference to the class of words 
typified by the word, foreign, it is merely a question of 
learning, but the learning of the words typified by journey, 
means the unlearning of an alien language. 

But teachers generally make their spelling lessons out of 
the unusual words and every day violate the principle for 
which I am now contending. Spelling books almost unani- 
mously offer words unusual to the child. I almost think 
that if we taught well the child's own vocabulary, we could 
leave the new words to take care of themselves. When the 
child wants to use a new word, he can be taught to look up 
the spelling, as you and I do. We waste our ammunition 
in teaching spelling as we do. 



(to be concluded.) f*' ^^ ^ 



HOW TO MAKE BIBLE READIN G INTERESTING TO CHILDREN 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 

(concluded.) 
IIL 

Some one may ask why a teacher This is even more generally true than 

should spend time making a definite it is of Greek and Roman Mythology, 

plan for Bible readings since all re- without an elementary knowledge of 

ligious instruction is barred from the which no person can be termed edu- 

public schools. There are many good cated. Hence, a general acquaintance 

reasons, but, to those w^ho prefer to with the better known parts of the Old 

consider the question solely in its intel- Testament is an essential part of a com- 

lectual aspect, the following will be a mon education, 
sufficient answer. To arouse interest in the subject we 

No one can read much of the must keep in sight the fact that chil- 

world's literature without meeting so dren of grammar grade and high school 

many allusions to Biblical incidents as age have a profound respect for historic 

to make a certain familiarity with them truth. By laying hold of this and prov- 

a pre-requisite of intelligent reading, ing to their satisfaction that certain 
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parts of the Bible are as truly historic 
as their own text-books on History, we 
not only arouse their interest but grad- 
ually lead their minds to assume a re- 
ceptive attitude towards the Book as a 
whole. 

Bert's success in making King Sol- 
omon a man of flesh and blood by the 
help of his friend King Hiram of Tyre, 
pointed out to me one very practical 
remedy for the difficulty that seemed to 
beset so many of my pupils. Luckily 
it happened by a peculiar chance, that 
considerably more than half the high 
school pupils had recently begun study- 
ing Ancient History. So, at morning 
exercises, passages from the Old Testa- 
ment bearing directly upon the History 
lessons were read. For example, while 
the classes were studying the "Shep- 
herd Kings" of Egypt, the story of 
Joseph; during the period of restora- 
tion, that of Moses. The same plan 
was continued while the Chaldeans, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, and Persians re- 
spectively were under consideration in 
the class-room and a special effort was 
made to connect Bible stories and char- 
acters with famous hisjtoric personages, 
s-uch as Sargon, Sennacherib, Ne- 
l>iichadnezzar and Cyrus. Thus pupils 
>^ere led to give intelligent attention to 
<^h2^ters from the Pentateuch and the 
^^ooks of Kings, Chronicles, Daniel, etc. 
""^he historic prophecies in the last 
^^named aroused especial interest. 

In connection with the correspond- 
ing history lessons and readings, a few 
;Sx)ems like "The Destruction of Sen- 
:«iacherib," "Belshazzar,'' "The Burial 
^f Moses" and "Absalom" were used. 

All these stories were unified by a 
careful though brief outline study of 
the Jews as a nation just before begin- 



ning Greek History. During this time, 
home readings in the Bible were as- 
signed to the classes. It was very no- 
ticeable, however, that those pupils 
who had access to a copy of some very 
simple "Bible History" retained the 
facts better than those who went di- 
rectly to the Book. Several explana- 
tions for this might be given but it is 
undoubtedly due in part to the fact that 
the general vocabulary of high school 
students is by no means large. 

In this connection it may be well to 
call the attention of teachers to the de- 
sirability of using the "Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament" for morning 
readings. For the benefit of those not 
familiar with this work let me say 
briefly that il is a recent translation of 
the Testament into modem English 
and is exceedingly attractive to young 
people because it is as easy to under- 
stand and presents as vivid pictures to 
them as any story-book written today, 
but yet is as accurate a translation as 
King James' version. Indeed quite a 
number of middle-aged persons have 
told me that this volume made Bible 
reading a constant source of pleasure 
where before it had been only a duty to 
them. As one lady said, "This new 
translation has made a great change at 
our house. My husband and I always 
did read the Bible — but not very often. 
Now we use it every day because we 
like to read it instead of as formerly 
because we felt we ought to do so, but 
would omit it for any good excuse. 
Now there is life in it." 

Lastly, in a school where morning 
readings have ceased to be perfunctory, 
and there only, moral and disciplinary 
ends can easily be attained by the selec- 
tion of passages suited to the occasion 
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or to the needs either of groups or indi- 
vidual pupils. Without either remark 
or even pointed glances such selections 
so used generally make a distinct im- 
pression in the right quarters. For in- 
stances, judiciously used, the first and 
third chapters of James rebuke loose- 
ness of tongue, the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians punishes deliberate un- 
kindness, the thirteenth of Romans 
condemns insubordination. But why 
multiply examples? Anyone can find 
in the Bible keen reproof for every 
fault. But, be it observed, these selec- 
tions must be used sparingly and only 
when deemed immediately needful, in 
order to be effective. 

In connection with this J will ven- 
ture to say that the reading of pas- 
sages "good at any time" is inadvisable 
for children. It dulls their sensibili- 
ties. Let any one who doubts this try 
reserving, say the last chapter of Ec- 
clesiastes and some of the most com- 



forting Psalms, exclusively for occa- 
sions when death has visited the fam- 
ily of one of the pupils, or has suddenly 
removed some well-known citizen ; and 
then mark the expressions on the faces 
of the pupils while he reads. 

Every time connection is missed be- 
tween the feeling of the child and the 
reading which* is the instrument se- 
lected, his higher sensibilities are 
blunted and they are rendered one de- 
gree more callous. With the young 
the connections between thought, feel- 
ing, and life must be both short and 
direct. Artificial emotion is foreign to 
them and whatever they regard as sen- 
timentality they not only reject but re- 
sent very strongly. So it is very nec- 
essary to choose "times and seasons" 
most carefully in striving to arouse 
their spiritual nature. "A word in sea- 
son, how good it is," but even the finest 
word out of season is worse than 
wasted. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


^ 



The Course of Study. 

III. 

.READING IN THE ENGUSH COURSE. . 

As soon as the children have learned 
to read a few words the most impor- 
tant question for the teacher to con- 
sider is, what shall they read, that is, 
what interest or what need if any in 
the child's nature shall we attempt to 
supply through the reading lesson. In 
the article of last month it was stated 
that the special function of English in 
the elementary school course was the 
expanding of the soul through the ex- 
pression of human thought. For some 
six years before school age, the life of 
the child has been enriched and his 
I)owers of sympathy, of appreciation, 
of independent action, and of other 
qualities of personality have been ex- 
panded by personal contact with family 
and playmates, by direct activities, by 
oral expression, and other opportun- 
ities afforded in his immediate contact 
with life. When we more fully un- 
derstand the function performed in 
the development of the infant soul by 
the spoken word and the organization 
of a language center in the brain, we 
will be better able to prepare reading 
matter for the elementary grades so as 
to fulfil" the culture function of this 
subject. 

Before the language center is devel- 
oped the activity prompted by the 
Soul's appreciation of experiences, 
Sympathy with others, and aspiration 



to direct life must be responsive to en- 
vironment and direct in its influence on 
the motor centers of the brain. The ac- 
tivity is as immediate in its character 
as is that of instinct because there is as 
yet no means for conscious direction. 
A child at the very beginning of its 
life, however, is possessed by a power 
to act in a characteristic way. Yet we 
cannot call this nature 'of the person- 
ality an instinct, because it expands 
at once into the form of consciousness 
and becomes a means for an evolution 
of individuality. It is thus the person- 
ality is freed from the limitations of 
blind instinct and the child is thrown 
upon his own responsibility for a self- 
organization of motives for life, and 
for the choice of the ideas and lines of 
action he will follow from among 
those open to him. The great fact of 
education must always be kept in mind 
that it is an evolution of the individual 
life from a lower plane to a higher. 
Each distinct step in advance results 
in a change — a new centering as it 
were — of personal attitude toward 
life and a new basis on which to organ- 
ize its relations and activities. This 
fact has just as much bearing on the 
work of the primary school as on that 
of the high school or university. It 
requires that the school do more than 
merely cultivate and nourish present 
interests of the child's life. It must 
supplement and perfect the conditions 
through which a higher phase of hu- 
man nature may emerge into being. 
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The education of defectives, espe- 
cially such cases as those of Laura 
Bridgman and Helen Keller, gives the 
best opportunity to observe how the 
mind grows under the stimulus of per- 
sonality as it strives to realize the pow- 
ers of its human nature and rise to a 
conception and a life akin to divine be- 
ing. The first fact of importance 
which these cases help to substantiate 
is that the definite consciousness mani- 
fested in the symbolizing act of per- 
ception is first organized through the 
5ense of touch. This means much 
because an analysis of the different 
senses shows that touch is the only 
one which can be used directly as a 
means for expressing the soul's sensi- 
tiveness. Taste and smell are almost 
entirely receptive senses, bringing sen- 
sations to the mind but not used by the 
mind to express in any direct way to 
others the will of its own personality. 
Hearing is a receptive sense until the 
speech centers of the brain begin to be 
formed when it becomes a guiding 
sense for this form of expression, and 
sight also, although it comes earlier 
than the others to the help of touch as a 
guiding sense, is a receptive sense until 
touch and motion are brought into use 
by the personality to express the de- 
sire or the appreciation and sympathy 
of the child for some condition in his 
environment. Touch then is the only 
sense that can be used directly and in- 
dependently of the others in forming 
the first perceptions. These percepts 
arise through a transformation of sen- 
sations by means of which the things 
sensed are related to the appreciative 
and expressive life of the soul or per- 
sonality, and touch as the one sense 



that can be transformed in its use from 
a receptive sensation to an immediate 
expression of will or of feeling in a 
caress or a repulsion, is the first means 
available to the ego for the organiza- 
tion of percepts. 

From this sense of touch with its 
double use, is developed on the side of 
the physical organism all of the other 
senses since they are but highly speci- 
alized functions of the touch sense, and 
on the side of the psychic life it fur- 
nishes a means of expression, in the 
accomplishment of which the soul de- 
velops a mental power. By the 
mind sensations are organized as im- 
ages of experience, and these images 
symbolized in some arbitrarily chosen 
or accepted signs. Such signs in their 
original form generally expressed, in 
some unique and personal way, the ef- 
fect on or response of the personality 
under the experience of the particular 
sensations thus imaged. The child to- 
day creates but few signs of his own 
in transforming sensations into per- 
cepts, for the language of his race is 
crowded upon him generally in excess 
of his needs for symbols to express his 
experiences. This race language was^ 
organized very early in its history^ 
from a system of signs into a body oET 
entirely abstract and arbitrary sym — 
bols. These were built up on a com — 
paratively few basal units in order tc^ 
make it possible to have sig^s com — 
mon to all in the community for th^s 
great multitude of percepts possible tc:^ 
the human being. 

We get a glimpse of the new powe^^" 
that language gives to the soul in th^S 
experience of Helen Keller in learnings 
to use words. We read in her autobio — 
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graphy of the effort her teacher, Miss 
Sullivan, made to give her a key to 
. the use of sig^s to express her desires. 
In the first case the little Helen, seven 
years old and living in a world of ab- 
solute darkness and silence to her, was 
made to experience in close connection 
and with many repetitions the touch of 
an object and the touch of a succession 
of signs made on her hand, for in- 
stance, whenever she took up her doll 
the signs for d-o-11 were made on her 
hand, and similarly for water when- 
ever she washed, and for many other 
objects, and Helf n was led to form the 
same signs on the hand of Miss Sulli- 
van. Before any symbolizing sense 
was awakened, Helen could make these 
signs correctly for a large number of 
objects that gave a different touch sen- 
sation. But one day, as Helen tells us, 
she and her teacher were at the pump. 
The sign for water had been made on 
her hand and she had enjoyed playing 
with the water running through her 
fingers as it was pumped, when she 
Suddenly realized that she could com- 
i"nand the pumping by making the sign 
On her teacher's hand^ and that as this 
^ign named water so the other signs 
XTiade in connection with their objects 
xvere names, also. She immediately 
led her teacher from object to object 
demanding a sign for each. She had 
:f ound a means for expressing her de- 
sires and perferences in the world of 
lier experiences in a way to make her 
companions understand them exactly, 
and by the same means she, also, could 
understand definitely their wishes and 
thoughts. She was no longer an iso- 
lated physical existence, for her life 
had suddenly become one with the 
common fellowship of the human life 



about her. She even tried to bring her 
pet dog into this communion, and spent 
some time making signs on its paw and 
trying to teach it to know her meaning, 
but she finally found that the dog 
lacked the power to make the sign 
stand entirely for the thing. He could 
go no further than to look for or do 
the thing itself that was associated 
with the sign. 

In this case of a sudden revelation 
of the use of language, its power 
to expand life into a new world of 
community interests appears with dra- 
matic effect. Is it not evident that in 
real education each new word should 
come to the child glowing with its part 
in this revelation of an enlarged com- 
mon life? In most cases the word can- 
not come to the child in its full mean- 
ing but when his inner life or outer ex- 
perience is striving toward this mean- 
ing the word should be so presented 
as to enlighten a particular thought or 
condition and perhaps increase the 
meaning given to words already in use. 
I saw, this month, an excellent presen- 
tation to a first grade class of the ar- 
ticle ''the" which illustrates this 
method. The teacher was writing di- 
rections on the board as the reading 
lesson, and wrote "John bring a girl 
to me.'' John escorted one of the girl 
members of the class to the teacher's 
side where she stood. Other sentences 
asked that a big ball, a blue box and 
other things be brought also. Then 
the teacher wrote, "John, put a girl on 
a chair.'' John brought a large chair 
to the front of the class and escorted 
another girl from her seat in the class 
to this chair. At this the teacher 
laughed and said she had not written 
that sentence so that it told just what 
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she wanted done, and asked the second 
little girl to go to her seat, removed 
the chair, and told John to notice the 
change she made in the last sentence. 
She then changed the a's to the's mak- 
ing the sentence read, "put the girl on 
the seat." John at once escorted the 
first girl back to her seat. The other 
sentences were then re-written direct- 
ing that the ball be put on the table, the 
blue box in the closet, etc. Another ex- 
cellent device used was to draw with a 
few lines a sketch of a table and of the 
door of the closet instead of writing 
these words in the sentences just given, 
as the children did not know them. 
The value of each step in this work in- 
cluding the seating of the wrong girl 
before the use of the article, the, in the 
sentences is apparent. 

But the present discussion was in- 
tended to reach the subject of reading 
material. The use of the blackboard 
as a means of bringing written words 
before the child as a variation from 
spoken words in giving directions, and 
as part of conversations and language 
work, has been commended in these 
columns many times. But when the 
child takes up a book to read we know 
that there is a different attitude from 
the conversational and social relation 
of direct communication. The book can 
affect the reader only by appealing to 
that inner life of personality which de- 
mands for its field of activity the great 
body of the universe, of which it feels 
its power to become a consciously di- 
rective force. Literature for mature 
life can be effective only as it brings 
into view some common unifying pur- 
pose thus giving to all 'life a spiritual 
significance. Even when the reading 
matter gives only incidents of ordinary 



experience, it must present these 
way to make the reader feel that t 
terest or value they have to the 
vidual involved, is such as he > 
appreciate under like conditions; 
is, the matter is presented not as a 
tographic record of events but j 
exposition of human interests of 
kind. This is true, however hoi 
the author may be devoted to rec 
Literature, therefore, opens a 
world to the mind in which the v 
and interests of the soul are seen i 
real life, and our common persoi 
is revealed clothed ^s an indi\ 
only through the incidents of actu; 
ing. To apply this doctrine to the s 
course of study requires an u 
standing of what may be called th< 
cessive culture epochs of the mat 
soul in its conceptions of person; 
lations in this greater world. Tl: 
tivity of its own nature as persoi 
is the force which draws each sue 
ing enlarged conception of humai 
divine relations into the life of the 
Culture epochs, as the genetic ps) 
ogy of the individual may reveal ' 
Avill be the subjject of the next nui 



Observation Studies. 

THE VAI.UE OF FORMS FOR ORGAI 
THINKING. 

I have visited many school* 
month in four states. A report ir 
ficient detail to characterize the 
vidual schools would take the spa 
an entire journal, and I find it dil 
to select what may be of most in1 
at the present time. The geogi 
lesson reported below is taken be 
it shows a concentration and an o: 
ization of the children's thinking 
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often lost sight of in these days of 
many sided interests and large general 
notions of industrial or other human 
relations, or of function in some or- 
ganic whole. None of these things 
were entirely omitted but a structure 
or 'form for geographic study was or- 
ganized and held to as the necessary 
basis for perceiving that these other 
relations were true. 

The first part of the, lesson was a. re- 
view of the geography of South Amer- 
ica, and last half a first lesson on Eu- 
rope. During their study of South 
America, the pupils had made relief 
maps on which the characteristic 
flora, fauna, and products of in- 
dustry of the different regions 
were indicated by various devices and 
some picturesque features, such as the 
volcanos surrounding the valley of 
Quito, the tree dwellers of the Orinoco, 
the tropic Selvas, and the plumes of 
^he pampas grass, were sometimes rep- 
xesented by pictures or otherwise. In 
the review lesson a number of pupils 
"vrent to the blackboard and to each was 
assigned a subject, as; the location of 
"the various highlands; the river sys- 
tems ; the industries of Brazil ; char- 
acteristics of the Andes, etc. Those in 
^heir seats recited on the location, 
^boundaries, terminal capes, political di- 
visions, climatic conditions, industries, 
etc. Then the othq^s explained their 
maps or read the descriptions they had 
written. The clearness with which each 
subject was handled indicated a definite 
and organized method of study in at- 
tacking a question. Some of these 
forms of statement were brought out 
in the new lesson on Europe. 

In defining the location of the con- 
tinent or of any division of it, a defi- 



nite ordering of the ideas involved was 
required. The value of this order in 
the presentation of a topic was re-dis- 
covered by many of the pupils as the 
recitation brought definiteness to their 
conception of the form of Europe ac- 
quired from map study. In beginning 
this lesson one of the pupils traced the 
outlines of Europe on a globe, com- 
pared the size with the other conti- 
nents, indicated its general location be- 
tween parallels of latitude ana meridi- 
ans of longitude, and described its gen- 
eral form as that of a great peninsula 
extending westward from the northern 
part of Asia. This description was 
then put into the form of a definition 
of location by several pupils. 

Not too much time was spent in try- 
ing to have all the class see the advant- 
age in clearness in following this 
general form of description for the 
continent, as its value was repeatedly 
brought out in defining the smaller di- 
visions. But each child reciting was 
directed easily into this form by the 
teacher. Europe was defined as one of 
the smallest of the continents, and situ- 
ated in north latitude between parallels 
36 and 70, and in longitude extending 
from about the 40th meridian east to 
the loth west from Greenwich. It was 
bounded on the north by the Arctic 
ocean, on the east by Asia, on the south 
by Asia, the Mediterranean Sea, and 
and Strait of Gibralter, and on the 
west by the Atlantic ocean. This gen- 
eral definition or perception of Europe 
was now enriched by details of form. 
The limiting capes were defined as 
North Cape extending into the Arctic 
ocean. Cape Finisterre extending from 
the northern part of Spain into the At- 
lantic, and so on. The divisions of the 
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land made by the seas were traced in 
the great peninsula's, and these were 
defined as extending from, and in such 
a direction, and bounded by such wa- 
ters on the other three sides. 

This was a fifth grade class and the 
clearness and precision with which the 
children worked was remarkable. This 
location work meant much to them be- 
cause they had in mind from their 
study of the American continents, the 
effect of the different influences on cli- 
mate, trade routes, etc, for these were 
frequently referred to. They were 
helped to get the pronunciation of 
strange words even, by imaging the 
chracter of the people who gave the 
names, as Skagerrack and Cattegat 
used by the old Norsemen, Finisterre, 
the scholarly geographer's Latin name 
for lands end, etc. 

This recitation was observed by 
some fifty students in the city training 
school of Toledo. The review part of 
the lesson was conducted by a pupil 
teacher and the advance work by the 
training-school teacher, Mrs. Klla M. 
Baird. The training-school cl:i-s were 
studying the subject of perception in 
their psychology work, and were ex- 
pected to follow its application to 
teaching in this lesson. There was 
some danger that these young students 
would consider that the form of pres- 
entation was the essential factor in per- 
ception and that the chil9 would neces- 
sarily get the percept if he followed 
this form, whereas the form was valu- 
able not as a means of perception at 
all, but as an aid to the organization of 
the successive percepts which the les- 
son required into a basis for clear and 
definite thinking. Europe was to be 



perceived not as an entirely new and 
independent body of land but as a con- 
tinent, of the conditions in which the 
mind could judge and reason as it had 
done in the case of the American con- 
tinents. 

This lesson was so well connected 
with the previous work of the pupils 
through the review part of it as to min- 
imize the possibility of the training 
class misinterpreting the formalism 
used. 

Perhaps when we know more about 
the way the mind grows, our psycholo- 
gies for teachers will not give so much 
space to an analysis of the intellect into 
the various factors of the process of 
every judgment, with the implication 
that the steps in the growth of the 
mind correspond with these elements 
of the intellectual process. 

Perception is a spiritual process re- 
quiring the activity of the soul with 
all of its powers. After perception, 
consciousness may continue its activ- 
ity with the emphasis on the emotion^ 
or the determination of further action, 
or the judgment of relations, and sc^ 
on. But the percepts which are the 
basis of this consciously directed men- 
tal activity are possible only as the soul 
reaches out as a unit claiming fellow- 
ship in some way, establishing some re- 
lation of values, and some determina- 
tion of desire or^attention. That trans- 
formation of a physical sensation into 
a spiritual fact of the life of the soul 
which we call perception is to be com- 
prehended only as the expression of the 
nature of personality including, in an 
implicit form, every phase of its power. 

The growth of the mind is a growth 
of power to extend the life of the soul 
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to larger, more remote and funda- 
mental ends. This requires an order- 
ing of its various elements of activity, 
necessitates inhibitions to immediate 
response, and the use of forms of pro- 
cedure the outcome of which is to in- 



stitutionalize and so make more uni- 
versal the life of all individuals. Let 
us not be too much afraid of forms 
even in the lower grades, providing 
they are such as the minds of the chil- 
dren recognize as helpful. 



PASQUALE MOSELETTE'S CAREER. 



BY CHARI^ES A. MYAI,!,. 



The room was quite silent save for 
the occasional pat of the noiseless 
eraser that Josie Pintilla, the black- 
board monitor, now and again dropped 
upon the floor. Miss Hildreth was 
marking spelling papers, her eyes and 
soul keen in the search for dotless i's 
and crossless t's.. Miss Hildreth was 
quite certain of the deterioration of the 
human race — People did not spell as 
well as they did twenty years ago. 

At the far comer of the room, in the 
backmost of seats, Anunciato Moselette 
labored over her composition on the 
"Earthworm." Anunciato was stay- 
ing after school to make up her work. 
She really had been very naughty and 
deserved the punishment, for when she 
should have been writing about the 
aforesaid interesting members of the 
animal kingdom she was figuring 
closely how to make eighty-three cents 
feed eight people for two days and also 
Jeave a decent amount for the father, 
^^gtior Pasquale Moselette, that he 
'^'ght go among his companions main- 
^^itiing his dignity and self respect. 

But now at last the composition 
^^s finished, having in form much the 
Ppearance of a copper-plate etching. 
"^^Unciato had been very careful, for 
^*^^ knew what excellent and exact 
^^te Miss Hildreth had in regard to 



the height and slant of letters. Tip- 
toeing to the front of the room she laid 
the precious paper on her teacher's 
desk and waited patiently. Miss Hil- 
dreth went on with the spelling papers 
while the girl's mind busied itself with 
thoughts of the eighty-three cents, Sis- 
telia's worn out. stockings, Dominick's 
news stand, an early place in the line 
for Kohlsaat's left-over bread, and last, 
but not at all least, that dear father who 
was such an unusual. and beautiful 
ornament in a family like their own. 

The clock ticked ponderously and as 
the time wore on Anunciato grew un- 
easy. 

Miss Hildreth raised her head. 
"Anunciato,*' she questioned, fixing 
her eyes upon the dingy little figure be- 
fore her, "Anunciato, where are your 
manners ?" 

The girl went back to her seat, while 
Miss Hildreth took up the composition 
and read : 

The Earthworm. 
In the formashun of soil the earthworm is 
very valuable. This creature bites off the rock 
in large chunks. These chunks go through 
his body and he chews them up all the way. 
Then the chunks are very fine. Thus is good 
soil found for our fields and orchids. Erosun 
helps too, but you can't see erosun. He lives 
in rivers. 

Miss Hildreth let the paper fall 
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heavily. "Oh, Anunciato," she sighed, 
"after all I've done for you. After all 
my careful explanations about the for- 
mation of soil. ^ After all Fve said 
about earthworms." 

But suddenly Anunciato fell into a 
passion of weeping. 

"Si, si," she exclaimed, dropping 
naturally into her broken Italian speech 
in spite of careful training, "all da 
time ertwarm ertwarm. What I got to 
do wit' heem? I no see heem; I no 
know heem. He no sella da news- 
papers. He no buya da shoes. He no 
giva da fader da mon ! I gota no time 
to fool wit' ertwarm. I gota go home 
'nd work." 

She ran w^ildy from the door, leav- 
ing Miss Hildreth gasping for breath. 
Josie Pintella, too, stood as one petri- 
fied. She knew well Miss Hildreth's 
horror of a scene, for Miss Hildreth it 
was who prided herself upon the fact 
of the affairs of her room runnings al- 
ways with mechanical precision. Some 
twenty-five* years ago she might have 
been deceived into having a pupil 
force a situation upon her, but not now. 

Josie it was who at last broke the 
silence. 

"Please, teacher, yes ma'm," she 
begged in her best speech, "don't be all 
the time mad with Anunciato. She's 
got troubles, whole heaps of 'em. Sure 
she has, teacher." 

"Troubles, Josie," Miss Hildreth in- 
terrupted, "we none of us have trou- 
bles only those we make for ourselves." 

"Yes, ma'am," Josie politely ac- 
quiesced, "but maybe not sometimes. 
Anunciato's mother, she have eight 
children, then she get sick, all the time 
sick, rheumatism, consumption or 
something. Anyway, they take her to 



the hospital 'nd make an operation on 
her and she died. Now Anunciato's 
gota' stand everything in the house 
what they needs." 

Miss Htldreth caught her breath. 
These unusual things were so upsetting 
to one's philosophy. 

"But the father, Mr. Moselette," the 
teacher interrupted. "There is a 
father, isn't there?" 

"Sure there's a father," Josie re- 
turned. "But Pasquale Moselette's no 
good. He's a bum." 

"Josie, Josie," the other exclaimed, 
"your English is quite too impossible 
today." 

"Yis, m'am," Josie agreed, although 
she prided herself upon her ability in 
our speech, and then continued with 
her ministrations to the blackboard. 
For the final spotless effect she was 
using a kid glove. But unfortunately 
some of the buttons had not been re- 
moved and now and ag^in as Josie's 
scathed hand swept tirelessly over the 
dark surface a sharp scratching noise 
sizzed through the room. 

At last Miss Hildreth looked up. 
She did not like sudden or unusual 
noises. But something more must have 
bothered her just then for she asked 
quite abruptly, "Josie, what did you 
mean by saying this — this Pasquale 
Moselette was a — was a bum ?" 

Josie lay aside her glove and came 
very close to the teacher's desk. 

"'Cause why, teacher?" she asked. 
" 'Cause that's what he is — a bum. All 
the time he sits in Salvatore Chiaro's 
saloon and sing songs. So loud he 
sings and with motions, just like the 
theater. But, teacher, — honest, Miss- 
Hildreth, kill me dead if this ain't 
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true — Pasqualc Moselette has the 
voice of a parrot." 

"But Anunciato?" the other inter- 
posed, "what does Anunciato think of 
it?" 

"She thinks," answered Josie, "that 
he has a voice for all what is fine. Yon 
can't do nothing for her. She ain't 
ever seen yet that he's nothing but a 
loafer." 

Miss Hildreth began to put on her 
hat. How strangely like these maga- 
zine articles all o\ this did sound. It 
was the kind of thing people were talk- 
ing about just now. She remembered 
a lecture she had heard at the Econo- 
mics class upon house to house visiting 
in the Italian quarter. How remark- 
able she had never before realized how 
near she was to this unusual phase of 
life. "Josie," she demanded at last, 
"do you know where Anunciato lives?" 
"Sure, yes, m'am," Josie answered, 
"on Sherman Place, on top of Chiaro's 
saloon." 

iMiss Hildreth staggered a little but 

her mind was made up, and soon she 

^nd the blackboard monitor were mak- 

"Jgr their way through the teams and 

trucks of Harrison street, and then the 

^omen, children, garbage boxes, and 

^^^^g^ of Sherman Place. 

-Arriving at Signor Chiaro's place of 
"'^siness Josie unconcernedly pushed 
h^i- way in at the" front door. But see- 
^^S" her teacher's hesitation she spoke 
^^ite sharply, yet ever with that note of 
^^£erence. "Please, teacher, there ain't 
^^^body to hurt you. All the mens here 
a^^ Italians." 

T^here was a sound of applause as 

^ey entered the room, but the moment 

^«y were seen the noise stopped 

^truptly^ and amidst absolute silence 



they made their way through the dim 
place to the stairway in the rear lead- 
ing to the rooms above. Dark and 
alien-looking men were seen grouped 
about small round tables, and here and 
there a hat came off as the angular, 
though rather fine appearing woman 
with her little body guard passed on 
her way to the back. 

They reached the top of the stairs, 
and without ceremony Josie pushed 
open the door which led into the apart- 
ment devoted to the sheltering of the 
large and interesting family of Mose- 
lette. 

The room in which Miss Hildreth 
so suddenly found herself was rather 
large, it having at one time been used 
for a lodge hall. Across the width of 
it extended a board partition reaching 
two-thirds way to the ceiling. Three 
or four beds, a small table, some chairs 
and a. kitchen stove constituted the fur- 
niture of the front half of the room. 
But Miss Hildreth's eyes had no time 
for details for Anunciato was coming 
forward to meet her, saying in a little 
broken whisper, "Oh, teacher, please, 
Miss Hildreth, pardonna mia that I 
maka such bad manners. Please don't 
liave a mad with me." 

Miss Hildreth forgot her usual dig- 
nified acceptance of apologies and in a 
sudden rush of feeling assured her 
pupil there was little to forgive. But 
meanwhile Anunciato had dragged for- 
ward a more or less secure chair for 
her guest. Miss Hildreth being seated, 
Josie perched herself on one of the 
beds while Anunciato was soon quietly 
busy at the stove. 

"You'll have coffee, teacher?" she 
asked at last. 

But the visitor evaded the ordeal by 
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declaring that never under any circum- 
stances did she eat or drink between 
meals, a peculiarity considered by both 
Josie and Anunciato as little less than 
abnormal. Meals to them came when- 
ever you were fortunate enough to 
have the chance. 

A sudden sound at the back of the 
room caused Miss Hildreth to turn 
around. On the top of the board par- 
tition appeared three young heads 
looking for all the world like so many 
Jacks-in-the-box. 

"My modder's Godchildren," ex- 
plained Anunciato in simple dignity. 
"My modder 'nd dey modder were all 
da time friends. When my ma she die 
Mrs. Borellia come in 'nd maka all for 
us what she can. 'Nd now when I 
stand in da school she watcha da house 
'nd Tony 'nd Rosario— " 

"And who are Tony and Rosario?" 
Miss Hildreth asked. 

"My broders," answered Anunciato, 
going to the window to peer anxiously 
into the darkening street. "Dey too 
little to go in da school." She raised 
the window and began to call: "Sis- 
telia, Lunda, Oh ! Sistelia, Lunda." 

Soon two little girls ran into the 
room and w^ere given baskets and a 
dime with the admonition to get early 
into the line for bargains in left-over 
bread and broken cakes and pies, and 
to "all the time have good manners" 
that their baskets might be well filled. 

Anunciato then went on with her ac- 
count of the affairs of the family : 

"Dominick sella da papers on State 
street, and Sebastian he worka by da. 
shoe stand. Da bambina — da baby, I 
mean, please teacher, — da leetle Angelo 
he die. We take heem out to da green 
iields where is everything like — a da 



Italy. But he was-a lonesome for 
hees modder 'nd so he gone to see her." 

It was nearly dark now and the 
room was very still. 

At last Miss Hildreth broke the 
silence. 

*But your father, Anunciato? You 
have a father ? Does he not help ?" 

Suddenly Anunciato's drooping fig- 
ure grew alert. The light from a street 
lamp shone softly upon her wistful lit- 
tle face, which now glowed with a rare 
spiritual beauty. 

"My fader," she said, "is — is — what 
you call heem in English ? — an arteest 
Listen!" 

She tiptoed to the stairway door and 
pulled it gently open. Below someone 
was singing from II Trovatore with 
much fervor and tremolo. But the 
voice — well, it was hopelessly common- 
place, and moreover worn to the break- 
ing point. 

"Non ti scorda di mia," sang the 
man below. 

"Dolce far niente," breathed Anun- 
ciato. "Teacher, teacher, is it not 
beautiful?" 

Miss Hildreth had told the plain un- 
varnished truth for too many years to 
fall lightly at such a test as this, so she 
said nothing but rose and laid her hand 
gently upon Anunciato's thin shoulder. 
But Anunciato with all a child's intui- 
tion felt the attitude of criticism to- 
ward the beloved, idolized father. 

"Na, na," she cried, her sad eyes 
blazing in sudden flame, "you are like-a 
da rest. You mean he shoulda work; 
cleana da street, diga da ditch. Na, 
na, it is not for heem. When my ma 
she die she say like-a dis, 'Chito, Chito, 
your fader he vera smart, he singa wid 
Patti, Neilson, Scalchi, Scotti 'nd a 
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many more. Clito, bambino mia, maka 
for heem all what is-a good, — maka 
for heem all t'ings what is fine/ " 

"Non ti scorda dia mia," sang the 
voice below. 

. Miss Hildreth, seeing that nothing 
more could be done then, stole softly 
from the room. Behind her came the 
faithful monitor of the blackboards. 
As they reached the main floor the 
man's voice died away and Miss Hil- 
dreth looked straight into the singer's 
face. It was all told there — the soft 
weakness, the love of ease, the lack of 
feeling for all responsibility. As they 
passed the man swept off his hat in an 
extravagant bow and held it pressed 
against his heart. The contrast of this 
dark smiling face with the wan little 
visage upstairs was too much for even 
Miss Hildreth's well disciplined feel- 
ings and as she stalked from Salvatore 
Chiaro's saloon she muttered under her 
breath : "The beast." 

It was about this time that the win- 
ter which had thus far been mild 
turned suddenly cold, and brought 
with the change all the attending hard- 
ships. Miss Hildreth looking at her 
some fifty charges with eyes that were 
t^^ginning to see differently forgot her 
theories of the general shiftlessness 
^^d improvidence of the poor, of their 
^^^n making of their sufferings, and 
^^'nmenced to wonder vaguely what 
^5^^ could do in the way of help. Par- 
^^^"Ularly was she worried about Anun- 
^l^tfy. Often and more often was the 
*^tle girl absent these days and at last 
^*^^ ceased to come to school altogether. 
^^^ bitter evening at Chiaro's saloon, 
, ^5SquaIe Moselette by the means of an 
^^^rpretcr, assured Miss Hildreth that 
'^^imciato was out selling newspapers. 



This was enough; the teacher wrote 
Anunciato's name on the delinquent 
list and sent for the truant officer. 

Mrs. White, a dear, kindly woman 
of rare helpfulness, was pushed almost 
to the last stand these days of suffering 
and cold, but she took up this case of 
the Moselettes with all her blessed tact 
and insight. At the end o'f a long day 
of investigation she returned to Miss 
Hildreth with the decision that cruel as 
it might seem to Anunciato there was 
nothing to do but serve a warrant on 
the father for keeping his children out 
of school, and furthermore to declare 
him incapable of looking after his fam- 
ily. 

"That poor little Anunciato!" fin- 
ished Mrs. White, looking down into 
the dingy snow filled street. "It will 
be hard on her at first, for she fairly 
worships that simpering good for 
nothing father. It seems the mother 
spoiled him and now Anunciato is go- 
ing on in the same way. We must save 
her from herself." 

"When is the trial to be?" the other 
asked, somewhat weakly. 

"On Saturday morning," the truant 
officer answered. "And I want you to 
be there for you really kndw more 
about the case than I do. Then too, 
having that dear little Anunciato in 
your room you couldnt' help but love 
her." 

Miss Hildreth sat up very straight. 
It was not usual for her to discuss her 
feelings with acquaintances. But Miss 
Hildreth was very truthful. 

"Yes," she said, at last, "I am inter- 
ested in the child. Til be there Satur- 
day morning." 

The Juvenile Court presented a mot- 
ley appearance that day of the trial of 
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Pasquale Moselette. There were sev- 
eral cases to be heard and the room 
was filled with wayward boys, with 
here and there a girl of the same dis- 
position ; habitual' truants ; harrassed 
fathers and mothers, some of them 
burdened with really delinquent chil- 
dren, more of them merely incompetent 
to the demands of parenthood ; truant 
officers,, heavy with the mingled feel- 
ing of duty and pity for their charges; 
and now and again a teacher or friend 
seeking to give what help might be in 
these family crises. 

At the back of the room sat the Mos- 
elettes, all of them, from the, for once, 
serious Pasquale down to the tiny 
frightened Rosario. Their appearance 
was not quite so forlorn as one might 
expect, for Anunciato had risen early, 
thawed out the hydrant and heated suf- 
ficient water for the family to treat at 
least the visible portion of their anato- 
mies to a quite unusual scrubbing. To 
be sure the children were using all the 
clothing they possessed in order to 
keep warm these days, so there were 
no changes in that line, but their heads 
had been brushed vigorously and 
Anunciato was quite pleased with the 
results. It was rather bad, however, 
there was so little with which to min- 
ister to their stomachs. 

The morning wore away with its 
comedy and heart break, and at last 
was called the case of Pasquale Mose- 
lette. As it so happened the Italian in- 
terpreter was away ill, thus making it 
necessary for Anunciato to translate 
her father's evidence. Pasquale, 
strange and alien among these people 
and surroundings fell into vehement, 
unending explanations, now weeping, 
now gesticulating wildly, now striking 



an extravagant gesture of despair, and 
now smiling upon the judge in child- 
like blandness. Poor Anunciato's Eng- 
lish was quite unequal to the torrent 
of appeal, and when the kindly man be- 
hind the desk insisted upon silence from 
Pasquale and bade the little g^rl come 
to him, she went quite willingly and 
stood beside this person she had so 
dreaded. 

"My dear," the judge asked, "what 
did you eat for breakfast this mom- 
ing?" 

"I hada no hunger," she answered, 
evasively. 

"And your shoes, Anunciato," he 
went on, "why did you not wear your 
best ones today?" 

"My stockings, yes, please, they vera 
warm," Anunciato returned with a 
catch in her voice. 

"And little Tony and Rosario, are 
their stockings warm? Anunciato, I 
am your, friend. Won't you tell me 
how things are at your house — if it is 
so very hard for you to get along?" 

"Oh, judge, please sir, the winter 
so vera cold, 'nd the coal he costa so 
dear, 'nd da children dey maka so 
much hunger. With Dominick da 
business no good, 'nd Sebastian he 
shine-a no shoes when it give-a so 
much snow. I canna make all da time 
now what is good for us." 

There was much more, all in fact, of 
this struggle for warmth and food in 
these days of continued cold and snow. 
But never once came the suggestion of 
critcism toward Pasquale, the idea of 
his helping to take the family burden 
seeming never to cross the speaker's 
mind. But the judge already knew 
enough. Turning sharply upon the be- 
wildered Pasquale, he addressed him in 
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English, forgetting for the time that 
the man r understood no word he was 
saying. "And you call yourself a 
father?" he demanded. "What are 
you doing for your family except mak- 
ing yourself an extra burden for them ? 
While little Anunciato there is picking 
up coal on the railroad tracks you are 
setting warm over your bottle of wine. 
But it stops now, sir. On Monday 
morning you get to work. Til see you 
are taken on by one of the street clean- 
ing crews, and every Saturday night 
you are to give your money to Anun- 
ciato for the family expenses. And if 
you don't do exactly as I say Til have 
you arrested and put in jail." 

A little tragic cry of despair broke 
frpm Anunciato's trembling lips. 

"Judge," Mrs. White interrupted, 
"the man understands no English." 

"Then Anunciato must tell him," the 
judge answered. 

"Tell heem that?" the child broke in. 
"Tell heem he must worka on da street 
with da gang? Oh, judge, I canna, I 
canna ! He is not for that. He is for 
all what is fine. Listen, judge, please. 
My modder 'nd fader dey come outa da 
Italy, 'nd my fader he make much mon, 
he singa in da — what you calla heem in 
English? — in da chorus da granda 
opera. He singa long in da New York, 
da Philadelphia, da Boston, 'nd den 
dey come-a in da Chicago. 'Nd my 
ma she maka seeck, 'nd all da time my 
pa he waita she get better. 'Nd da 
children come, eight children, 'nd my 
ma she work 'nd work^ 'nd all da time 
my pa he so good he wait till she get 
better. 'Nd last he go by da big boss, 
da opera, 'nd da boss he lie, he say my 
pa no good, he say he canna sing no 
more. 'Nd den my ma she say, 'Chito, 



maka all what is fine for heem/ 'nd she 
die." 

There was a tense pause, and then 
the judge turned to Dominick and said : 

"My boy, you tell your father what 
I said about his going to work. Don't 
leave out anything." Turning to 
Anunciato, he added, "You must not 
think us cruel, little girl. .We are go- 
ing to do the very best for you we 
know how. The two little boys are to 
go to St. Joseph's Home for a time, 
and the little girls to St. Vincents', and 
you are to go out every Saturday to 
see them and play with them. I will 
give you an order on the Relief Fund 
so that you and the two elder boys may 
have new shoes and underclothes. The 
boys are to work after school and you 
are to keep the house clean and your 
father is to give you his wages every 
week." 

This was not good law but the judge 
knew his people. 

The court room was very still. 
Anunciato, supported on either side by 
Miss Hildreth and Mrs. White, seemed 
unable to comprehend the sudden turn 
in affairs. Outside, in spite of the 
cold a hurdy-gurdy was playing "Un- 
der the Tropical Moonlight." Slowly 
that look of utter dejection fled from 
the little girl's face and something like 
hope was there. 

"Judge," she said, "may I tell you 
somathing? May I maka a secret with 
you?" 

The judge, professing himself de- 
lighted to have such a confidence, 
Anunciato went to him and whispered 
long and earnestly into his ear. A look 
of kindly sympathy and understanding 
spread over the gentleman's face and 
' he said : 
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"Yes, your scheme is a good one, 
and when you have saved your first 
five dollars come to me and we will see 
if somewhere we can't find another to 
keep it company/' 

Anunciato clasped her hands. "Oh, 
judge, all da time I will save-a da mon* 
to maka what is fine for heem," and 
she looked upon her father in mingled 
joy and pride. 

The winter wore away and then the 
spring. Every day Anunciato was at 
school and each Monday had some- 
thing to tell Miss Hildreth of her visit 
with the children at the Homes. Some- 
times she cried a little, but always there 
was that returning joy in the new hope 
she nursed within her heart. What 
her plan was she told no one except the 
judge, not even her own family. 

However in a burst of confidence 
one day she said to her teacher : 

"Soon, I think, my pa he need na 
work in da street no more. It is so 
hard for heem. He is not for that. 
Yesterday da judge he give-a me a 
paper for da man on Wabash avenue. 
Da man he say he give me what I need 
cheap ; he say I pay heem every month 
five dollars for two year.'* 

Miss Hildreth tried to appear intel- 
ligent, but she acknowledged herself to 
be rather at sea in the matter. 



The summer came into its long va- 
cation and Miss Hildreth - prepared 
herself for a complete rest at her sis- 
ter's home in one of the suburbs. Ly- 
ing deep in her hammock one day she 
became vaguely aware of some strange 
words passing through her mind. 

"Non ti scorda di mia," sang the 
thought. 

She listened. From the road came 
the sound of a street piano working out 
the airs of II Trovatore. A voice worn 
and unsteady but filled with much fer- 
vor and tremolo took up the refrain. 

Miss Hildreth hurried through the 
gate and along the road. Suddenly 
the music stopped and the little girl 
who had been turning the handle of the 
instrument came bounding toward h^r. 

"Oh, teacher, teacher,'* exclaimed 
Anunciato, throwing her arms around 
the tall spare woman, "see I maka for 
heem all what is fine. Last week the 
judge and me we buya da piano. 'Nd 
now Dominick 'nd da Sebastian dey 
pulla it round till we can buya da 
horse; 'nd I turna da crank to maka 
da music; 'nd my pa," turning to 
throw a smile at the profoundly bow-* 
ing Pasquale, "my pa he all da time 
sing, all da time sing so beautiful, 'nd 
holda da hat for da mon'." 
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THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL. 
One of the most remarkable documents 
emanating from the Vatican since the promul- 
gation of the Immaculate Conception by Pope 
Pius IX is the encyclical just issued by Pope 
Pius X, attacking modernism. This new in- 
strument has made a profound impression 
upon all Europe. Both church and laity are 
concerned and some fears are expressed that 
the Pope, by running counter to the prevailing 
tendencies of the times, will weaken himself in 
other ways, and possibly cause a breach which 
it will be hard to bridge over. The Pope 
said: "Modernism is a peril for the church. 
Its reforms in faith, philosophy, theology, and 



history are all errors and drive those who be- 
lieve in them to atheism. Boundless curiosity, 
pride of individuahsm, and disregard of true 
Catholic knowledge and discipline actually 
have spread modernism among the clergv." 

The encyclical decrees that philosophy and 
theology hereafter must be taught in the Cath- 
olic schools and universities in the complete 
spirit of the Catholic Church and in accord- 
ance with the rules of the church. It is de- 
creed that all teachers imbued with the spirit 
of modernism must be dismissed and bishops 
must compel the clergy and the faithful to ab- 
stain from reading papers inspired by the spirit 
of modernism or advocating the new theories. 
A board of censors is to be established in every 
bishopric to revise and edit all Catholic publi- 
cations. The ecclesiastics are forbidden from 
sending papers through the mails or otherwise 
directing them without the consent of the 
bishop. The clergy also must keep a close 
watch upon their assistants to prevent violation 
of this ruling. Clerical congresses are forbid- 
den except in cases when dangers of modern- 
ism and laicism arise. A body of supervision 
is to be formed in every diocese to prevent the 
spread of "new errors." All bishops are in- 
structed that they must forward to the Pope 
individual reports regarding the matters cov- 
ered in the encyclical." 

This is an interesting matter to edu- 
cation. What is meant by "true catho- 
lic knowledge'' must be interpreted by 
the teachings of Thomas Aquinas con- 
cerning the two kinds of knowledge. 
According to him there are two distinct 
sources of knowledge. One is the hu- 
man reason, by w^hich man acquires a 
knowledge of all matters pertaining 
to secular life. The other is faith in 
the revelations made to Holy Men of 
old, and by the Holy Catholic Church. 
This encyclical letter is one of these 
revelations of the church. Those who 
do not receive it as the truth are guilty 
of the sin of modernism. Now this is 
interesting to education as a movement 
to enforce the definition of knowledge 
formulated by Thomas Aquinas in the 
early history of the churcTi, 
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INDIANA TOWN AND CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

This is one of the most effective associations 
of those interested in education for the im- 
provement of conditions and organization of 
school work in the country. It is because of 
this association and the work it has done in 
years past that Indiana leads as a state in her 
care for public education. Every state needs 
such an association. 

The meeting this year will be held Novem- 
ber 7, 8 and 9 at Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis. 
Thursday evening is a joint meeting to discuss 
the two subjects of Teachers* Contracts, and 
of Fraternities. On Friday the superintend- 
ents discuss the new law for Training Teach- 
ers, and the classification under the law; with 
round table discussion of Future Legislation; 
Future Work of the Association; Uniform 
Text-books; etc. The School Board section 
discusses the enforcement of the Depository 
Law; Purchasing School Supplies; and How 
to Provide for Indigent Pupils. 

On Saturday the Kindergarten, and Indus- 
trial Training are the subj^ts on the Super- 
intendents' program 

Supt. W. P. Hart ol Huntington, is presi- 
ident of the superintendents* meeting, and W. 
M. Caylor of Noblesville of the School Board 
section. 



THE EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 

Governor Deneen has appointed the com- 
mission authorized by the legislature to make 
a thorough investigation of the common school 
system of Illinois, and the laws under which 
it is organized and operated; to make a com- 
parative study of such other school systems as 
may seem advisable, and to submit to the forty- 
sixth general assembly a report including such 
suggestions, recommendations, revisions, addi- 
tions, corrections and amendments as the com- 
mission shall deem necessary. 

By the terms of the bill, the governor was 
directed to appoint six persons, representing 
the various phases of educational work within 
the state, who, with the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction shall constitute the commission. 
The appointed members are as follows : 

Edmund J. James, president of University 
of Illinois. 

R. E. Hieronymus, president of Eureka Col- 
lege. 

Alfred Bayliss, principal of Western State 
Normal School. 

Edwin G. Cooley, superintendent of Chicago 
schools. 

A. F. Nightingale, county superintendent of 
Schools of Cook county. 

Harry Taylor, principal of township high 
school, Harrisburg. 

The bill provides $10,000 for expenses of the 
commission. No salaries are paid. 



MICHIGAN'S GREAT TEACHERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. 
The meeting of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers* Asociation at Battle Creek, October 23 to 
^ was an immense gathering and a great in- 



stitute in its influence for promoting better 
teaching. 

The attendance was so large that the pro- 
gram had to be duplicated, the speakers ap- 
pearing first at the Tabernacle and then to the 
overflow audience at the Post Theater. The 
newspapers estimate 7,000 teachers present 
The Tabernacle has a capacity of 3,500 with a 
crowded limit of some 4,000. It was full for 
the first session on Thursday afternoon, and 
over crowded for the evening meeting at 
which Michigan teachers joined with a splen- 
did spirit to honor Dr. Angell, president since 
187 1 of the State University. 

The program of Friday morning was one to 
widen the teachers* view of his work and to 
suggest some of the larger means at hand for 
better education of the children. Dr. Melvil 
Dewey of New York talked on the use of li- 
braries. He urged the extension of their use 
and broadening of other work to include the 
furnishing of good music and cultural amuse- 
ments. Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, of Cleveland, 
talked on the state's duty to the child in her 
vigorous way. Whether one agrees with her 
premises and reasoning or not, the immediate 
laws she advocates are needed and the public 
sentiment that will require the enforcement of 
such laws must be aroused. Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of Boston was the last speaker and talked 
in his characteristically enthusiastic way on 
"The Making of Manly Boys." This program 
was repeated to a second audience at the Post 
Theater. 

The Friday evening program was a most 
delightful entertainment, an analytical piano 
recital by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett of Washing- 
ton, D. C, entitled "A Life Study in Tones,** 
This furnished an excellent illustration of Dr 
Melvil Dewey's suggestion of connecting the 
presentation of good music and entertainments 
with the other cultural interests of public and 
school libraries. 

On Saturady morning Superintendent E. C. 
Warriner of Saginaw gave an interesting de- 
scription of German Industrial Schools, and 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker gave an earnest talk on 
Nature Study. 

Friday afternoon the teachers divided mto 
some dozen section meetings, each with a pro- 
gram providing for lively and helpful discus- 
sion. 

The most wholesome and delightful feature 
of this great meeting was the social reunions 
of many different groups at the banquet table. 
Four hundred Ypsilanti Normal graduates ate 
at the Auditorium and gave eloquent toasts 
afterward. Two hundred-fifty grad's. of the 
U. of M. were served at the Sanitarium with 
President Angell as guest of honor. The Mt 
Pleasant and Kalamazoo Normal gathered a 
hundred and fifty each at church parlors, and 
Olivet, Hillsdale, Kalamazoo Colleges and 
other institutions held reunions attended by 
from one to two hundred each. 

The discussion given at the opening meet- 
on Thursday afternoon were typical of the 
range of the entire program. It provided for 
the earnest scientific study of education in its 
details, and, also, for the inspiration coming 
from great teachers with the enthusiasm 01 
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artists in their work. Superintendent H. M. 
Slauson of Ann Arbor, in his president's ad- 
dress, considered iome essentials of effective 
teaching. This was a plea for the serious side 
of the teachers' work, the development of boys 
and girls in self-control, alertness, persever- 
ance, and integrity that they may become men 
and women of executive power, moral cour- 
age, culture, and patriotism. These are to be 
the results of a good school although no text- 
books that the children use explain the quali- 
ties or give rules for acquiring them. Effec- 
tive teaching requires that every subject be so 
presented that the pupils attack and solve its 
problems independently, preserving with an in- 
tensity of application until a solution is found 
without the use of a pattern. History is of 
most importance as a training of judgment, 
and economics in some form should come into 
the elementary course and be taught so as to 
provoke thought. The love of good literature 
is essential to the best results of the school. 
Naturalness of action and respect of others re- 
sults from true interest in life. "The call of 
the wild" in the glorification of brawn and 
acceptance of rough behavior is counteracted 
by effective teaching, and gentlemanliness and 
womanliness of the highest type developed. 

Prof. F. A. Barbour, of Ypsilanti followed 
President Slauson with an eloquent address on 
the subject, "Can Literature be Taught?" 
When we say that the school must have as its' 
main purpose the development of character, we 
do not mean that there is no character until 
teaching has created it. We mean that the nat- 
ural power of the soul to act as conscience and 
establish character is to be so cultivated as to 
enable man to meet the complex and far-reach- 
ing life of modem civilization with this power 
trained to act normally under such conditions. 
Similarly when we speak of teaching litera- 
ture, we mean the cultivation of the native 
powers of the mind which act together in the 
appreciation of literature. Prof. Barbour ana- 
lyzes! these elements and illustrated the train- 
ing which should be given to each phase in 
order to give one the power to love literature. 
These elements include, really, the three fun- 
damental elements of the activity of mind, the 
feeling, the will, and the intellect. Literature 
is loved in its form, or rhythm and cadence. 
This appeals as music to the soul throup^h the 
feeling. Literature is loved for its action or 
plot — Its drama of life — which appeals to the 
creative will. And it is loved for- its valua- 
tions of life which appeal to the judgment. 
Prof. Barbour did not state the argument in 
this bald way. His presentation was a fine ex- 
ample of literary effort as oratory. He carried 
his audience into his work and thought until 
they seemed to be with him in his class room 
cxoerience, and feel the value of every part of 
the training given. First the value and love of 
rhythm and form is appreciated bv every pri- 
mary teacher, and training to develop this love 
of wrm as an appreciation of beauty in every 
expression is needed all through the grades 
and High School. As an illustration of the 
possibility of doin^ this. Prof. Barbour re- 
counted his experience with classes in the 
Normal School in ' reading Chaucer and he 



gave part of the prologue, in the pronuncia- 
tion taught by Prof. Demmon with its perfect 
rhythm and cadence of verse. The apprecia- 
tion of the audience was expressed by pro- 
longed applause. The second element in the 
love of literature needs to be developed by 
careful training, also. Action and dramatic in- 
terest are always attractive, but these are given 
more powerful effect in the greater literature 
in subtle ways. As an illustration, the 
speaker referred to the scene in Macbeth with 
the vision of the daggers, and told of himself 
pondering on this scene until, as he read it in 
his study, he could feel the daggers there in 
the air before him. 

As training in the third phase of this work 
of teaching literature, the use of well selected 
orations is needed, for one must learn to feel 
from the words of an oration their power to 
sway an audience if he is to be prepared to pic- 
ture characters from the incidents the author 
uses in a piece of literature. 

The conclusion of Prof. Barbour was that 
the love of literature is not as readily secured 
by the young through simply reading plenty of 
good literature as it is by a properly selected 
use of material to build up a power to apprec- 
iate the higher appeal each phase of literature 
makes to the soul, as these are brought to- 
gether in more and more subtle and powerful 
ways by great writers. 

The next meeting of this association will 
probably be held at Saginaw. Supt. Wm. G. 
Cobum of Battle Creek was elected president. 
Prof. J. O. Reed of Ann Arbor, vice-president, 
Prof. J. P. Everett, of Mt. Clemens, secretary, 
and W. H. Conkling of Dowagiac, treasurer. 



THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF MOTH- 
ERS. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Congress of Mothers was held October 
2, 3, and 4, at Urbana. 

On Wednesday evening were delivered the 
welcoming addresses and a reception was held 
in the Woman's Building. 

Thursday morning Mrs. Brill delivered the 
annual president's address from which the 
following extracts are taken: — important 
changes were made in the by-laws this year, 
committees were enlarged, the advisory board 
was increased to 12, numbering among its 
members men of prominence in the political, 
religious and educational world. The dues for 
affiliated clubs of more than 100 members were 
placed at $5.00, making this provision harmon- 
ious with that of the National Congress. 

A biennial announcement, pamphlets on High 
School Sororities and Fraternities, on Limi- 
ted Segregation, on Kindergarten, and one on 
Fatherhood, have been issued. 
. Two conferences and two luncheons were 
held. Letters were written to County Super- 
intendents asking them to allow us time to 
present our work at their Summer Institute 
programs. Favorable responses were received. 

The Committee on Congress extension was 
enlarged. Juvenile Court work was extended 
to the larger towns. About 60 clubs are affili- 
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id. Valuable additions have been made to 
e loan collection of papers in charge of the 
:erature committee. More effective work 
m\d be done if the state were divided into 
istricts presided over by capable workers. 
Jlubs should, after elections, report list of 
lew officers and delegates and send in club 
:alendar. It would be profitable to hold an as- 
sembly day for mothers at our State Fair, also 
to co-operate with the Domestic Science de- 
partments of the Farmer's Institutes and pro- 
mote the forming of circles in the country. 
Chautauquas also are a valuable means of dis- 
seminating knowledge of the work. 

Life memberships are $25.00 and probably 
the board would allow one or two of these to 
be spent for a library. 

How to reach and know alien mothers is still 
an unsolved but important question. 

The Congress should have quarters if only 
a small room. 

Mrs. Edgar Hall, chairman of the press 
committee reported a great deal of work being 
done through the newspapers and a few peri- 
odicals. 

Mrs. L. K. Gillson of Wilmette. who is also 
a vice-president of the National Congress, told 
of the work done at the Jamestown exposition, 
in the Mothers' and Children's Buildings. The 
former contained two rooms down stairs. In 
one was a library of books on the list approved 
by the Congress. These books were furnished 
free by the diflferent publishers and were col- 
lected by a firm in Philadelphia. Here also 
was the office for checking the children. The 
Children's building had a kindergarten, nurs- 
ery, play-room and kitchen. Between the 
Duildings which were connected by a long cov- 
ered porch, was a sand pile and merry-go- 
round. A child was taken care of for a day 
for 25 cents with 15 cents extra for lunch, if 
not provided. The kindergarten engaged the 
older children, many of whom lived on the 
grounds — some on the War-path — while a 
model creche was provided for the babies. 
Two of the great days for children were 
Fourth of July and Sunday School day. 

The remainder of the morning was taken up 
with delegate's reports, and told of excellent 
work being done. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Fritts of Peoria, 
chairman of the Juvenile Court Committee, 
took charge of the meeting. She has visited 
all the institutions of the state during the past 
year. She introduced Judge Chas. B. McCrory 
of Quincy, who spoke in part as follows : 

"The history of the laws in Illinois during 
the last decade is encouraging. We have made 
more progress in this respect than any other 
state in the union, with the possible exception 
of Colorado, and more progress within the last 
ten years than had been made in the entire 
world since the dawn of civilization. 

The first acts passed, only permitted private 
persons to maintain industrial schools for girls 
and for boys. In 1889 an act was passed tak- 
ing children out of criminal courts and treat- 
-« Heoendent or delinquent. In 1905 



the Juvenile court law proper was passed, 
* which provided for dealing with parents or 
other persons who caused or contributed to the 
misfortunes of the child." 

The speaker told of the struggles of a body 
of women to secure the adoption of the pro- 
bation system. "This was finally done and an 
officer was secured and allowed a salary for 
the work. Homes and surroundings of the 
children \yere investigated, and all possible was 
done to . improve environments and keep the 
children at home. Failing this, they were 
placed in good homes, preferablv on farms. A 
few had to be sent to industrial schools. 

Then the women asked him what further 
could be done, and he suggested the curfew 
law. This was enforced and much of the mis- 
chief which had heretofore brought children 
into court was stopped because it had been 
done after dark." 

The speaker digressed and spoke of the in- 
justice of the law regarding widow's thirds, 
and suggested that here was work for a moth- 
er's organization to attempt. 

Judge McCrory was followed by Mrs. Al- 
fred Bayliss of Macomb, who spoke on "Cul- 
ture and the Mother." 

The child should be taught in the home to 
be intelligent, industrious, self-reliant and hon- 
est. To be intelligent is not merely to absorb 
•information, but to learn to think independ- 
ently. To be industrious is more than drud- 
gery, but to work with joy in the doing with 
some of the joy of a creator. To be self-reli- 
ant means to be able to depend on one's self, 
to have resources for entertainment in one's 
own mind, to be able to decide questions for 
one's self, in other words to have fower. To 
be honest, means to be able to estimate one's 
own vices and virtues with exactness. To see 
one's self as clearly as we see others. The 
speaker interspersed her talk with many bright 
epigrams, witty stories, and beautiful descrip- 
tion, and made one of the most delightful ad- 
dresses of the session. 

Mrs. Dunlap gave her report as chairman of 
the Domestic Science Committee, then intro- 
duced Mrs. Jennie Barlow who talked on Some 
Essentials of Long Life and Comfort. These 
she described in the order of their importance. 
Air, Water, Sleep and Food. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, Mrs. 
Mary B. Page, chairman of the kindergarten 
committee .talked very briefly. She said we 
must learn to eliminate and strive toward sim- 
plicity, learn to recognize the great things. 
The personal influence of the teacher should 
be of cultural quality. The greatest thing in 
life is to give abundance ofiife. 

Thursday evening, President L. C. Lord of 
the Charleston Normal School, gave one of the 
best addresses of the session. His subject was 
"The Critical Period in a Child's Eudcation." 

"Any subject that has to do with a human 
being is necessarily a complex one. No one 
knows precisely what elements enter into a 
piece of architecture to produce a work of the 
greatest beauty, or what combination of trunk 
and branch makes the most beautiful tree. 
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11 less can we decide what combination of 
;ies of head and heart produce the high- 
^pe of individuals. We may admire in 
nan decision of character, in another his 
r feeling, but just how much of each pro- 

the most perfect character is beyond us 
y. Evil as often comes from excess of 
as from that which is positively bad. 
each period of a child's life may appear 
e time to be the most critical. But the 

of things is not measured by the inter- 
e may take in it for the time being. The 
tly lost and found excites in us a dispro- 
mate interest. A newly discovered gold 
interests us more than thousands of acres 
id that have produced and will continue 
xiuce th§ir golden harvests of \yheat and 

Was the lost sheep of the scriptures of 
value than the ninety and nine? 

have doctors, teachers and ministers in 
)mmunity who are interested in the phys- 
nd spiritual welfare of the children, but 
arent should take a greater interest than 
f these. Some schools say 'We must take 
thing the home chooses to put upon us/ 

whole boy goes to school." I do not 

about that. Suppose a boy has a de- 
d liver. He brings that to school. He, 
often brings some phases of conduct to 
I which the home should have seen to 
jefore. 

5 an opinion often expressed that the first 
e of a child's life is the most critical pe- 

Now, frequent repetition is often con- 
g. We hear such expression as, as the 
is bent so the tree is inclined. A great 
n ecclesiastic once said, "Give me the 
leven years of a child's life and he will 
nd die a Roman Catholic. Now suppose 
ke two boys and place one under Catholic 
lie under Protestant influences until the 
f seven, then reverse the process. Which 
row up a Roman Catholic? 
the first seven years character is not 
d. It is the period of imitation, image 
•ing, the growth of the body, the growth 
f-conscipusness. This is the plastic age. 
the next decade, the adolescent period, 
ns arise. It is the storm and stress per- 
In order to pass through this stage suc- 
lly the previous decade should have been 
laration for it. Habits of strict obedience 
I have been inculcated. The child needs 
n self-control, just as he needs help to 
his taste or to control hi^ body. The 
Dn only is how long shall this help be 
A child's will should, in a sense be 
1, but not like breaking one's back or a 
chimney, or even a colt, but should be 
It into subjection to a more intelligent 

y parents declare that their aflfection pre- 

them from insisting on obedience when, 

d, it is only lack of courage. 

s a sad, sad truth that many a mother 

it the cup to the lip§ of her son long be- 

e became a drunkard ; not by offering 

kohol, but by pampering his appetite by 

ig him unsuitable foods before he has 

aught to control his desires. 

he first decade affection should be fost- 



ered. The child's confidence must be kept. 
The mother should keep her accomplishments 
and the father retain close and friendly rela- 
tions with the child for in the adolescent per- 
iod he needs to be checked in his new ener- 
gies. He needs a confidant. If he dare not 
seek his father, he often seeks the school prin- 
cipal. 

The child should be taught to co-operate in 
the work of the home, no matter if help is 
plenty. A girl has a right to be taught her 
mother's accomplishments. There should be 
high and fine standards in the home. Let them 
see things done well, even if they do not do 
them. This is better than to be taught to do 
many things indifferently well. 

Guide the adolescent with kindness, sym- 
pathy, but sometimes with vigor. 

Teach habits of work, then play will be en- 
tered into with greater zest. There is a wide 
field of legitimate amusement. Let none be 
abused. All play and no work, and all work 
and no play are equally bad. It is sad to see 
an only child or a child of old parents who 
does not get proper development for lack of 
play, but it is sadder to see oite at forty years 
of age with mind still fixed on frivolity. How 
shall we strike the golden mean? 

If the parent is bookish let him carefully se- 
lect matter for the child's reading. To do this 
wisely he must know the child's mind. He 
should select something that can be read with 
interest, not that which is merely improving 
and dry. A few books well chosen are suffic- 
ient. 

All anyone can do is to suggest those ideals 
we wish to realize, and some of the results we 
wish to attain. 

**I hope this Congress will attain its aims, 
but more I hope that your sons and daugh- 
ters will realize all your hopes. 

I hope the Congress will grow until all 
mothers are interested in it." 

Friday morning Mrs. F. J. Scott spoke on 
Congress extension and read a letter from 
s^ate Supt. Blair commending the work of the 
Congress. 

Dr. Bertha Hamilton gave statistics of the 
marked improvement in work done by students 
after a year of limited segregation. 

Mrs. L. D. Doty gave an interesting account 
of vacation schools and what wonderful im- 
provements had been made in the home life of 
children who attended, through the industrial 
training they had received. 

The closing address — In the Heart of a 
Book was delivered by Miss Sarah Grace 
Jones of the Urbana High School. The ses- 
sipn closed with reports from delegates on 
work done. Each contained some hint or sug- 
gestion which the others might profitably ac- 
cept. 

The committee on resolutions passed a reso- 
lution thanking all individuals and organiza- 
tions who had assisted in any way in their en- 
tertainment, also, thanking the president, and 
the press ; one for aiding the movement to keep 
fraternities and sororities out of hi^h schools ; 
one to forward the work of Juvenile Courts; 
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one to secure better accommodations for the 
children in the state school at Lincoln, 111.; 
one recommending better preparation for 
mother work as outlined by Elmer E. Brown, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in the In- 
dependent of April i8th. 

Altogether this was the most delightful ses- 
sion ever held by the Congress. The enter- 
tainment was royal in every way. Nothing oc- 
curred to mar the harmony of the sessions and 
much inspiration was received. 

Mrs. Ge»rge Alfred Brown. 



THE WORD COMMENDATORY. 
The superintendent of schools of the capi 
tal of our nation writes us: "Your last issue 
of School and Home Education (October) is 
one of the best numbers of any school maga- 
zine that I have read for years." 

"We are greatful to our corespondent for 
his appreciation of the fact that a word of 
approval from those for whom the school jour- 
nal is published, is a balm to the troubled soul 
to the publisher- The publication of a school 
journal that has convictions is, as yet, a labor 
of love in America. We are passing through . 
a formative period in which every earnest 
worker is so actively engaged in the solution 
of his own problems that he does not think to 
send a word of cheer to his co-workers even 
if he listens to their words. It is not because 
he does not appreciate their efforts, but be- 
cause it does not occur to him that a word 
from him would revive their courage. He who 
leads the local educational thought of his city 
is in closer touch with those whom he is trying 
to serve than is the publisher of an educational 
periodical. He does not, therefore, feel so 
lonesome. An editor is quite as human ^s 
other people. To know th^t his attempts to 
serve are approved by his co-laborers is an en- 
couragement to persevere. Why should we 
wait until our comrades are dead before send- 
ing the hail of recognition down the line. 



A DELIGHTFUL STORY. 

Pasquale Moselette's Career is one of those 
pictures of real life which the art of a true 
story teller has given us in a way to touch the 
chords of our common human nature. Read 
it in this number of School and Home Edu- 
cation. The author, Charles A. Myall, is a 
teacher with the soul as well as the skill of 
literary genius. 

Teachers should not miss readmg the two 
articles on spelling in this and the December 
numbers. They give a rational analysis of 
errors and helpful suggestions for teaching. 
In December, Miss Lampe begins her articles 
on teaching composition. They will be full of 
interest and of the life of helpful companion- 



ship between teacher and pupils. We should 
like to hear from more of our readers with 
regard to what they like and what they don't 
like in the journal. 
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THE ART LITERATURE READERS, 
Book Three, by Francis Elizabeth Chutter, 
Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover, Chicago, 
Boston. 

This is a book of material for reading, not 
an arrangement of lessons on reading. No at- 
tempt is made to make lessons of any of the 
selections. Conversations about the author 
and the selection before reading should enable 
the teacher to find what words may not be un- 
derstood or can not be pronounced and the 
blackboard should be used in a study of these. 
This third book of the series gives selections 
from eight writers, such as Eugene Field, L 
M. Alcott, Anderson, Carroll and Whittier. 
The illustrations are from Landseer and Gains- 
borough. All of the selections from an author 
are printed together in a section of the book. 
This is good practice as an emphasis on liter- 
ature as well as of personalities. The children 
should feel toward a book that it is the auth- 
or's expression of things of beauty or worth 
to the reader. When the collection includes 
several authors, each should be given a section- 
It is not expected, however, that the reading 
from day to day will follow this order. 



McMASTER'S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By John Bach Mc- 
Master, Professor of American History in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Half 
leather, 8vo, 464 pages, with maps and il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.00. American Book * 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This is a new book by one of the leading au- 
thorities on United States History. The nar- 
rative is attractive and interesting, and pro- 
vides a well— proportioned account of the chief 
events and figures. The book contains -a sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter, and refer- 
ences to collateral reading. Numerous foot- 
notes include the biographies of prominent 
characters, and accounts of the less important 
events. The volume gives adequate attention 
to the colonial period, as well as to the social 
and industrial development of the country. It 
is noteworthy for the freshness and vigor of 
the style, its authoritative statements, and its 
historical and impartial treatment of every 
phase of our country's history. The numer- 
ous pictures are of a striking character and 
rare educative value. The maps are dear and 
well executed. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



A recent visit to a 
Normal School has 
prompted the writer 
to write under this caption. 

In the first place the conditions for 
teaching were ideal to all appearance. 
Beautiful building in a beautiful cam- 
pus, with beautiful class-rooms and 
furniture of immaculate cleanliness, 
and a shine in the countenance and 
bearing of every one that betokened 
joy in the heart, made the environ- 
ment seem as "rare as a day in June," 
and raised the expectation of the visi- 
tor on tip-toe. With such a welcome 
from the dumb host, what might not 
be expected from those who had cre- 
ated the host. 

The first class visited was studying 

the mind, under the lead of a text, in a 

measure, the text serving more as a 

suggestion of the order of topics than 

of things to be learned. It was a 

freshman class composed of capable 

young women and young men, though 

the women far outnumbered the men. 

( May it not always be so.) 

A name was called and the bearer 
l>egan to talk. After that contribution 
Ixad been made another was asked to 
Contribute what she had discovered. 
*X*he'time came speedily for volunteers. 
*X*his showed the result of the efforts 
of the class to solve the specific prob- 
lem answered in part by the first' stu- 
tient. It was manifest that the method 



of study was by solution of certain 
problems discovered at the previous 
class-period by teacher and class to- 
gether. 

Any new light the teacher might 
wish to. turn upon the question was 
discussed by the teacher and class in 
a similar way. In this manner the les- 
son for the day was disposed of and 
they proceeded to set for themselves 
problems for the next day. 

(It should have been said at first 
that some member of the class pre- 
sented, before the lesson of the day be- 
gan, a summary of what had been pre- 
viously considered in order that the 
lesson of the day might be. articulated 
with what had gone before.) 

The teacher was active but not as a 
giver of information other than sug- 
gestive queries after the class had ex- 
hausted its own. The minds of the 
*lass were on the qui vive. There was 
no indication of passive recipience by 
any one. There was no appearance 
of restraint, or fear lest one might 
have a wrong view of the matter. 
Each was seeking to make his own 
view clear, and received as much help 
from the class as from the teacher. 

The class did the most of the talk- 
ing and members spoke promptly and 
well, evidently realizing the value of 
time. The recitation gave evidence of 
general preparation, and they used 
what had gone before in the solution 
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of the problems in hand. The recita- 
tion was a period of exhilaration 
rather than fatigue, because the feel- 
ings of all were in accord with what 
was going on. No member of the 
class was indifferent to any failure he 
had made to properly apprehend the 
problem, but he was not disabled by 
chagrin or humiliation for the failure 
from getting from the recitation all he 
w^as prepared to receive. The mind of 
the class w^as in a constructive, crea- 
tive attitude, where zvill-as-dcsirc was 
pushing on to do what each could. 

During this period there were many 
valuable things presented incidentally 
that illumined the matter in hand; of 
subordinate importance but necessary 
to fill out the picture. The point we 
make is that these were kept subordi- 
nate and so added clearness to the 
mor(5 important ideas in the lesson. 
The inferior was not made to rank in 
importance with the superior matter. 

The recitation was practically ideal 
from the visitor's pbint of view. Its 
importance to the public was increased 
many times by its being carried on in 
a Normal School where persons are 
making ready to teach the children 
and youth of the state. 

Who can estimate the value to the 
commonwealth of teachers possessed 
of the ideals and spirit and practice 
of such instruction? The difference 
between such a Normal School and one 
in which the teacher is a cold critic 
W'ith a sharp tongue for those who do 
not hit the mark, is indeed vast. The 
latter kind of school sends out teach- 
ers wlio are apt to reproduce in their 
own schools what they experienced in 
the Normal School, and they justify 
their procedure by that experience. If 



the Noniial School • teacher, has not 
learned self-control and respect for the 
erring, the student finds no ground in 
his own preparation for any other prac- 
tice than that practiced upon himself. 

It is evident that in this Normal 
School no teacher would be permitted 
to retain a position who could not re- 
member that he was a physician of 
souls rather than a Thersites, and that 
of all the virtues, heathen and chris- 
tian, love has more power than all the 
rest. 

There is something more to say la- 
ter of this institution and the work 
done in it. It is not what it is because 
the most learned men and women, the 
greatest intellects, are the teachers, 
but because they manifest mpre of 
heart than is common. The spirit that 
prevails is will-as-desire to make the 
christian virtues of faith, hope, and 
love the controlling influences of the 
institution. The heathen virtues of 
justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
courage are admirable and should be 
taught, but they do not look beyond. 
It is essential that the teacher look be- 
yond, else his vocation is the sorriest 
of- trades. 



Schools for 
Apprentices 



The Commissioner of 
Education r e c o m - 
mends in the Report 
of 1906, that special 
provision be made for the training of 
teachers in agriculture and the other 
industrial arts. The need of teachers 
especially trained for this work is em- 
phasized by the fact that states are 
legislating instruction in these arts 
into the public school systems of the 
land, and there are practically no teach- 
ers available who are competent to 
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meet the demands. The recommenda- 
tion is that the great Universities each 
provide facilities and instructors for 
such teachers in order that the money 
appropriated for such instruction in 
high schools, Normal Schools, and 
colleges shall not be wasted through 
the inability of these schools to give 
instruction that shall be adequate. 
The Commissioner has the conviction 
that "We are on a rapidly rising wave 
of agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion," which is to be conducted at the 
expense of the general public. Ade- 
quate provision must be made for in- 
structors, if we shall not fall between 
two stools. 

Science departments were set up in 
our high schools before there were 
competent science teachers to fill the 
chairs. The piistake has been dis- 
covered and the science departments 
in the great Universities are now 
.crowded with students. This expen- 
sive and disheartening experience in 
respect to scientific education suggests 
that it should not be repeated in the 
new endeavor to teach Agriculture and 
industrial Arts. Drawing was taught 
at public expense in the elementary 
and high schools for years before com- 
petent teachers of drawing could be 
found. That branch is suffering yet. 
temperance physiology was legislated 
into the schools in most of the states, 
^nd books especially prepared were 
Ji^rovided, but the schools were want- 
i^gr in teachers who could interest the 
^:rhildren in taking care of their bodies. 
^tThere is no less effective teaching of 
^ny subject of the course today then 
^hat of "temperance physiology." 

Our labor conditions are so changed 
Srom those of a generation ago that 



apprentices are no longer taken into 
the shops to learn a trade, except in 
small numbers. Trades and the de- 
mand for skilled workmen are increas- 
ing. It is found that those who put 
brains into their trade are the most 
profitable to the employer. 

It is now proposed to give specific 
instruction in the schools in "agricul- 
ture and the industries." A successful 
farmer who is only a farmer cannot 
teach agriculture, nor can the carpen- 
ter who is but a carpenter teach that 
vocation in a school; hence the need 
of teachers, and of teachers of teach- 
ers. 

The imminent danger of all this 
multiplication of the mechanical sci- 
ences and the mechanic arts in the 
school curriculum, with the numerous 
teachers trained in mechanism, is that 
the schools will have an out-put of 
more animated machines than men. 



The Commissioner -recommends 
further, that compulsory attendance 
laws shall be enacted and enforced in 
all the states of the Union, and that 
children under the age limit of com- 
pulsory attendance laws shall not be 
employed as wage earners. Auxiliary 
to the attendance laws, legislation pro- 
viding for the transportation of school 
children is recommended. It is also 
urged that the higher elementary and 
high schools shall give such thorough 
commercial and technical instruction 
as will hold the boys in school until 
they obtain as well-rounded an educa- 
tion as their development and capacity 
shall enable them to achieve. 

The Commissioner further urges 
that the schools have their attention 
turned to the efforts that are being 
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made at the Hague conferences to pro- 
mote the reign of universal peace 
among the nations of the earth; and 
to this end he recommends that on 
the 1 8th day of May in each year the 
schools celebrate by appropriate exer- 
cises the opening of the first Hague 
conference, which occurred in 1899. 
The schools should be led to urge an 
international peace that "makes for 
righteousness/' which phrase seems a 
fuller description of the peace which 
the world should seeks than is that 
felicitous phrase of President Roose- 
velt, "The Peaire of Justice." 

Certainly American Schools should 
have a deep interest in the current as 
well as the former history of the 
world and only by becoming familiar 
with this history can Americans learn 
their true place in it. The Educative 
Institution is to become the harmon- 
izing institution of the world by foster- 
ing the sentiment of the brotherhood 
of man. \i men are brothers it is be- 
cause they have a common Father. 



The Educative 
Institution. 
II. 



The first human in- 
stitution was social. 
Community life ex- 
isted before even 
family life began. The gregariousness 
of animals was the prophesy of the 
community life of man. The instinct 
of self-preservation has stimulated 
gregariousness in animals of the same 
species. It was the primal cause of 
community life among men. 

The laws of society in the begin- 
ning were few, and their boundaries 
not well defined. They were none the 
less laws that no one was conscious 
of them. Instinct felt what was dis- 
astrous to the whole, and all instinc- 



tively combined to resist it when they 
could not shun it 

But as man developed toward self- 
consciousness, the social institution be- 
gan, also, to wake to consciousness. 
From combination of the whole to 
prevent the destruction of the whole, 
there would grow the combination of 
the whole to protect the individual 
against an alien enemy, and later 
against a stronger member of the 
group; for the reason that destruction 
of individuals weakened the group. 
These reasons were not in conscious- 
ness perhaps, but meii acted that way 
— more by impulse than by intention. 

From such low beginning the social 
institution sprung. 

Institutions have grown toward 
self-consciousness very slowly. Fear, 
as suggested, was a powerful influence 
in forming the social-group for pro- 
tection against common enemies, and 
it has been an even more powerful in-, 
fluence in retarding institutional self- 
consciousness in later generations. 

As man's self-consciousness emer- 
ged, his God-consciousness came out 
with it. The social institution was the 
product of both the God-consciousness 
and the self-consciousness. The God- 
consciousness became dominant be- 
, cause of the ascendence of the creator 
over the creature. For ages the gods 
walked with men, as is made manifest 
in the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, 
the Bible of the Greeks. 

The gods took the form at times of 
the nation's gjeat men, and spoke 
through them to the people. Thus in- 
spired men came to be recognized as 
the messengers of the gods, and the 
mass became dominated by their lead- 
ers through fear of giving offense to 
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^ds. The will-as'desire for f ree- 
was thus arrested in the mass- 
ousness, and the emergence of 
If-consciousness of the social in- 
on tarried. It is scarce three 
•ed years since the most aspiring 
trongest people of the human 
b^an seriously to question the 

interference of God •in the so- 
iflFairs of men, and to question 
aims of men to speak by divine 
rity. It has been within the life- 
of the older generation now liv- 
lat God's method of creating and 
tching men has been revealed and 
een labeled evolution. Only a 
fraction of the population of the 

has ever heard of evolution, 
Dnly a fraction of that fraction 
stand it well enough to believe it. 
jt before this new method of cre- 
was discovered, many persons, 
lally of the Teutonic race, had 
•ed that the self-consciousness of 
and the God-consciousness as it 
nterpreted by authority, were not 
ently in accord to justify the 
luance of their union in the same 

institution. When America or- 
ed as a nation, one of her foun- 
1 principles was the separation of 
h and state, and the independence 
:h in the field of its activity. 
)ni this there has come to be two 
ns of government, and two diff- 
goals to be attained by these two 
endent institutions. From this 
the conviction which has not yet 
outgrown, that the religious life 
5 thing, and the secular life is an- 
> and, in the thought of many 
appear to be opposed. We are 
imes told that there is an impas- 
gulf between them. The senti- 



ment prevails among the less thought- 
ful that one may be pious in his relig- 
ious life and be a great sinner in his 
secular life. The diremption of the so- 
cial order into two distinct and inde- 
pendent institutions would naturally 
lead to the practice, and later perhaps 
to the conviction, .that the religi- 
ous life and the secular life have little 
in common. 

This simple narrative is introduced 
here to refresh the mind of the reader 
^ho has made some study of the his- 
tory of civilization. It is preparatory 
to a further consideration of the rela- 
tions of the people as state to. the peo- 
ple as church in our social order, and 
finally of the relations of the educative 
institution to both. 



Know 
Thyself. 



To teach is to stim- 
ulate the learner to 
learn. In this sense 
everything animate 
and inanimate which commands the 
attention is a teacher. Anything and 
everything that stimulates the young 
child to learn, we name the environ- 
ment. This includes those influences 
which are objective to the learner. 
The elementary school provides a se- 
lected environment that tends to in- 
fluence the learner in a specific way in 
order to attain a certain end. The 
child learns through its own self-ac- 
tivity; unconsciously at first, and later 
by voluntary effort. The child's ner- 
vous system is his most influential en- 
vironment. The attacks made upon 
the sensory nerves by the physical en- 
vironment cause a re-action which in- 
fluences the nerve cell, which in turn 
transmits the influence to the efferent 
nerves which move the body. The 
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self or personality of the child is stim- 
ulated chiefly or wholly, in the begin- 
ning, by movements in these sensori- 
motor cycles caused by movements 
other than those of the personality. 
The chief instrument which the teacher 
— whether home or school — employs 
to arouse the conscious self-activity of 
the child is the sensori-motor cycle. 

Later in the development of self- ac- 
tivity, psychic cycles begin to estab- 
lish themselves; for example, self-con- 
sciousness. He makes judgments long 
before he discovers what is involved in 
the making of a judgment. He uses 
the form of the psychic cycle in bring- 
ing into unity objects which he looks 
upon as other than himself. When- 
ever he makes a statement he affirms 
or denies the unity of subject and 
predicate. 

When the personality comes to the 
consciousness of himself, when he can 
set himself over against himself and 
say that "I am F'— that he, the 



thinker, is he, the object — then he has 
entered upon the road that leads to 
knowledge of himself. It is then that 
the meaning of the Delphic Oracle — 
*'Knovv thyself" begins to dawn upon 
him. 

When one arrives at this stage of 
[x>wer, he is no longer dependent upon 
his sensorf-motor cycle for his objects. 
He begins to apprehend all objects as 
objects of consciousness and that to 
know one's self is to know the uni- 
versal. He now sees that the psychic 
cycle is the method of creation. To 
know one's self is to project himself as 
predicate and at the same time affirm 
the predicate to be the subject. Every 
increment of knowledge, or power, or 
love, results in a consciousness of a 
richer predicate which is at the same 
time the subject. To know one's self 
is to know every potentiality of the 
self actualized, made active in the sub- 
ject that knows. It is, therefore, a 
process of infinite duration. 
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A PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL OUTLINE. 

GEO. P. BROWN. 



The following is an exhibition of 
some of the bones of a skeleton sug- 
gesting the process by which the 
Psyche, or Personality, developes 
through its self-activity. 

Man is a machine plus an ego, or 
personality. 

The machine is the product of evo- 
Ivition from the beginning until the 
j>crsonality emerged. 

The ego uses the machine for his 
o'wn development. The chimpanzee is 
t:lTie highest evolution of the machine, 
^tnd the immediate herald of the com- 
ing of man. He is man's habitation 
swept and garnished in preparation 
^or its coming master. 

The gorilla has a vague conscious- 
'^^ss of his environment as object to 
hirnself who is subject. 

The infant ego before it is eighteen 
"Months old is conscious of his environ- 
'^^Tit as object; — has separated the 
^^l£ from the not self; the knower 
*^^c>m the thing known. 

"The child i^zvill-as-desire at the be- 
^^'^ning of consciousness; he has also 
^«^ congenital endowments of the high- 
^^'^ life of the lower world from which 
^^ has emerged. 

lie is potentially one with God — 
'^^ image of his Creator. The school 
^^^ks to forward that potentiality to- 
^^^Td realization. 



The child through the elementary 

^^c3 the high school conceives the sub- 

J^crt and object, — the learner and the 

^^tter to be learned — ^as things essen- 



tially different. The teacher, for the 
most part, takes the same view. The 
latter seeks to lead the child to know 
the object, the matter set forth in the 
course of study. He is led into a 
knowledge of this matter by, first, 
vaguely conceiving it as a whole com- 
posed of parts mutually related; sec- 
ond, by analyzing these .separate parts 
in their constituent elements; and 
third, by reconstructing these parts 
each into an organized whole and re- 
uniting these separate wholes into one 
body of organized knowledge. The 
process and the result are viewed as 
something objective and other than 
the self that knows. 



The process of the schools is di- 
verse, but has a unifying strand of 
which the teaching body is but vaguely 
aware. This strand is not yet a guid- 
ing principle of education. 

The child at the beginning of con- 
scious life is will as desire in so far as 
it is other than chimpanzee ; it is chim- 
panzee plus will-as-desire. This feel- 
ing-will is the native force which 
drives on the mature man, as well as 
the child, in most of his initial acts. 
It is the point of contact between the 
thing to be done and the doer In the 
positive, affirmative educative pro- 
cesses of the young. Inhibitory acts 
are educative when they negate the 
negative acts — negatively educative. 



HOW DOES EGO EDUCATE ITSELF. 

The Feeling-Will, the ego or self, as 
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a child creates language as the instni- 
ment for its own development. To 
create the language it makes use of 
the mechanism "contributed by evolu- 
tion, which mechanism is the left lobe 
of the brain in all right-handed chil- 
dren, or the right lobe in all left- 
handed children. What the child in- 
herits is what his animal ancestors had 
accumulated. These are the inheri- 
tance to which he is bom. But he has 
a new endowment — that of personal- 
ity. This personality can come to its 
own only by the help of words, of lan- 
guage. Its natural endowment is feel- 
ing-will^ — i. e. will as desire which is 
a creative power. Personality is not 
endowed with language ready made. 
That it must create. The race is not 
yet old enough for the individual to 
possess a single word by inheritance, if 
such inheritance shall ever come. 

Man brings up from below a proph- 
esy of feeling-will and mentality — the 
gorilla is perhaps the highest type of 
such attainments in the lower world. 
The distinguishing mark of personal- 
ity is that it can know itself. It can 
look at itself and think "It is I." Per- 
sonality is not fully bom with the 
child. The child is conscious before it 
is self-conscious. When he can set 
himself over against himself and rec- 
ognize the object thus set off as him- 
self, then he has entered upon the first 
stage of self-consciousness. He has 
become a person. Up to this time all 
objects are known as not self. He 
now sees himself as object. In phi- 
losophic terms he knows himself as 
subject-object. 

The highest stage of self-conscious 
personality is when one discovers that 
all this objective world, this not self 



which is to him so interesting 
which he is so irresistibly impel! 
appropriate, is himself in the m 
phases of his consciousness. In 
stage of one's evolution he u 
stands that the great purpose o: 
is to know one's self : — to become 
self to the fullest limit of his crt 
power. 

From this ultimate point of vi 
appears clear that the increasing 
pose of one's education is to k 
that is, to become conscious of hi 
as the re-creator, and original cr 
of his world. 

Will as desire is a self-active ei 
which seeks to realize itself i; 
thing desired. This impulse i 
fundamental form in psychic gn 
corresponding to the form of ph; 
growth in which the afferent nen 
sponds to the stimulus and carric 
suggestion to the central cell ^ 
cell transmits it to the efferent i 
through which the stimulus bee 
effective in the organism. Every^ 
in the body there is but one s 
cycle of activity — Afferent-cent 
ferent — repeating itself in thoui 
of ways in building the body. 

So everywhere in psychic HI 
feeling-will is the psychic dynamo 
which radiates those streams of 
sciousness which together make 
acter. 

If this be true then education 
scientific must conform itself to 
psycho-motor cycle, just as in the 
cation of the body all efforts must 
form to the formula of the sei 
motor cyle for valuable results. 

The problem for the school 
lead the feeling-will to desire 
will build up the personality to 
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nanhood rather than that which will » then the divine impulse, the personal- 

nake man merely an intelligent beast, ity is arrested, and some characteris- 

The natural impulse of the person- tic of the beast becomes the motive of 

ality is toward manhood. That is the the feeling-will. The growing child is 

goal education seeks. But the child the field of constant battle between the 

brings with him from below the in- animal and the moral; the inheritance 

stincts and passions of the beast, and the reason. 

When his education stimulates these 



THE RATIONALE OF SPELLING. 

B. C. GREGORY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOI^, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 

( Continued from November Number.) 

I now desire to touch a galaxy of errors which cannot be 
classified under either of the headings, ear-mindedness or 
eye-mindedness. At first sight they seem to be matters of 
invention. Some of them are rather interesting. 

First, note that peculiarity among children of putting in 
letters that have no force in the sound of the word. Minent 
and minth, for minute ; jernary for journey ; midt for met ; 
pasend and pasted for passed, crepting for creeping; leand- 
ing for leading; satisfided for satisfied. 

What do these mean ? I have gone over several of these 
errors thoughtfully. I cannot say that I can offer anything 
conclusive, but two or three suggestions seem to arise from 
the consideration. 

First. The trouble may be that the child is of foreign 
birth or parentage. For instance, final th means Mo a Ger- 
man. If you know the pupil to be foreign, you may have 
the key. 

Second. In not a few cases where the pupil was uncer- 
tain about a word, while he was thinking he found himself 
compelled to hurry on because the teacher was dictating a 
new sentence. Some prominent sound or letter in the word, 
as r in journey, n in leading, dominated and went down on 
the paper because the faculties were not acting normally, 
e. g., elese for else. Somefimes a sound or letter belonging 
to another word in the sentence was dominant, and intro- 
duced itself into the word being written. 
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Third. I find the procesa of association very active in 
writing. In the instances given, note crepting, leanding and 
minth. Think of the actual words crept, lend and month. 
I do not say that these words were in the child's mind, but 
I have a little evidence to show that they might have been. 
The investigation offers a number of instances in which 
other good English words were actually used for those dic- 
tated, the new words making no sense whatever, and yet 
leaving me entirely sure that the new word had taken the 
place of the old one. Take a few illustrations. Wrecked 
was spelled zvreathed and wretched. This is not a case of 
misspelling. It is an actual intrusion of a new word in the 
place of the word dictated. Now, when minth was written 
for minute, might not month have intruded itself in the same 
way ? To give other illustrations : Were was spelled where 
and was, and make was used for made. In many other cases, 
while the intrusion is not so clearly indicated, there is room 
to suppose that there was such an intrusion. In such cases, 
at least, we cannot be sure that the child did not know how 
to spell the word, as when he spelled farther for father. I 
think in this case, that he knew how to spell father, but the 
word farther got into his mind. Children run off on tan- 
gents very easily, and many so-called errors in spellmg are 
tangential errors. 

Fourth. Certain letters tend to intrude themselves with 
certain children. T is a very intrusive letter. Why do 
people say oncet? I have on my list pasted for passed, 
zvonderestly for wondrously and leiting for leading. I knew 
a little girl who invariably put in an n after say, as : "What 
was he sayning?" and "I was playning." I think these 
may be called idiosyncrasies, and should be treated as such. 
Similar considerations apply to the substitution of letters, 
as when mourted was written for mounted. 

I pause here to direct your attention as forcibly as I may 
to this fact applying to the present section of this discussion. 
It is its practical outcome. Such errors as we are now 
considering are not errors in spelling at all ; that is to say, 
they do not indicate that the child doesn't know. They 
arise from haste or the domination of an associated idea. 
The teacher should not correct such errors, but should per- 
mit the child to discover them himself by reading over his 
paper several times, until he finds them ; much less should 
the pupil lose marks for them. It is unjust to say the boy 
does not know how to spell when he has written mourted. 
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Give him a chance to correct his own paper and see if this 
is not so. 

But how few teachers seem to know this. There is only 
one fact in their minds when they correct a spelling paper, 
and that is that the word was spelled wrong. Let me en- 
force the lesson I am now trying to teach by the considera- 
tion of a few more errors, kindred to those just considered, 
to which the practical statements I have just made apply 
with equal force. 

There is a tendency on the part of children to leave out • 
letters. I have many illustrations in my table of errors. We 
are so familiar with this in our own writing that we should 
not be surprised. In our case it is not because we don't 
know, nor is it necessarily so in the child's case. It is the 
result of other causes; some of which have been referred 
to, which affect the manual act of writing. Here again, the 
child should be permitted to find his own error, and should 
not be treated as if he did not know his lesson. The same 
argument and suggestion should be made again in cases in 
which a child has inverted letters', as jurony for journey. 

So also must we regard the substitution of the singular 
for the plural ; as ship for ships, or the opposite ; the putting 
in of another part of the verb, as send for sending ; the use 
of one word for another, as then for them, the for they, 
though for thought. They are not errors in spelling; or 
they may not be ; at least the pupil ought to have the same 
privilege that we enjoy in our correspondence, that of read- 
ing it over to himself one or more times. 

Permit me, for a moment only, to call your attention to 
a class of very peculiar, but interesting errors which deserve 
a similar treatment. I refer to those cases in which the 
word isn't spelled at all. Take these spellings for journey: 
jer, ji, jou. Now, maybe the child did not have time for 
consideration, was nervous. The state of mind may be 
similar to that already described, in which I have tried to 
show why a boy put in an extra letter. Here again the child 
should be permitted to correct his own errors by reading 
over his own paper. It is not permitted to infer from this 
kind of error that the child doesn't know. 

It is time for me to sum up. The charge is made against 
some child-study investigations that they traverse a great 
area to discover what we knew before. Maybe that is the 
case in the present investigation. Whether it is or not, I am 
certain of this, that the inferences to which I have been in- 
viting your attention represent principles, which a^e e.ve.rj 
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day violated by thousands of teachers. I desire in condtat- 
ding this paper, therefore, to bunch my inferences and show 
how they collide with established custom. 

First. I call attention to the broad inference from this 
investigation, that the criticism of spelling should be ana- 
lytical. Errors in spelling differ in kind, and they differ as 
to their origin, and they demand varying treatment. But, 
in practice, there is no analysis in the treatment of spelling. 
The teacher recognizes the fact that seven words out of the 
. fifty are wrong, and she recognizes no other fact. But the 
seven errors may each require special treatment. It has 
been shown that some errors are not errors in spelling at all. 
They are errors of nervousness, mental tricks, or merely er- 
rors of writing, as when a boy spelled yourney for journey. 
Futhermore, the pupil should be permitted to discover his 
own errors in many cases. Such errors as he can discover 
should not be marked" for him. Again, the error may be in 
the percept of the sound of the word, or it may be the sound 
' and a certain spelling are so closely associated that hard 
knocks are necessary to break the connection ; or the child 
may be in error as to the phonetic force of certain letters 
and combinations of letters ; or he may have idios3mcrasies 
regarding spelling which require individual treatment; or, 
finally, the eye may be at fault. 

Of course, all this means fewer dictation exercises and 
more detailed and analytical consideration of such exercises. 
The present pfan of many exercises and a superficial cor- 
rection, evidently does little good. I think it may be shown 
that it even strengthens certain wrong tendencies. 

Second. The importance of a larger amount of oral work 
in spelling ought to be apparent ; for, by far the larger por- 
tion of the errors arise from false percepts derived through 
sound. I have already called attention to the probability of 
there existing subconsciously in the child's mind a visual 
percept, which is the translation of the child's aural percept 
of a word. Note carefully, that this relation, between the 
false percept and the sound is probably individual and is in- 
timate beyond belief. It takes a convulsion to separate them. 
The sound journey and the spelling jernie have been friends 
a good while. Do you think that one friend is going to 
abandon another just because you introduce a new one, a 
little prettier ? By no means. We make our bow to jour- 
ney: "Happy to know you ; be pleased to meet you again," 
and we go traveling off with jernie just the same. You 
must utterly destroy the connection before you can establish 
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a new one. This means a running fight with the false per- 
cept, not one fight but many; and this means much oral 
work, covering, mark you, a limited area. It also means the 
correction of the error the instant it shows itself. It will 
not do to wait. Here again, ample oral drill is demanded. 
The dictation exercise is important, but only as a test of the 
success of your oral drill. Of course I am here referring 
only to sound errors. 

Third. We are not to forget that the ultimate purpose 
in the teaching of spelling is that the pupil shall write cor- 
rectly; not in columns but in paragraphs. The oral drill 
and the column work must be considered not as ends in 
themselves, but in view of practical writing. Teachers are 
perfectly familiar with the fact that pupils will write the col- 
umn lesson much better than the dictation lesson. But suc- 
cess in the latter is the only true success and must, of course, 
be made the standard of attainment. The word drill and 
the column drill must be manipulated for the most part to 
prepare for the paragraph work or to correct the errors 
found therein. 

Fourth. Note the great preponderance indicated in this 
investigation of what I have called sound errors and note 
also that these errors have to do almost exclusively with fa- 
miliar words ; i. e. with the child's own vocabulary. This 
means that if we can extirpate such errors, we have largely 
cleared up the child's bad spelling. Why not do this ? Why 
go on endeavoring to teach a new vocabulary and leave this 
mass of inaccuracy behind us ? I submit that such a course 
of procedure is in the highest degree illogical. Yet it is the 
course followed by most teachers. I have already touched 
on this subject, but lay special emphasis on it at this point 
with a view of making a practical suggestion or two. Any 
observant teacher can within a year make a list of words 
which are actually used by her pupils and to a greater or less 
extent, used incorrectly. This is her most valuable spelling 
book. I don't mean that no other spelling books may be 
used, but their use must be subordinate and not to teach 
spelling, mark you, but to increase the rocabulaty. 

But regarding the increase of the child's vocabulary, a 
word of caution is necessary. Few of us realize how very 
^mall is the possible daily or weekly increase in the child's 
knowledge in any line. This is especially true with regard 
to language. No child can add to his vocabulary one-tenth 
the number of new words many teachers put in a spelling 
lesson. Two, three, or at the most five is a large daily in- 
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crement. Try it yourself in the learning of a new language ; 
German, for instance. If this be true the necessity for any 
large use of the spelling book disappears and the drill falls 
back on the child's own vocabulary. When teachers grasp 
these two correlated essentials, first, drill on the child's own 
vocabulary, second, very small daily increment to that vo- 
cabulary, accuracy in spelling will result. In other words, 
when we stop trying to do so much we shall succeed in do- 
ing more. 

I add a suggestion which is a logical corollary to what I 
have already offered. The increase in the child's vocabulary 
must be for use in that vocabulary and subject to subsequent 
drill. Therefore, the words must be easy. This principle is 
violated by most courses of study and therefore by most 
teachers. The child who reads in a third reader uses a vo- 
cabulary on the grade of a first or second reader. The 
fourth reader pupils' own vocabulary is scarcely above that 
of the second reader. Here is the indication for the spelling 
lesson so far as the new words are concerned. The words 
given out in our spelling lessons are far too difficult. 

Fifth. I claim that children should correct most of their 
own errors. Not only so, but they should find many of 
them without any help from the teacher. The blue pencil is 
used far too much. It is necessary, however, to note that 
the pupils probably will not be able to find the sound errors 
at first. Jernie will not arrest the child's attention. It looks 
perfectly natural. Poring for foreign will arrest his atten- 
tion, for he is not sure about foreign, and he will consult the 
dictionary. But he is sure about jernie and passes on. 
When jernie does arrest his attention, then you have broken 
the association. 

Let the child do all he can for himself before you inter- 
fere. Then apply your skill on the residual errors and ap- 
ply your skill skilfully. 

Sixth. Finally, I call your attention to the moral phase 
of the problem. The right of children to help themselves^ 
just discussed, is indeed a moral consideration, but there is 
another and a very serious one. You remember my claim 
that many errors are not spelling errors. They don't mean 
that the child can't spell the word. They mean that he was 
nervous, or, as I have said before, his mind played him a 
trick, or else he needed time for consideration. Now, when 
you mark ten words wrong, and six errors are of this char- 
acter, you are unjust as well as unwise, for there are also 
errors which are of pure carelessness, or which indicate wil- 
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ful lack of study. In one set of cases the child has not tried 
and in the other he has tried. By your process you make no 
distinctions. You hold the child up for unpleasant criti- 
cisms and make unjust comparisons. Perhaps the child in- 
dicates no sense of injustice, but try the role of justice and 
see how quickly he responds. "Some of you were hurried 
and wrote words you didn't mean to write. Now, look over 
your papers and I know you can correct many errors. I 
don't want to take any advantage of you." Right gladly the 
normally-constituted child hands in his improved paper. 
Now, you can say, "You have only two errors," and that is 
more stimulating than to say, "You had eight errors." Try 
this plan for a few weeks and then go back to the old way 
and see if the child is not conscious of injustice. The only 
reason he wasn't conscious before, was, that he did not know 
that there was any other way. It pays to be just, ever, in 
spelling. 

But this moral question has one other phase. I am very 
fond of Froebel's claim that there is no true education where 
the child is not made conscious of power. And Froebel dis- 
tinctly means power. He is to be made conscious of power ; 
he is not to be made conscious of failure. What does the 
teacher generally do? She emphasizes failure. It is a mis- 
take. Emphasize success, emphasize power. By recogniz- 
ing the child's ability to correct many of his errors, we em- 
phasize power. By holding up a long list of errors we dis- 
courage him; or, putting it more forcibly, we evolve con- 
sciousness of defeat. Give the child a chance and then say, 
"Well done, you had only one error today and I can see how 
you made that, and I know you won't make it again after 
you understand it," etc. Take my word for it, there is al- 
wa)rs a response to this kind of treatment. Don't be so fond 
of the blue pencil, or, if you must use it, use it to mark the 
words written correctly and then the blue will be on the pa- 
per and not in the child. 

In conclusion, let me note that the inferences in this 
paper are of three kinds. First, those which seem to be rea- 
sonably grounded, and point clearly to certain methods of 
teaching. Second, those which carry with them a strong 
probability, strong enough to furnish a basis of experimental 
action ; third, inferences merely indicated, but indicated with 
sufficient clearness to warrant further investigation. As I 
have already stated, I am only too well aware of the limita- 
tions of my investigation. I trust I may be able to continue 
it I hope that some of my readers w\\\. 
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WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 

MARGARET H. J. I.AMPE. 
I. 



In the preceding articles I have tried 
to show that the mental stage and per- 
sonal needs of the child rather than an 
ideal Hst of "what every 'educated per- 
son must have read" should determine 
the choice of reading matter for use 
in school. 

In like manner, more satisfactory 
results in writing would be obtained 
if the teacher studied the child more 
than the rhetorical treatises on "How 
to Teach Composition" or such little 
manuals as one entitled "looo Choice 
Subjects for Essays." In themselves 
those thousand subjects are for the 
most part interesting and apparently 
wide enough in range to suit any 
taste. Almost any group of teachers 
Examining them will say that pupils of 
ordinary intelligence ought to be able 
to write acceptable essays on such 
bright, simple, . attractive subjects. 
But alas! only the few "natural writ- 
ers" in the class do hand in readable 
themes while the rest continue to ex- 
hibit such persistent "hatred" towards 
composition as to make the correction 
of essays a cause of premature gray 
hairs to the teacher of English. 

"But," says someone, "you are be- 
hind the times. No progressive in- 
structor now-a-days teaches (?) com- 
position by merely assigning subjects 
and then criticising results. She devel- 
ops in class what is to be expressed 
next day in writing." Ah yes. . . .to be 
sure.— The old-fashioned teacher asks 
the pupil to write original thoughts on 



subjects about which he has non 
the up-to-date instructor more c 
skillfully and, if possible, indi 
puts into him new ideas to be rel 
forthwith in all their pristine 
ness on paper. Neither induce: 
child to express himself and both 
him firmly convinced that he h 
thought of his own worth exprc 
and with a permanently estat 
habit of seeking in books both 
rial and modes of expression for 
productions. Right here let m 
how many grown people write a 
of any sort without going to t 
brary to "read up on it first ?" or 
ing read, lay aside books entirely 
writing? 

But here is a highly trained t< 
of English who bases the work ( 
tual observations made by the 
dren and (apparently) avoids 
altogether. Her work usually s 
visitors as both charming in its 
and pedagogically sound. Let u 
into her room and judge whetb 
latter is true. She has determir 
awaken in those prosaic young 
an appreciation of the beaut 
Springtime. So she carefully \ 
out of them statements of what 
see and hear from the windows 1 
general effect that the sky is blu 
grass is green and the sparrows 
By dint of judicious effort and i 
uity in questioning the bald state 
are modified to make the sky "a 
pale blue flecked with light, 
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clouds ;" the grass becomes "a tender 
vivid gfreen" and the birds "warble 
cheerily as they hop from bough to 
bough preparing to build nests where 
soon," etc., etc. 

Next an attempt is made to stimu- 
late imagination by inquiry as to what 
the blueness of the sky and the white- 
ness of the clouds suggest. After a 
hopeless pause during which a blue 
dress and a blue ribbon have been dis- 
missed as unworthy objects of com- 
parison, and blue flowers of various 
kinds vigorously criticised by matter- 
of-fact bojys and girls as being far 
from the right shade, Tom mischiev- 
ously suggests that the only thing just 
that color he ever did see was a tub 
of water in which clqthes had just 
been blued and if anybody wanted to 
he **real poetic" the curdled soap on 
top might *be compared to the clouds. 
^he look of pain on the teacher's face 
is speedily replaced by a gratified smile 
^hen Marie asks **Isn't there some 
sort of a precious stone just that 
^olor? I don't know the name and 
I've never seen it but its spoken of 
^ornewhere in the Bible or maybe in 
Some hjrmn or poem." No one in the 
^^B^s has seen a sapphire but the girls 
.^t least being given the word, glibly 
^orrn an acceptable simile; and having 
Seined a good hint from Marie as to 
how to borrow comparisons from 
chance phrases lingering in memory 
(^hich is so much easier than origi- 
nating them), delight their teacher by 
"kening the clouds to' downy feathers 
^r'orn a mother bird's breast, innocence, 
P^'^ty, snow, etc. In short, next day 
^^e class hand in readable essays on 
Sights and Sounds from my Win- 
■ dow,'' "A Morning Walk" and "An 



Ideal Spring Day." The first two or 
three convince the teacher that she has 
succeeded in awakening a real love for 
nature in her pupils, but by the time 
she has read -the twenty-seventh origfi- 
nal combination af the identical nine- 
teen choice poetic phrases and soulful 
comparisons she had "developed" in 
class the day before, she unconsciously 
sighs as she records another 92 in her 
grade book while she remarks to me 
"They do certainly write smoothly but 
seem to have no originality, and yet I 
spend so much time in developing the 
thought before they write. I don't 
understand it." 

Last she looks over the compositions 
of two boys who always try her to the 
utmost. Tom has treated his theme 
throughout in the spirit of his inele- 
gant "wash-tub comparison." Indeed, 
Miss W's annoyance at this is chiefly 
caused by her suspicion that the hor- 
rid boy is constantly making fun not 
only of everything sublime in litera- 
ture but also of her and her teaching ; 
yet he does it so, skillfully and with 
such apparent innocence that she never 
feels quite sure enough to charge him 
with the oflfense. 

Arthur's essay is equally aggravat- 
ing to her though in a very different 
way. What he saw from the win- 
daw was that things were growing 
fast, there was no rain in sight, Mr. 
Smith's house opposite needed paint- 
ing worse than ever and if he didn't 
fix his fence pretty soon his colt would 
break out; there were seven sparrows, 
three robins and a cat-bird in sight. 
He didn't see anything beautiful in the 
scene but likely that was partly because 
he wasn't a girl and the window was 
so dirty. 
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A frown and a grade of 60 re- 
warded Arthur's eflfort. Miss W. re- 
solved to try next themes from 
Literature (by which she meant para- 
phrases) since her pupils so evidently 
had no thoughts of their own. 

Yet it was this same stupid Arthur 
who gave me my first important lesson 
on how to get good work in English 
composition from pupils. 

The boys of the second year English 
class had long been very unruly. Fi- 
nally I stated that any one sent out 
of class again by Miss W. for bad be- 
havior would have to recite English 
to me every night after school for a 
week and that, if that did not prove 
effective, he would be suspended from 
Miss W's class for a month during 
which I would give him similar spec- 
ial private lessons in good behavior 
and English between the hours of 4 130 
and 5 130 p. m. This was a piece of 
deliberate cruelty on my part as the 
baseball season had just opened and 
field day was not far off, so naturally 
every boy was more than anxious to 
leave the school house at one minute 
past four o'clock every day. 

My threat improved the general dis- 
cipline in Miss W's class for a whole 
week but finally, as often before, Ar- 
thur was sent to me, this time for 
groaning and falling off the end of 
the seat just at the most touching point 
in a classic poem Miss W. was reading 
aloud. Of course, Arthur was injured 
innocence. Miss W. had refused to 
believe that the other boys had pushed 
him off. She never did believe hint. 
She accepted Tom's excuse that he did- 
n't mean to send him clear on to the 



floor but just to jog him so as t 
him up because he was beginr 
snore and so was in danger oi 
ing the effect of that lovely poei 
course she swallowed all that, 
admitted that in reply to son: 
personal remarks of the teacher 
told her it was all her fault fo 
ing stuff so tame as to put him t 
whereupon he had been sun 
dismissed from the class. "Ye 
knew it was impudent and he o 
to have said it, but it was trtu 

He took my sharp reproof w 
coming meekness and sat r 
watching the clock from four 
while the other boys, as he knev 
practicing athletics and he had < 
wait until my other duties n 
possible for me to hear his I 
lesson. In a half-hour's discus 
a passage from Lowell it becar 
dent to me that the boy was i 
and not so entirely without liter 
preciation as Miss W. thought 
thur was not a member of any 
classes and I had no informatior 
his qualities beyond her stateme 
he was hopelessly stupid, lazy, b 
and, worst of all, unwilling to ii 
in any way. "I might as we 
poetry to a pig" said she. "I do 
lieve that boy is much above the 
animals. He won't take any i 
in higher things. You ought 
the essays he writes — when h 
try at all — just half a dozen ban 
ments of unrelated fact — pc 
worthless — and I believe he is t 

[That a great surprise was ii 
for Miss W. will be shown in tl 
number.] 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
•School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 




Course of Study. 

IV. 
The Basis of Culture Epochs. 
This discussion of the course of 
study is an attempt to follow the un- 
folding of the mind of the child under 
the action of the native powers of hu- 
man life. The position taken in these 
articles with reference to many of the 
questions now before teachers rests on 
certain principles and definitions, and 
these are emphasized in the hope that 
they will give a wider meaning to the 
particular facts of child life in the 
school, and will help to extend the op- 
portunity for organized thinking with 
reg-ard to all of the teacher's work. 
Many of the facts on which the prin- 
ciples must depend for their validity 
have been presented in various ways 
iri the columns of this journal, in con- 
^eotion with discussions, reports of 
da.ss room work, and in the stories of 
scHool life. In this issue. Miss Wray 
discusses some of the aspects of imag- 
iria.tion. Miss Fletcher in her story il- 
lustrates a condition, and Miss Lampe 
^»^d others add emphasis to the deduc- 
^*oiis that follow from a study of what 
^hese experiences mean for education. 
One of the first facts that must be 
Considered in an attempt to under- 
^^nd the unfolding of the child's 
^^nd is imagination. Does this grow 
P^t of impulsive actions made at first 
^'^stinctively and blindly in trying to 
^^^^rcome obstacles? Such an assump- 
'oi^ would lead to the formulation of 



a principle of education based on mo- 
tor impulses and instinct. But this 
question may take form in a way to 
emphasize a different nature in human 
life. It would then ask if imagination 
is not a direct product of powers na- 
tive to the personality; powers of ap- 
preciation, of sympathy, and of 
aspiration, which must be possessed 
by the soul in order that it may give 
meaning to experience. These are the 
powers which enable the personality 
to organize percepts and establish the 
inner life of mental activity. Psy- 
chologists distinguish between brain 
activity and mind activity by the pres- 
ence of the inner life of consciousness. 
Under brain activity alone bodily mo- 
tions take place without any percepts 
appearing in consciousness, but 
through direct connection with the 
sensation involved. When life is 
brought under the direction of mental 
activity, however, the instinctive or 
habitual motor reaction of the brain 
is inhibited, perception takes place, 
consciousness considers the meaning 
of the involved sensations, and bod- 
ily movement is directed by a more or 
less fully organized purpose. • 

Psychologists who put the question 
before us in the form given first con- 
sider that the function of the mind is 
the same as the function of the brain. 
(See James' "Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology"), namely, the self pres- 
ervation of the individual. So con- 
sidered, human psychology becomes 
but a more complex form of animal 
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psychology, and evolution is thought 
of as a materialistic and mechanical 
process of adjustment. On the other 
hand, rational psychologists and the- 
istic evolutionists consider that the 
function of the mind is fundamentally 
different from . the function of the 
brain because, from its first appear- 
ance, it supplies the means of direct- 
ing life for very different purposes 
from those possible to brain directed 
action alone. The animal lacking the 
means for self-consciousness can not 
extend its field of life beyond immedi- 
ate reactions except as, by repetition, 
habits of brain action are fixed and 
organic functions established as in- 
stincts. The human being, on the 
other hand, is such because of his per- 
sonality, that is of his consciousness 
of desires and interests, of sympa- 
thies, and of purposes that direct ac- 
tion from within, and for the ends set 
up by the personality. Human life, 
therefore, acts in its peculiar function 
when it g^ves consideration to per- 
sonal relations of the self to its own 
nature, to others, or to God. When 
the mind functions in this way the val- 
ues which the soul attaches to action 
have control, and the needs and the 
mere comforts or pains of the physi- 
cal organism are considered are those 
of a servant. The determination of 
these values for the inner and spirit- 
ual life under the conditions given by 
experience and opportunity is, in. this 
view, the work which the mind must 
be organized to do. However, it 
must also assume a large part of the 
function, which in the animal belongs 
to the brain, or preserving the physical 
organism, since the life of body and 
sou] Bre one existence. 



The principles gweming the 
of the teacher and his attitude to 
the activities of the child's min< 
quite different when exaimined 
the one or the other of those co 
tions of the function of the mine 
the mind has the same functi< 
that of the brain except that it 
meet and organize life under 
complex situations, then the 
must be developed through a tra 
in industrial and economic life. T 
ers who hold this view have 
children "gather acorns, roots c 
row leaf, and of water lily, tips ( 

tails, stems of reeds, etc. and 

pare them for eating as nearly as 
sible as the Indians did." They 
them construct the environmen 
tree and cave dwellers and imag< 
life as clearly as possible, and f 
this with the life of hunting, het 
primitive agriculture, paternal 
feudal society, pioneer life, etc. 
insist that the best material for 
ing should be vivid descriptions ^ 
would make the details of indv 
and economic life stand out i 
children's minds. 

If, however, the function o 
mind is to promote fellowship 
the appreciations, the sympathies 
the aspirations of the perso 
within, of other personalities, ai 
God, then the child must be < 
oped through a nourishment of i 
a building up of a mental power 
quate to the work of determining 
and values for life under present 
vidual conditions, and a cultivati 
power to do the will of his hi 
and most universal self. 

The teacher in attempting 1 
complish such a result must t 
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stand that the child begins life as an 
animal, though possessing an unde- 
veloped personality. Each step in the 
process of his development for every 
individual is an evolution. The mind 
grows through successive new and 
wider concepts or views of life. 
There are neAV births we say, 
at each one of which a being 
distinctly diflferent from its .for- 
mer self in important regards 
emerges. It is these stages of growth 
that constitute the child's culture 
epochs. Several of these undoubtedly 
occur before the child learns to talk. 
The first smile marks one, perhaps, 
but the use of language, as was 
pointed out last month with regard to 
Helen Keller, marks the beginning of 
a very important epoch because it 
gives the power to control action and 
tKoiight, in the self andjn others, so 
as to bring about a common life. 

The next important epoch, perhaps, 
begins with the activity of the imagi- 
nation as a distinct element in mental 
life. When the child is first able to 
image himself as living under condi- 
tions diflferent from the actual, or to 
imfage the life of others in its mental 
content of feeling and appreciations, a 
new view of life has opened to him. 
^^ is this power that enables him to 
^plIoAv and enjoy a story. The ques- 
"Oti of how best to develop this power 
. ^^ 3.n important one to the teacher. 
••'he end to be sought is power to im- 
^^ truly the soul content of the life 
^} others, or of himself in other condi- 
*^^s. But in the beginning of this 
development only single elements or 
"^P^rate qualities of life can be fol- 
^>v^. The process must be as de- 
^^l^ as that of learning to talk or to 



read, and is in fact a part of each of 
those processes. The relation of the 
imaginative content in the language 
and reading work to the growth of 
the mind is a subject large enough for 
a separate article and will be taken up 
next month. 



Language Lessons in Primary Grades. 

Editorial Note. — This is the first of sev- 
eral articles on this subject contributed by 
Miss Angelina W. Wray, of New Brunswick, 
N. J. Miss Wray is well known to most of 
our readers for her "Glimpses of Child Na- 
ture" and other articles that have appeared in 
our columns and as the author of Jean Mitch- 
ell's School. 

There is one land to which entrance 
is never denied and from which no 
traveler is ever turned away. The king 
and the beggar alike may wander over 
its hills and down its valleys, for the 
country is the broad realm of imagi- 
nation. For some it holds shining 
visions of splendor, for others a peace 
as calm and untroubled as that which 
broods over the sea when the summer 
sun has set and the summer night 
broods over the waves, while for still 
• others it is dark with mysterious phan- 
toms or evil fancies. 

It is a world whose influence over 
daily life is stronger than we are some- 
times willing to acknowledge. Solo- 
mon said, "As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he," and the wisdom of the 
assertion is becoming more and more 
apparent. No one can have pure noble 
thoughts without feeling their effect 
on character and action, while wicked 
and debasing thoughts drag their 
thinker down to their own level. 

But, someone asks, what has all this 
to do with language teaching in the 
classroom. The connection is close. 
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What is language? Is it not the ex- 
pression of thought, in words? Be- 
fore we can expect expression, then, 
we must have thought, and the teacher 
who, next to the parent, molds the 
imagination of the child, has a deep 
responsibility in the matter. 

If we had but fifty dollars in a bank 
we should never think of trying to 
draw out five hundred, yet all over 
the school-world we may find teachers 
who are industriously trying to draw 
out of children's minds ideas that are 
not there, striving to achieve results 
that will never be achieved until a dif- 
ferent procedure is adopted. 

Not long ago a teacher showed me a 
set of thirty papers that had been la- 
boriously prepared by her class. At 
the top of each a daisy had been drawn 
and prettily colored. Below appeared 
the following statements : 
• "This is a daisy. The daisy is 
white. The daisy has a yellow center. 
The daisy has green leaves. The daisy 
has a green stem. The daisy has 
brown roots." 

"When I've read one of them I've 
read them all," she said. "And they^ 
wouldn't have written even that much 
if I hadn't put questions on the board 
for them to answer. I take so much 
pains with their language work, too. 
Every day I bring a new specimen for 
them to describe, and try hard to get 
them interested. I can't see why I 
don't get some really pretty thoughts 
instead of those bald statements." 

All unconsciously she had explained 
her difficulty. The papers before her 
were the legitimate product of langu- 
age work. It was work for the pupils 
and work for the teacher. As for the 
really pretty thoughts, the children did 



not have them, so how could the; 
press them? 

Many, many times I have seen 
children sitting at their desk 
which a pansy, violet, or other fl 
had been placed, looking listless 
the specimen, and wearily tryii 
write something about it. Just as 
as language to teacher and p 
means thirty minutes with p< 
tightly clutched and an expressic 
misery on the face, just that long 
the results be the same. Lang 
should be spontaneous. It shoul 
the natural outgrowth of thought, 
if thought is missing it is absur 
expect expression. The easiest, 
the most effective way to accom 
the best results is to take the 
through the gates of story land, 
few persons doubt this fact, yet 
surprising h(5w little use is mad 
stories in the classroom. The rea 
for this are various. Some tea< 
assert that they lack confident 
themselves and are at a loss when 
stand before the class, for the stoi 
carefully prepared has slipped : 
their mind. Others say that they 
not find stories suitable for little 
dren and become discouraged in 
search while still others declare 
their pupils take no interest in stc 

The last excuse is ridiculous bee 
all children are eager for stories, 
one contains even a grain of int 
they seize upon it with avidity. A 
the first excuse, any embarrassi 
may be relieved if we remember 
the children are desirious of hea 
what we have to tell and rarely di 
of criticising its delivery, while 
vousness and timidity will cert 
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disappear if we persist in doing our 
best. 

There remains, then, only the ques- 
tion of what stories are suitable and 
the problem of finding them. Several 
things must be borne in mind in their 
selection. The stories must be of in- 
terest to the childish mind, they must 
contain life and action, and should not 
be too long. 

After a story has been told by the 
teacher it may be repeated by one or 
more members of the class. If it is 
interesting do not fear that it will lose 
its charm through this process. It 
should become a part of the child's ex- 
perience. Many stories after being 
^old may be dramatized and played in 
. ^he schoolroom. 

^here are so many story-books for 

children that a choice should not be 

^ifHciilt if the teacher will spend a little 

*^telligent thought on the subject. 

jf^he kindergarten publishing compan- 

'^s furnish a large number that are 

^^i table for use in the lower primary 

Srr"3.des as well as in the kindergarten. 

^^ the kindergartncr has already told 

^^^rue of these, the children will wel- 

^^^xne their old friends, so no primary 

^^^cher need be deterred from their 

^^^^ while many of the stories are 

'^^c^re adapted to. primary than to kin- 

^^T-garten purposes. 

-Among these books the following 

^'^ill found of great help and value: 

**^E^or The Children's Hour," by Caro- 

^^"""^ S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 

^l^is book contains one hundred and 

"triirty-three stories many of which are 

^>ccellent for primary children. Its 

P^ice is one dollar. 

^ ''In Story-Land," by Elizabeth Har- 
^*^<>n has fifteen stories, all suitable 



for primary use. Price, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 

"Mother Stories," by Maud Lind- 
say contains fifteen stories, and "More 
Mother Stories," by the same author 
contains twenty fascinating stories for 
little ones. The price .of each is a dol- 
lar, and the former, especially, is rich 
in material for primary use. 

"A Kindergarten Story Book," by 
Jane L. Hoxie, contains twenty-two 
stories and costs but fifty cents. 

"Half a Hundred Stories," by half 
a hundred writers, has some interest- 
ing nature facts simply told. It costs 
seventy-five cents. 

"Kindergarten Stories and Mom- 
ning Talk," by Sarah E. Wiltse will 
furnish much material for the primary 
teacher. It contains about seventy- 
two stories and its price is seventy- 
five cents. 

The "Boston Collection of Kinder- 
garten Stories" has sixty-two stories. 
Its price is sixty cents. 

"In the Child's World," by Emilie 
Poulsson, containing one hundred and 
thirty-two stories, has suggestions for 
morning talks on subjects that are of 
interest to all primary teachers. The 
price is two dollars. 

"The Story Hour," by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith, twelve stories and costs one 
dollar. 

Any of these books will furnish 
models in the construction of stories 
for the youngest children, but to se- 
cure the best results the teacher should 
make the story her own, by telling it 
as graphically as possible in her words, 
not those of the book. 

After the story has been told, wait 
until the following day before asking 
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for its reproduction. Then inquire, 
"how many boys and girls remember 
the story I told you yesterday? Can 
you tell me anything that was in it, 
Mary?" 

As soon as the children grow eager 
to tell, call on 'some child to repeat 
all he or she can remember. Pay abso- 

• lutely no attention to any mistakes in 
grammar. You cannot afford to dis- 
. courage interest by criticism, but — if 
any child gives a full and correct sen- 
tence, especially one containing the 
correct form of a common error, say 
heartily, "wasn't that a nice way to 
say that, children? Did you all hear 
just what Mary said? Suppose you 
tell the last part of the story again, 
just as you did that time. Let us say 
the sentence as Mary said it. I'm so 
glad she knew the right way to put the 
words." 

Children love praise and will strive 
eagerly for a few words of commenda- 
tion, and if another child is asked to 
repeat the story he will almost invari- 

. ^ ably remember the right form. En- 
couragement is too sparingly given in 
the great majority of school rooms. 
It takes but a second to say "good," 
yet its judicious use produces more 
results than a dozen repetitions of 
"how can you be so careless?" or "I 
don't believe you will ever remember 
what is right." 

A new story need not be given each 
day, but one should be told as fre- 
quently as the teacher thinks wise. 
For an ordinary class two real stories 
a week will probably be sufficient, and 
the book. "For the Chidren's Hour," 
to which reference has already been 
wade, furnishes a large variety at a 

small cost 



Many stories may be illustrat< 
simple outline drawings and c 
may be dramatized, as I have sai 
fore. Later on I hope to give 
gestions for this latter pastime, as 
as a list of stories that first-year \ 
can easily "act out," as they call i 

In all this work the children's i 
ination has been unconsciously c 
oped and their power of exprc 
through the medium of language 
correspondingly increased. 

In my next paper I should lil 
given many hints for definite in? 
tion in the correct forms of sp 
made so attractive that the childr 
the lowest primary grades cannol 
being fascinated by them. 

Angelina W. Wr. 



Observation Studies. 

During the past year or more I 
taken every opportunity to visit 
school classes in science wor 
different cities, and to observe 
ticularly the attitude of the 
dents toward the vocational a 
of their work. Since the apj 
ment of a committee on '. 
nical and Industrial Educatioi 
the Legislature of Massachusetts 
question of vocational work in g 
mar and high schools, - and o 
establishment of trade schools 
been receiving renewed and ca 
consideration by teachers, and thi 
tention to the problem has influ< 
class work more or less. In this 
there is opportunity for but a g 
at a few of the conditions of th( 
ucational side of the problem. 

Sometime ago I visited a cla- 
C\\em\slT7 oi ioMTlVv year high s< 
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facility of equipment and a strong 
corps of teachers. The subject had 
t>^^n presented for its scientific and 
rr-ixltural value apparently. One of the 
ij^-uestions discussed in the lesson I 
ln.^rard was the varying chemical consti- 
traents of the air. The range of the 
f inquiry extended from the conditions 
of the air in crowded rooms requiring 
'ventilation, to the probable conditions 
in the carboniferous age, and, on the 
analytical side, to the way new ele- 
ments such as argon were discovered, 
and the determination of a means of 
separating such a supposed element 
w-hen the chemical formulae reached 
in an analysis of the air indicated the 
presence of an unknown element. 
This recitation indicated that the pu- 
pils were awake to the larger mean- 
''^grs of chemical science. Their work 
^^ the laboratory had not been nar- 
'"owly vocational on the commercial 
side, but was it not in the highest sense 
^oc^ational for the art of living in this 
^^c>clem age of wide reaching inter- 

^hose who advocate the commercial 
^'^■^^T Stations for vocational courses will 
^^^t: deny this, but they insist that 
^^3.iiy .children cannot be interested in 
^vicTi an extended outlook, and need a 
^^aining to fit them for narrow fields 
^^ labor if they are to feel that their 
^^hool work is of such value as to 
*^^ke it worth while for them to at- 
tend for from two to four years after 
they are old enough to get work of 
some kind outsrde. 

I visited a class this month where 
^^ teacher was evidently trying to 
^y^ his pupils a facility in doing 
"^itigs without appealing to the in- 
^'■^sis? that St large view of the mean- 



ing of the work ought to give. This 
was a class in physics and they were 
studying the use of simple machines, 
such as the lever, pulley, wedge, etc. 
The class was working in the labora- 
tory and trying to determine at what 
place on a lever 18 feet long a man 
would have to take hold, if he could 
exert a force of 180 lbs. in order to 
raise a weight of 1260 lbs. at the other 
end of the lever and three feet from 
the fulcrum, the lever itself weighing 
10 lbs. per running foot. The class 
knew how to balance the moments 
of the weight, and of the force exerted 
by the man about the fulcrum, but 
did not know how to calculate the af- 
fect of the weight of the lever itself. 
One pupil, however, suggested that 
the three feet of the lever on the 
weight side of the fulcrum would bal- 
ance three feet on the other side, and 
leave 12 feet of the lever to help lift 
the load. The teacher seemed to feel 
that for practical efficiency the chil- 
dren should not be allowed to think in 
this tentative and problematic way, 
but should learn to work always by a 
rule. He called for the attention of 
all from their work and explained to 
the class that the weight of the entire 
length of the lever was to be taken 
and considered as applied at the mid- 
dle point, since it was of uniform sec- 
tion. This would make the moment 
of the lever itself equal to its total 
weight, 180 lbs. multiplied by 6 feet, 
the distance of the middle point from 
the fulcrum. 

I watched the effect of this instruc- 
tion on the class. It seemed to take 
the life out of their work at once. The 
rule did not \ve\^ tVv^rcv \.o \xw\^x'5Xas\\ 
how the three ieet ol >Jcv^ Vn^'^ ^xv qs\^ 
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side of the fulcrum was balanced by 
taking the total weight at only 6 feet 
from the fulcrum on the other side. 
The children could in this case have 
easily been shown that, as they had 
suggested, three feet on each side of 
the fulcrum could be left out of ac- 
count as balancing each other and the 
weight of but I2 feet of the lever 
taken as applied at is middle point, g 
feet from the fulcrum. But to admit 
this demand of the mind for an in- 
sight into the reason and explanation 
of things, is to admit that the children 
could be interested in the cultural as- 
pect, and the rule of thumb method by 
which children may be pushed to an 
ability and skill in doing things with- 
out understanding the meaning of 
what they do made useless. The fault 
probably lies with the course of study 
and the teaching rather than with the 
children when they lose interest in ed- 
ucative methods and are willing to 
fall back on training methods. Try- 
ing to gain time in vocational prepara- 
tion in this way is almost always to 
lose time for those who finally succeed 
in such preparation, and worse than 
this, it too often loses for the child 
the opportunity to become an artisan 
and leaves him merely a laborer. 
Statistics with reference to the wages 
earned in the ten years after quitting 
school, show almost universal ad- 
vantage for the cultural method of 
teaching vocational subjects, although 
this may require from four to six 
years longer of schooling. 



The Shell and the Kernel. 

When a child begins to learn his 
environment the shell and the kernel 
are not two things but one, and that 



one is the kei:nel. This is as ti 
natural objects as of language 
deed it ever remains true of 1 
when she addresses the senses, 
kernel is, of course, the me: 
The child puts but little meanin] 
an object perceived, but that li 
the object. In remembering objec 
image is the meaning. 

The child first learns Ian 
through the ears, but he uses i 
senses to learn the .external c 
The spoken word is to him one 
the object perceived, or with th 
age remembered. It is never 
wise until print or script is intro< 
It is a distinct effort of conscioi 
to put the familiar object as sei 
the familiar image as heard, ini 
printed word. The aural won 
image has been registered in the 
by six or seven years of consta 
petition and experience before 
ing school. The aural sound " 
for example, has been the obj< 
the image, to the child. Now 
called upon to make a similar 
of the printed word with the obj 
the image, as the case may be. 
source of practically all of the < 
difficulties in mastering his 
tasks rests here. He does not fu 
object seen or its image remen 
with the printed word, with an; 
like the facility with which the 
fused in the aural word. So it 
about that the printed word m 
translated into the aural word 
he knows its meaning. 

With young children, the 
words used in school are famil 
them; and they are always fuse< 
the object or image in the mind 
child. The child readily tra: 
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tFM printed word into the aural as 

s^^zyon as he makes it out. But when 

1-m^ tackles an unfamiliar word in print, 

tl-^e aural sound does not help him to 

tl^e meaning. If it came in conversa- 

t:ion the child would guess its mean- 

§-ir»g from the connection, and so learn 

^ new word. But he is not sufficiently 

:f ^miliar with printed words to do 

-tViis, and so, little by little, the child 

rx^erely translates them into their aural 

s-ound without stopping to discover 

their meaning. Now the child has 

entered upon the practice that leads to 

the senseless reading so common in 

even the good schools. 

All this is self-evident to every 
teacher who looks into the child's 
mind when it is at work, but for one 
reason or another, the shell is taken 
for the kernel, and the learner comes 
to regard what he learns in school as 
a. Icind of juggling with words- or fig- 
tires without meaning. Whatever inter- 
est: he has in the work of the school is 
otiher than that of mastering the sub- 



jects of study; and this is so for the 
reason that these subjects mean so 
little to him. He either works for 
marks to be gotten by hook or crook 
or else he is interested in seeing how 
little he can do, without falling below 
the minimum. This is not true of all 
children, but of how many is it true? 
My own conviction is that this 
sorry condition of so many children's 
minds would not be if from the be- 
ginning children undertook to do only 
what they have the knowledge and 
ability to understand, and if, further,- 
they worked for the meaning at every 
step of ther progress, and by such a 
method that with every step taken, 
there would be an increment of power 
that would enable them to take the 
next one understandingly. The 
schools have gotten into a state of 
mind in which real knowledge and 
power to use it are not the controlling 
ends of teacher or pupils. 

G. P. B. 



"IN THE REALMS OF GOLD." 

MABEI. ELIZABETH FLETCHER. 



Eva propped her geography up on 
"^r red pencil box and sank into a rev- 
erie. To the aggressive white ques- 
"Oiis on the front board demanding 
^^^ industries of the Middle Atlantic 
^^9.tes and the boundaries of Pennsyl- 
vania, she paid no attention ; her spirit 
soai-^j above the commonplace trivi- 
^uties of geography to a land afar, to 
^^ very gates of Paradise. Over in 
^^ B class a big boy in a blue sweater 
^^^ standing with one hand clasped 
^^vulsively on the back of his neck, 
^^ting Little Marjorie. He was 



deep in trouble; embarrassment at the 
sound of his own voice and the con- 
sciousness of the grins of his openly- 
exulting schoolmates excluded the nec- 
essary pathos from his tones. Miss 
Avice, fixing him with the holy zeal of 
poetry in her shining eyes, let her voice, 
caress "Or is it the rain, ah me!" into 
a liquid murmer; the boy, time after 
time sung out desperately; "Or is it 
the rain, aw me!" 

Elva watched the struggle dream- 
ily ; she heard and yet not heard. Miss 
Avice's poetry teaching had been the 
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upsetting of the primness of her days; 
Her figures that had before stood so 
stiff and straight now careered wildly 
down her paper, openly contemptuous 
of blue lines. Geographical facts 
that had fitted so neatly and systemat- 
ically in her little brain now grew un- 
accountable friendly and hilarious, 
and capered in the wildest fashion. 
Nouns and verbs became as like as 
twins, and she welcomed either cheer- 
fully and without prejudice, although 
her grammatical reasoning had hereto- 
^fore so delighted Miss Avice that she 
had written in praise of it to a gram- 
mar doctor in a Normal school. Miss 
Avice had rather wonderingly attri- 
buted Elva's fall from grace to the in- 
fluence of Mary Mackey, a dark child 
with a Satanic smile and innumerable 
pennies for pickles; in reality Elva 
was bowed in worship at the feet of 
the Muse. 

A warning glance from Miss Avice's 
eyes as she deliberately selected an- 
other B. class victim, set the child hast- 
ily to work. She beht her head over 
her book, but soon the products of 
New York faded obligingly into the 
background to make way for the little 
toy dog and the calico cat and the 
beanbag; for the Raggedy Man, the 
Knights of the Round Table, and a 
trooping host of dreamland folk, all 
dimly connected and luminously 
happy. In the pause, when they too 
faded, she fingered the yellow library 
certificate lying on her ink-well lid. 

That library certificate, to Elva, was 

a veritable passport to Paradise, for 

with it, according to Miss Avice, one 

might demand a card and take out 

hundreds of books at the library up 

town. Elva had an indistinct mem- 



ory of the library as a big, cool 
bewilderingly full of sausage-c 
pillars, tables and green lamp 
hung down from brass rods ; 
above all, mysterious shelves 
books; books that Elva's hi 
starved little soul cried out for. 
looked at the clock. Fifteen m 
more — fifteen minutes of geog 
and nothing else, kept her fro; 
gates of Paradise, for at four, ir 
pany with Maggie, she was to ta 
certificate down. Ah, there was 
thing; and a thrill of horror sho 
her as she snatched up the yello 
on which she had so painsta 
written her name. This card w 
he accepted if soiled or folde 
read, and wrung her hands, for 
corner was unmistakably a | 
thumb mark. There had been 
chicken for dinner at home. W 
the sober reflection that schoc 
cipline so cruelly demands, si 
toed up to Miss Avice's side anc 
the certificate under her very n 

"Will they take it with tha 
on?" she breathed. The small 
with brown eyes and a bewil« 
tangle of red hair-ribbons, j 
smoothly through the poetical i 
stopped and stared. Miss 
closed her books. 

"Please sit down," she said, ai 
tone of it hurt. Elva found he 
back to her seat. She pillowe 
head on her arms to conceal her 
and she raised it again, with i 
sniffle, Miss Avice had change 
chair and now sat before the A 
an abrupt descendant from the 
nous heights of poetry to the : 
sive realm of fleshless facts. 

She s»ttvoo^^ve^ \vt,T \\*2AX -^xvi \ 
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t:Iie boy in front of Elva; a serious- 
fouled little boy with big steel-rimmed 
glasses. 

"Homer, judging by the surface, 
-what are the products of the Middle 
Atlantic States?" asked Miss Avice 
softly. 

Homer, with much glibness, arose 
:^nd replied: the accuracy of his an- 
swer was dependant not so much on 
Iniis reasoning, as upon the memory of 
-what Elva herself had worked out the 
<3ay before. He sat down with an air 
of virtuous relief on his face. 

"And, Elva," said Miss Avice, with 
3 preoccupied pat at her hair "what 
3re the products of New York ?" 

-A sudden blankness overspread the 

child's face. Unnerved by the unusual 

rotiuff she had received and all-too- 

su.c3denly-aware that she had not stud- 

i^^3. a bit, she sat in frightened silence. 

**Elva?" There was a peremptory 

^"K^te in Miss Avice's voice that brought 

^E^l-Ta to her feet, "What are the pro- 

^"i^cts of New York?" 

Elva met the inquiring black eye of 
-^'^ ary Mackey stolidly. An adver- 
5^ dement she had come across in turn- 
*^*^^ j^ through her big sister's magazine 
^ ^^> >me into her mind with clear-cut 
^^^rnielty. 

"Tombstones," she said stonily, and 
^^t down. 

She dimly saw Mary basely clap her 
"*^and over a smile; slie barely heard 
^le snicker that went over the class, 
^he did hear, however, the words that 
'pronounced her doom; "I wish to see 
^ou tonight, Elva." 

In the moments that followed she 

"suffered intensely. The humiliation 

she ordinarily would have felt at being 

kept after school was swaJJowed in the 



bitterness of her disappointment. 
She and Maggie had planned to start 
to the library at four ; for by five dark 
came on, the two railroads that must 
be crossed blossomed out in strange, 
winking lights, and the town took on 
a terrifying mysteriousness. To be 
back by dark had been Elva's moth- 
er's last command. 

In the same stolid silence Elva 
watched Homer pass the waste-basket. 
She herself made no preparations for 
his coming, though the children 
around panted and squirmed as they 
reached under their seats for stray 
pencil shavings and scraps of paper. 
Even when big John Gray craftily 
put forth a huge foot and Homer fell 
over it into the waste-basket itself, she 
never lifted her eyes from the red pen- 
cil box. 

At length the bell rang; the noisy 
lines filed out, and she and Miss Avice 
were left together. Someone had shut 
the outside door, so that the room was 
painfully silent, except for the rustle of 
Miss A vice's fingers through the thick 
bunches of papers on her desk. The 
old clock on the wall ticked the min- 
utes away solemnly and steadily; to 
the child its diabolical precision was 
almost nerve-racking. She suddenly 
caught her breath and looked up, only 
to meet Miss Avice's searching gaze. 

Then Elva dropped her head on her 
arms and cried again. Her little body 
shook with silent but tumultous sobs, 
and the girl at the desk watched her 
with a kind of numb pity. Miss Avice 
was very tired, and she had always 
found it easier to deal with hit-out- 
from-the-shoulder badness than to 
pierce the subtle, fine-woven veil of 
mystery \:\\^.\. enwx^'^% "^ ^<:^^\ Ow^A. 
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who suddenly falls from grace. Be- 
sides she was not quite sure whether 
Elva or Maggie was to blame. Fin- 
ally she spoke, breathing inwardly a 
prayer that the morrow might be free 
from all complexities. 

"You may go, Elva," she said wear- 
ily, and reached for the volume of 
Keats on her desk. 

Elva, after one drenched look at the 
clock went. Yet no sooner had the 
school doors banged behind her than 
hope surged up in her heart, for Mag- 
gie was leaning up against the gate- 
post nonchalantly eating a pickle. 

"Ain't she the limit?" asked Mag- 
gie, proflfering a bite of the pickle and 
watching anxiously as Elva's teeth 
closed over it. "She's meaner'n dirt !" 

"I just hate her!" answered Elva, 
wiping her eyes on - her dress ruffle. 



"Is it too late to go to the liberry, 
Maggie?" 

"Naw, we c'n run all the way. Got 
your stifficit?" Elva held out her 
hand. 

"O law!" exclaimed Maggie as she 
took the paper. It was rumpled from 
the hot clasp of Elva's hand; it was 
bedewed with Elva's tears until the 
name had become an illegible blur. 

"O law!" she repeated, and there 
was almost sympathy in her black eyes 
as she looked at the forlorn little figure 
before her. 

Elva gazed for a moment at the 
soiled paper. Then, an exile from 
Paradise, and with all the glorious, 
luminous hopes of it still young in her 
soul, she sat down on the curbing and 
for the third time lifted up her voice 
and wept. 



FILLING TOODLES' STOCKING. 
A Christmas Play for Children. 

BY GRAC^ J. AUSTIN. 



Stage Setting — Any room containing a fire- 
place. A small bed in one corner. A cur^ 
tain may be used between the scenes, or not, 
at pleasure. 

characters. 

Santa Claus, 

Mrs. Santa Claus, 

Papa, 

Mamma, 

Brothers and Sisters, 

Fairy-Make-it-Right. 

TooDLES A five year old girl. 

The only costumes needed are simple, sug- 
gestive ones for Santa, Mrs. Santa, Papa, 
Mamma, and Fairy Make-it-Right. Toodles 
appears in a nightdress. 

Scene I. 

Toodles — alon e. 

/j77 not a wee bit sleepy j 
But I think I'll go to bed ; 



All these 
parts to be 

taken by 
children of 

different 
ages. 



I've kissed mamma and hugged her, 
And all my prayers are said. 

But first ril hang my stocking 
Where Santa'll see it plain; 

I wonder if he'll really come, — 
I think I^ hear it rain. 
She bends and calls up the chimney, — 

Be sure to.come, old Santa, 

And bring a lot of toys. 
And don't forget a single one 

Of all the girls and boys. 

She climbs into bed and nestles down with 
closed eyes. 

Enter Santa Claus and Mrs. Santa Glaus, 
from behind a screen near the chimney, mak- 
ing it appear as much as possible, from the 
chimney. Santa Claus is carrying a large 
sack of toys. 

Sa^^x Ci.K\3%\ — 
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A change from rain and chill; 
Oh, glad my heart rejoices 

When chimneys call me still! 
Each year since this was builded 

I've climbed its smoky flue, 
And children yet await us. 
To them my faith is true. 
My dear, take down the stocking 

And shake out well the toe, 
While I am swift selecting 

Such toys as there can go. 
They must be nice, for Toodles 

Is a darling little pet ; 
Of all the scores of children 
She is the sweetest yet. 
Mrs. Santa Claus : — 

Here is enough, I fancy. 
To fill it as you may; 
With sugar-plums and dolly, 
A "Puss-in-boots" so gay. 
Santa Ci.aus and Mrs. Santa 
Ci^Aus, together: — 
Years ago we learned the way 
Little stockings well to fill; 
Loving hearts are light and gay. 
Loving hands are giving still. 

Scene II. 

Santa and wife, gathering sack of toys, 
^boiit to leave. 

^nter Papa and Mamma, — speaking 

together : — 
^D Santa Claus, we've caught you 

At your same kindly tricks ! 
^e thought the rain might hinder, — 

I fear we're in a fix ! 

They show a basket, piled with toys. 

We could not let our Toodles 

An empty stocking find. 
So we have come to fill it 

With very willing mind. 
But see 'tis very tiny. 

What ever can we do? 
Our place is surely taken 

When your kind work is through. 



Papa :— 

YouVe old and wise, Sir Santa, 

You've travelled o'er the earth; 

What happens in such cases 

To keep the joy and mirth? 

Mamma, pleadingly: — 

Please let us help in giving! 

I've planned and worked with care; 

The fathers and the mothers 

In truth deserve a share. 

Santa Claus, strokes his beard as he 

speaks : — 

Ahem! Ahem! I'm puzzled 

To solve this tangled plight; 

We filled that little stocking 

With all our practiced might. 

All four stand with uplifted hands. 

Enter a troop of brothers and sisters, all 
bringing gifts. 

Brothers and Sisters: — 

Oh, where is Toodles' stocking? 

Has Santa filled it yet? 
We want a share in giving 

To little sister pet. 

Seeing the others, 

CHi, hush! There's surely Santa. 

And that must be his wife; 
We ne'er before have caught them 

No, never in our life! 
Papa is there; and mamma too. 

All standing silent by : 
Oh, what can be the matter ? 
They look about to cry. 

The Four Elders, speaking to- 
gether : — 
Ah, children dear, we're sad, now. 

Not knowing how to plan; 
Our gifts are here, but put them 

In that wee sock, who can? 

Brothers : — 

And see our high-piled basket! 
Sisters : — 

We've biou^VvX. \v^x sucV. "5^ ^<^\ 
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Brothers : — 

A Noah's Ark and candy, — 
Sisters : — 

Oh, she must have them all ! 
Mrs. Santa Claus: — 
All Christmas gifts ar6 twice good 

When pulled from stocking toe, 
So Santa Claus and I too 

Can feel your tender woe. 

All groan, the children cry. 

Scene III. 

All the characters as before. 
Enter Fairy Make-it-Right, dancing. 

Fairy-Make-it-Right : — 
When fail ye worthy mortals, 

Though trying with your might 
Then is the time for calling 

On Fairy-Make-it-Right. 
Now all you kindly people, 

I bring you Christmas cheer! 
Who thinks of disappointing 

This little child so dear? 
Nor should you generous givers ' 

Be made so very sad ; 
My magic wand Fm waving 

To quickly make you glad. 
This stocking wee I'm taking 

And by my magic art 
It soon shall grow and lengthen 

Till all may fill a part. 

She takes down stocking, bends over it with 
back to audience, and takes from a * special 
pocket a large stocking of black netting. 

Fairy Make-it-Right, holding out 
stocking : — 
Now see a fairy's working! 

See how we make things grow ! 
Though very thin, by stretching 
'Twill hold your gifts, I know. 
Santa Claus and Wii^E: — 

We're just a plain old couple 
Not skilled in fairy art, . 
But glad we join in helping 
And merry we in heart. 



They fill in gifts. 

Papa and Mamma: — 
O Fairy, little Fairy, 

How rich and rare your skill! 
How many cares and troubles 

You drive away at will ! 
Oh, what a gallant stocking, 

Of size for giant grim! 
Yet never mind, we'll fill it 
From toe to topmost brim. 
Brothers and Sisters : — 

Hurrah, for saints and fairies! 
Papa and Mamma: — 

Hush, hush, — beware of noise! 
Brothers and Sisters : — 

Pile in the gifts so jolly! ' 
Papa and Mamma: — 

God bless our girls and boys! 
Parents and Chii^dren Together, 
while lifting the stocking to its 
place. 

Up to the chimney swinging 
The fairy's work we raise, 
And each with all uniting 

We give her gladsome praise. 

All then gather about Toodles bed, sing- 
ing softly to the tune of "Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton" :— 

Oh, sleep, little Toodles, till morn- 
ing's clear light 
Shall bring you the gifts for youi^ 

heart's rich delight; 
The saint and the fairy their kind wajn 

must go. 
And joy in their pathway shall rad- 
iant flow. 

Oh, keep thy warm heart, be lov — 

ing to all ; 
Forget not the children wher^ 
few pleasures fall: 
Awake in thy kingdom, O child of 

our love! 
While every fair blessing shall hover 
above. 
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TO OUR READERS— GOOD NEWS. 

Por the new year of 1908 we have in prep- 
aration a valuable addition to "School and 
lioMB Education" which will greatly increase 
its usefulness to the work in the school room, 
and we hope to the lives of the children. An 
illustrated inset will be added to the maga- 
zine, devoted to the out of doors, ,and to geog- 
raphy and history connected With current 
events. 

In this department, Supt. F. M. Fultz, of 
BurlLigton, Iowa, will give a series of studies 
of ph3rsiogTaphy and of industries. These are 
more than type studies for each article devel- 



ops a central idea and explains a process of 
growth in the formation of the earth's sur- 
face, and the entire series follows, in a gen- 
eral way, the history of conditions through 
which the earth's surface has become as it is. 
The series will include studies of Glaciers, of 
Canyon and valley formation by erosion, of 
the caves in the lime stone formations which 
were built up under the ocean, of soils and 
some typical agricultural industries, of some 
characteristics of cities, etc. 

James Speed will give a series of letters 
on the out of door life of two boys on a 
camping trip written by the boys and illus- 
trated from camera pictures. 

There will, also, be articles on the growing 
of plants and making of gardens by school 
children, illustrated fnom the work of Super- 
intendent Stableton, of Bloomington, and each 
issue will contain sketches of current history 
told in a way to connect with the life of the 
nation or of mankind and thus serve to illus- 
trate the school work in history. 

This inset will be supplied separately in 
quantities for use in the hands of the pupils 
in the upper grammar grades at a very rea- 
sonable price. The matter in each issue will 
serve to supplement many phases of the 
school room work. 



HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

The conferences of High School and Uni- 
versity teachers are evidently proving of very 
great value to both. The recent meeting at 
the University of Illinois was well attended. 
The freedom of discussion and the ability of 
the high school teachers to present the real 
needs of their pupils is only equaled, as a fac- 
tor in the success of these meetings, by the 
appreciative attitude of the college teacher to- 
ward these needs, and the very evident de- 
sire to adjust the requirements of the Uni- 
versity in such a way as to leave to the High 
School all of the freedom in its work possible. 

The special value of the Illinois University 
conferences of this series lies in the character 
of the program provided for discussion. The 
chairman, Prof. H. A. Hollister, has planned 
that the discussions shall center in the need 
of a better adjustment of the high school pro- 
gram of studies to meet the psychological re- 
quirements of the secondary stage in the edu- 
cation of the children, as well as the require- 
ments of the higher educational and technical 
schools. 
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The addresses at the general sessions^ out- 
lined the movement in this study of the needed 
re-adjustments in an excellent way. Dean A. 
aIoss Hill, of Cornell, gave an able exposi- 
tion of the necessary relation of the order in 
which the subjects of the course be presented 
to the immediate needs of the pupils as grow- 
ing personalities. Prof. W. C. Bagley, of 
Oswego Normal, considered the relative 
amounts of prescribed and elective work 
needed to insure the best adjustment to the 
entire purpose of the high school, and Prin. 
F. L. Sims, of New Trier Township High 
School, the relation of grammar and high 
school programs in any re-adjustment. A 
more detailed report of the general and sec- 
tional meetings may be given in our next 
number. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Department of Superintendence, 

The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will be held in Washington, D. C., 
February 25, 26, and 27, 1908. 

Railway rates have not yet been determined, 
but it is expected that we may be able to make 
announcement of rates some time in Decem- 
ber. 

The new Willard Hotel will be the head- 
quarters of the Department. The prospect is 
excellent for the largest meeting of the De- 
partment yet held. 



ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The meeting will be held December 26, 27, 
28. The general topic for the general ses- 
sions will be, "Education for Efficiency." 
Among those who will appear on program 
are, Prof. George E. Vincent, Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Ex. Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, 
State Supt. Francis G. Blair, L .C. Lord, Da- 
vid Felmley, Governor Deneen, and Prof. 
Chester Greenough, of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Memorial services in honor of Mr. R. N. 
Stotler, Wilbur S. Jackman, Edward C. De- 
lano, and Enoch A. Gastman, will be held at 
special session on Friday, after section meet- 
ings. The Imperial Quartette will furnish 
music for the different sessions. 

Programs are not yet printed, but will be 
sent as soon as possible. 

John D. Shoop, 
Ch. Ex. CommJtce. 
31 and Loomis St., Chicago. 



ILLINOIS COUNTY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The fifth annual meeting of county super- 
intendents will be held at the court house, 
Springfield, on December 26. The program 
announced is as follows: 

President's Address — "Problems" — Supt. 
James W. Roberts, Jersey county. 

Address— *'High School Privileges for Illi- 



nois Boys and Girls," Supt. Cyrus Grover, 
Stephenson county. 

Discussion, led by Supt. Royal T. Morgan, 
DuPage county. 

Address — "Do we not need a New Teach- 
ers* Certificate Law? If so, should not County 
Superintendents take the Initiative in secur- 
ing one?" Supt. B. C. Moore, McLean 
county. 

Discussion, led by Supt. H. A. Dean, Kane 
county. 

Address — "Our Attitude toward or our Re- 
lation to School Legislation." Supt. G. W. 
Conn, McHenry county. 

Discussion, led by Co. Supt. David P. Hol- 
lis, Pike county. 



GIVE MEANING TO THE SCHOOL 
WORK. 

We call attention of the reader to the em- 
phasis given in this number to the need that 
the learner shall know the meaning of what 
he studies and of the words he uses. The 
articles of Miss Lampe and Miss Wray are 
especially strong. XDur schools arc ' doing 
much for the children in cultivating the proper 
spirit in their intercourse with one another 
and in teaching the amenities of life, but they 
are too weak in securing results in knowledge 
that is commensurate with the time and en- 
ergy spent in acquiring them, and too ineffic- 
ient by far in cultivating the power of the 
student in personal initiative even in the pre- 
scribed subjects of study. We must change 
from cramming the memory with words and 
statements without sufficient meaning to set- 
ting the pupils to wrestling with problems. 
This method of teaching will soonest convince 
the learner that everything must be under- 
stood before it will pass for knowledge. 

What the children are giving on examina- 
tion tests are in too many cases not evidence 
of knowledge at all. Much that they say in 
the recitation period is equally faulty. Chil- 
dren are interested when they understand, and 
especially when they struggle for victory with 
a foe that is not too strong. for them. 



N.E.A..GOES TO CLEVELAND. 

The Executive Committee authorize the an- 
nouncement that alt local conditions for hold- 
ing the next annual convention in Cleveland^ 
Ohio, have been found satisfactory. The choice 
of the Board of Directors made at the Los 
Angeles convention is therefore confirmed, and 
Cleveland is selected for the Forty-sixth An- 
nual Convention, June 29 to July 3, 1908. 

It was a source of regret to all members 
that it was not possible to hold the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the organization of 
the Association in Philadelphia. The 
Cleveland convention, however, will 
be the Fiftieth Anniversary of the first 
regular convention of the Association, which 
was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 1I-13, 
1858. It is appropriate that the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first convention be held in the 
state of Ohio; a state which has been one of 
the most loyal and helpful to the interests of 
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the Association during all those years; which 
ranks third among all of the states in the total 
number of memberships for fifty years; and 
third also in the present number of active 
members enrolled, altho it has had the ad- 
vantages of but one convention since 1858, viz., 
at Qeveland in 1870. 

Since Qeveland is near the geographical 
center of our active membership, it is hoped 
that a large proportion of active members may 
be able to attend the next convention. It is 
desired that all directors make special efforts 
to secure this result. 

THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 

It will be gratif3ring to you to learn that 

the Los Angeles convention proves to have 

been the third largest in point of membership 

in the history of the association, Boston (1903) 

being first, and Asbury Park (1905), second. 

The total registration at Los Angeles amounted 

to 12,818, exclusive of approximately 4,500 

active members not present at Los Angeles, 

to be included later in the total enrollment for 

the year. The corresponding enrollment' at 

the Los Angeles convention in 1899 was 11,- 

982, increased later by. 1,674 active members 

not present at the meeting, making ^ total of 

13,656 for that year. 

The following table shows enrollment by 
sections : 

North Atlantic States 716 

South Atlantic States 46 

South Central States 839 

North Central States 3,015 

Western States 8,139 

Foreign 63 

Total 12318 

It is worthy of note that the state of Cali- 
"fomia, for which 5,000 members were guar- 
anteed by the Los Angeles local committee, 
had an enrollment of 6,306; Arizona, which 
has but 538 teachers, according to the latest 
United States Commissioner's Report, fur- 
nished 583 members. Utah sent 380 members, 
and Texas 458 — ^the highest number from 
these states at any convention. 

In other respects the Los Angeles conven- 
tion proved to be a gratifying success in spite 
of many embarrassments in the rate situation. 



LITERATURE IN THE WHOLE. 

How should literature be studied? It 
should be studied to get straight to the heart 
of the author, — his thought and his feeling. 
Knowledge of historical and classical allu- 
sions and definitions of words are necessary 
to an appreciation of literature ; but any chas- 
ing down of allusions for the sake of mere 
knowledge, any seeking out of the origins of 
words, any study of the life of an author 
when it sheds no light on the work in hand, 
is a waste of time; for it distracts the atten- 
tion from the literature, and never allows the 
reader to catch the fires of a great creative 
spirit. So, too, while literature is the best 
instructor on composition, it should never be 



called upon to give this lesson tmtil it has 
first unfolded its great truth to the reader. 
And there can be nothing more stultifying to 
a class than forcing these secondary matters 
to a prominent place in the study of literature, 
because, forsooth, they are the only things 
that can be marked and evaluated. How of- 
ten a child in school is trained to dislike lit- 
erature because he is made to spend his en- 
ergy turning the leaves of a dictionary or 
some handbook, or learning the nauseating 
drivel to be found in some edited texts I When 
an instructor arrives at this stage of teaching 
where little things are seen out of all true 
proportion, his life has already fled, and soon 
the life of the class will flicker and die. Ev- 
ery student that makes details of supreme 
importance is like a near-sighted man study- 
ing some noble work of architecture. He may 
know the beauty of each individual column, 
the perfection of each pedestal and capital, 
the graceful lines of each window and door; 
yet this near-sighted man would have little 
sense of the strength and harmony of the 
whole. And there are manv students in our 
classes making a myopic study of literature. 
Its minutest details are perfectly known; but 
the great broad significance of its mighty unity 
is never dreamt of. 

The method, then, will be to seek first the 
truth. If in the search historic or classic ref- 
erences must be ^ known, if new words are 
hiding the meaning, if figures of speech need 
explanation, if the biography of the author 
throws light on his meaning, learn these 
things. But always remember that they are 
but incidents; the real thing is the living 
truth which a great spirit has found and writ- 
ten down for the enlargment of the soul. — 
W. F. Webster in "Teaching English in the 
High School." (Houghton, Mifflin &Co.) 



CHANGE IN THE STATE LAW REGU- 
LATING THE PROFESSION OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 

According to an act passed in 1903 regulat- 
ing the profession of public accountants, no 
one could be admitted to the examinations 
for a certificate as Certified Public Account- 
ant unless he was a graduate of a high school 
with a four years* course, or could prove to 
♦the satisfaction of the State University au- 
thorities that he had an education equivalent 
to this. 

As this requirement seemed to work hard- 
ship on a good many accountants, the legis- 
lature last winter amended the law, doing 
away with the preliminary high school edu- 
cation, so far as concerns the examinations to 
be held in May, 1908, and May, 1909. This 
will ^ive an opportunity for accountants of 
experience, who are not graduates of high 
schools, to try for their certificates. 

By law the State University at Urbana sets 
the examinations, and any information about 
them can be had by writing to the University 
Committee on Accountancy, 305 University 
Hall, Urbana. 
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THE DITTENBERGER LIBRARY. 

The University of Illinois has just ac- 
quired by purchase the library of Dr. William 
Dittenberger, Professor of classical philology 
in the University of Halle. The library is one 
of the most valuable collections which has 
come upon the market for many years and 
represents the labor of one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Germany in the field of 
classical literature and philology. It contains 
about three thousand volumes. William Dit- 
tenberger was a man of unusual breadth of 
scholarship and sympathy. He was not merely 
a dry as dust bookworm, devoted as he was 
to the advance of philological science, but was 
an active, energetic and public spirited citizen 
in one of the leading cities of Germany. Al- 
though professor of Greek, and giving the 
toil of a life time to the study of Greek civili- 
zation, he was for many years president of the 
municipal council of his native city.' 

The library is especially rich in epigfaphi- 
cal and paleographical works and is especially 
valuable from this point of view. At the same 
time it covers completely the wide field of 
classical philology. The works in both Greek 
and Latin, poets and prose writers are rep- 
resented by the best of the old editions and 
the more recent special works. The library 
is not one which has been allowed to deteri- 
orate because of disuse, as so often happens 
in the case of elderly men, but is the library 
of a man who was continuously at work to 
the very hour of his death. It was therefore 
constantly increased and kept up to date. 

This collection, will go a long way toward 
making the University of Illinois an important 
center for the study of the classical lan- 
guages and ancient history and archaeology. 



SHADOW SKETCHES. 

-^Nature was the first artist, and a shadow 
sketch was the first picture made. She is still 
spreading her beautiful designs wh rever a 
beautiful object stands in the sunlight, and we 
are about to learn what she can teach us of 
her method. In going along country roadis 
and paths, have you not admired the 
shadows that the flowers and all grace- 
ful plants cast on the ground? Those 
of leaves and vines actually display the 
outlines of the" plants to even better advant- 
age than can be seen in the objects them- 
selves, because shadows have no perspective 
and no shading. An easy way to arrange a 
vase of flowers or of leafy twigs for drawing 
is to study their shadow on a wall while the 
vase is slowly turned, until the shadow shows 
them to be suitably placed. 

As a rule objects like large leaves and birds' 
nests are best for simple outlining, while deli- 
cate and complicated shadows like those cast 
by vines and by most flowers are best for the 
blackened surface of the silhouette. Shadow 
outlines make good records of flowers and 
plants if accompanied by the usual notes on 
color and habit. — From Nature and Science 
in October St. Nicholas, 



THREE HUNDRED BABIES WANTED. 

With the November issue the Delineator 
started a CHILD-RESCUE Campaign, the 
bringing into the home that needs a child the 
child that needs a home. There are 2,000,000 
homes in America that know not the joys that 
children bring. There are 25,000 children- in 
New York alone who know not what home 
means. 

We started this campaign with fear and 
doubt. To ask strangers to us to adopt these 
little ones equally strangers to us seemed 
daring indeed. And we could appeal to only 
a million homes, the million homes into which 
the Delineator goes— not one-twentieth of all 
the homes in this great country. Caution 
made us tell the stories of only two. We 
feared that even these might not be asked for. 
We doubted the greatness of the great Amer- 
ican heart. We doubted, and we are ashamed. 

Over two hundred eager hands have already 
been extended. Three hundred requests for 
these little ones — for any homeless little one — 
have already been received through the mails. 
Women have come for miles away into our 
building asking for these precious ones; men 
have journeyed a thousand miles to beg one 
for their homes. We told their story ; we ap- 
pealed to our worshiped American woman- 
hood, and it hastens to take these little ones 
into its heart. We continue this campaign 
for homes for other homeless waifs in the 
December Delineator. We shall keep on with 
It. If one brief appeal to one-twentieth of the 
homes in America can bring this result, what 
of good may we not yet do? 

We are proud of the December Delineator. 
It contams many notable features. We are 
proud of our work for the year; proud that 
we stand acknowledged as the greatest fash- 
ion authority in the world ; proud of the most 
famous people who have contributed to our 
pages. But it is not in these that our great- 
est pride lies. 

The Child-Rescue Campaign, the homeless 
cnild, the childless home, the bringing of these 
little into the homes where little ones are 
needed, this movement is of our pride and of 
our heart. And you— will you make it of 
your heart? Will you give us such assist- 
ance as you can? The Deuneator. 
Butterick Bldg., New York. 

A WORK AMONG WOMEN THAT PAYS 

n- 't^u^} ^^ *^^ ^^s^°" Trade-School for 
Girls?" I asked. 

"Come and see," my friend answered, and 
made an appointment to show me the school. 

We wMit together to 674 Massachusetts 
avenue. There we found 140 girls being 
taught the trades of plain sewing, dressmaking 
millinery, machine-operating, and straw-hat* 
making. The school keeps every week day 
from half past eight till five. 

In the classroms the girls, each in a white 
ruffled apron, sat around long tables sewing' 
while the teacher moved from one to another 
directing and criticizing. 

We examined their work, the first samp- 
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Icrs, the children's simple clothing, the undcr- 
, clothing, the linen shirt-waist dresses, and the 
brown wool dress, which three of the girls in 
the dressmaking room were finishing, one em- 
broidering the sleeves, another finishing the 
waist and another the skirt. The dressmaker 
was teaching a fourth girl to drape the blue 
waist that hung on the form. 

We paused at the door of the millinery- 
room to watch a new girl laboriously covering 
a wire frame with* buckram. We visited the 
class in machine-operating, and saw their first 
coarse aprons as well as the fine undercloth- 
ing on which they were at work. 

"I' let each girl progress as fast as she is 
able," the teacher said, "just as in a aSiop." 
This was true of all the classes in the school. 
"If one can learn on two aprons, it is not 
fair to make her do more because another 
needs four." 

"Where do these girls come from?" I 
asked. 

"From Boston and the towns nearby," was 
the answer. "The school is fret. Girls who 
must leave the public school as soon as the 
law allows to earn their living come here, be- 
cause a year at the school will enable them to 
enter a trade as trained workers with good 
wages and ability to advance quickly, instead 
of beginning as poorly paid apprentices and 
picking up the trade for themselves." — From 
Edward Everett Hale's Lend-a-Hand Circle 
in Thb Circle for December. 



PAMPHLET ON SPELLING. 

We published in the November and Decem- 
ber numbers a pamphlet on Teaching Spelling 
that breaks new ground in this much culti- 
vated field. There is more good, hard sense 
in it than has been put into print for years. 
It is a practical application of psychology to 
teaching spelling. 

We have a few copies remaining after filling 
an order for it in pamphlet form. 

We will fill additional orders at five cents 
a copy to a limited number. 

Ten copies for forty cents. Send orders at 
once. 

PuBUc School Publishing Co., 

Bloomington, 111. 
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PIRST-YEAR MATHEMATICS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by George 
William Myers,. Professor of the Teaching 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, College of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 
181 pages, cloth. Price $1.00 net. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 



GEOMETRIC EXERCISES FOR ALGE- 
BRAIC SOLUTION, Second- Year Mathe- 
matics for Secondary Schools, by George 
William Myers, Professor of the Teaching 
of Mathematics and Astronomy, College ot 
Education •£ the University of Chi ago. 71 



pages, cloth. Price 75 cents net. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
These two books give startling evidence 
that the present is a period in the history of 
educational thought of revolutions. Apparr 
ently no doctrine or principle of teaching in 
an^ subject is in a position of stable equili- 
brium. This must be so when the funda- 
mental doctrine of formal discipline is 
questioned, and no other general principle has 
yet been formulated as a guide in the or- 
ganization of school work. In general our 
revolutionists are clamoring for psycholog- 
ical organization to replace what they style 
the logical ordering of subject matter, but 
each apparently Kas his own notion as to what 
a psychological ordering requires. 

It is unfortunate that the psychological has 
been conceived of as opposed to the logical 
It is as though .one said that democracy is 
opposed to government. To the old doctrine 
of the divine right of kings every step toward 
constitutional government was a step toward 
anarchy, but today the term government 
means an organization of the people, for the 
general . interests of the people, directed by 
the people. Anything else is autocratic rule 
by one, or a few, or by the mob, and not gov- 
ernment. The idea of self government has 
become the generic idea of government. So 
the idea of psychological is not opposed to log- 
ical but it enriches the term bv asserting that 
the logical is the self-ordered or the self be- 
coming logical. 

Looked at in this way Professor Myers 
has contributed some excellent material, in 
these two books of exercises for first and sec- 
ond year mathematics, to supplement the mat- 
ter in the regular texts. The trouble with our 
algebras and geometries is not that they pre- 
sent the subjects in their logical order, but 
that they impose this order on the child with- 
out any introductory opening out of the sub- 
jects which will indicate their value. In these 
subjects it is not the usefulness of the form- 
ulae they provide for simplifying computa- 
tions that should be impressed on the pupils' 
minds, so much as the value of the means 
they furnish for an analytical study of any 
complex question requiring the determination 
of the factors and their relations which are 
needed to measure quantities. It is their 
value in developing formulae of any kind that 
may be needed, rather than their value in 
demonstrating the truth of a commonly used 
rule, that will stimulate the mind to a mas- 
tery of these subjects. This is the cultural 
value of the subjects, and if our method of 
presentation is to be psychological, it must 
stimulate the self to work in this attitude. 

Of these two books, the one for first year 
mathematics seems to appeal too much to so 
called practical uses. It is easy to divert the 
attention by too many applications. 

The general purpose of this book seems to 
be, however, the development of a cultural 
interest in the work. The book for the sec- 
ond year is planned to be used only as supple- 
mentary to the Geometry text, and is an alto- 
gether valuable arrangement of exercises for 
this purpose. G. A- 5. 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHIUDREN, by 
Julia Augusta Schwartz. Cloth, 12 mo., 144 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 



EXPLORERS AND ROUNDERS OF 
AMERICA, by Anna Elizabeth Foote and 
Avery Warner Skinner, Cloth, 12 mo., 310 
pages, illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 



THE ADVENTURES OF DEERSLAYER. 

adapted from Cooper's "Deerslayer" by 

Margaret N. Haight. Cloth, 12 mo., 131 

pages, illustrated. Price^ 35 cents. 

Three Volumes of the American Book 
Company's series of Eclectic Readings: — 

These books furnish a variety of material, 
some of which is excellent for use by teach- 
ers. They are all story books. The first gives 
some very simple stories of. the painters and 
pictures represented. Some of these, especi- 
ally those of the Christ Child furnish admira- 
ble material for oral and written language 
work in third and fourth grade. 

Tfhe second book givds thirty-four short 
stories, some eight or ten of which are 
of founders and the rest of ex- 
plorers of America. These relate to the At- 
lantic states except the early discoveries made 
by the Spanish and French of the Mississippi 
Valley, and in Central and South America on 
the Pacific side. The stories are well told in 
simple and expressive style suitable for fourth 
and fifth year grades. 

The adaption of Cooper's "Deerslayer" is 
very successfullv done. It puts this story 
within the reach of fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils, and should lead them to read the origi- 
nal. 



read. There is, also a chapter on the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign tongue; 

The following topics arc some of those 
treated, and they will indicate the lines of in- 
vestigation followed. 

In chapter one, pre-linguistic expression is 
considered in its reflex, its purposeful, and its 
efforts at interpretive expresion. Motive for 
expression is found at the outset. In chapter 
two, voice play and linguistic invention are 
observed in learning to talk as well as imita- 
tion and understanding of words as symbols. 
Chapters three, four and five follow the 
growth in power to use the different parts of 
speech, and chapter six completes the first 
part with a discussion of the extent and con- 
tent of meaning in the child's sjrmbols. The 
second part gives six chapters on learning to 
read. Various methods are discussed in the 
light of the observed facts of the way the 
child's mind works. G. A. B. 



LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT AND ED- 
UCATION, by M. V. O'Shea. Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 347 
pages, cloth. The MacMillan Co., New 
York. 

Professor O'Shea has presented in this 
volume the results of quite an extended series 
of observations of his own, on the early at- 
tempts of children to talk and has, also, 
drawn upon the observations of others in a 
way to give more meaning to the deductions 
that have been sought as guides for the 
teacher. A marked change in the attitude to- 
ward the personality of the child in the inter- 
pretations of his activity is characteristic of 
this book. It is no longer the external and 
formal classification of the child's acts, but 
these are interpreted by the function with 
which his psychic nature would impress these 
acts. 

The style of writing used in presenting 
these studies is very clear, the statements 
are simple and direct in form and arranged 
so as to hold the attention and create an in- 
terest in the further development of the sub- 
ject. All teachers will find a careful study 
of the book of value. 

There are two parts to the treatment. The 
first considers the early and non-reflective 
process of learning to talk, and the second, 
the more reflective process of learning to 



WINNOWINGS FOR WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTH DitY, by Agnes Mawson, author of 
"Winnowings for Lincoln's Birthday." 
Part I, selections for Grammar and High 
Schools. Part II, For Little Folk, Anec- 
dotes. Paper cover, 8 mo., 190 pages. D. 
Appleton and Co. 

This little book contains an excellent bio- 
jrraphical sketch, many short selections from 
Washington's speeches, and letters. A large 
number of selections in both prose and poetry 
contatning beautiful thoughts about Washing- 
ton are given in the first part. These arc 
adapted for use with older children. The sec- 
ond part is for small children and is similar 
in arrangement. At the end is Washington's 
Farewell Address. 



NEWTON'S AND TREAT'S OUTLINES 
FOR REVIEW IN HISTORY. By 
Charles Bertram Newton and Edwin Bry- 
ant Treat, of the Lawrenccvillc School. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cincinnati, and Chicago. 
Greek History. Cloth, i6mo, 51 pages. Price, 

25 cents. 
Roman History. Qoth, i6mo. 62 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

These little books will fix and establish in 
the mind of the student the essential points in 
Greek and Roman history, in their proper 
perspective. Great care has been employed in 
the arrangement of material, and in the selec- 
tion of t3T)e, and ease of reference has been 
first considered. Many dates have been in- 
cluded, and complete indexes, together with 
fifty typical questions from college entrance 
examination papers, render the books most 
helpful. While intended, of course, to be used 
only in connection with, or following, com- 
plete text-books, they may be used with any 
good books. 

Teacher — ^Thomas, I saw you Ikugh just 
now. What are you laughing about? 

Tommy — I was just thmking about some- 
thing. 

Teacher— You have no business thinking 
during school hours. Don't let it occur again. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



The Secretary of the 
National Bureiui Interior is asking for 
of education an increase in appro- 

priations for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education. More 
help is needed to carry on the work of 
th.^ department and better salaries must 
be paid to retain and secure competent 
assistants. The commissioner's sal- 
ary^ is wholly inadequate. It is strange 
ii^cieed that a nation whose existence as 
a free government depends wholly up- 
on, an ever increasing betterment of 
tbi.^ education of the citizens, shall con- 
tirxtie to make such beggarly appropria- 
tions for the running expenses of its 
edvication department that the annual 
rei>orts of the Bureau cannot be 
printed for two years after they are 
ready for publication. The chief busi- 
ness of the Pureau is educational in- 
vestigations with a view to collecting 
and diffusing information and expert 
advice respecting industrial education. 
^^ral schools, agricultural and mechan- 
^^^1 colleges, -higher education, the con- 
struction and equipment of school 
'^^'Idings, educational legislation, the 
^^cords and reports of educational sys- 
teiTi^ and institutions. It is especially 
^^Portant at this time that the Bureau 
^'^^U be able to employ highly compe- 
^'^^ specialists for longer or shorter 
'^^ods in the investigation of the 
^tViods and progress of the practice 



in typical localities, and thus become 
the source of information and advice 
for all who need help. The Bureau 
has been of great value in later years 
but its practical value can be increased 
many fold by increasing its force of ex- 
pert educationists. This and the legal 
duties above enumerated demand a 
larger appropriation of money. The 
Bureau has established itself as a per- 
manent department of our national 
government. Let the appropriations 
be adequate to its needs. 

This is a matter that concerns the 
entire nation and .the educational pub- 
lic should see that their representatives 
and senators in the different states are 
informed of the needs of this import- 
ant Bureau. The executive power of 
the Bureau is not great but its educa- 
tional influence is limited only by its 
ability to employ the force necessary to 
improve its opportunities for valuable 
service. 



Of 



Education as it is being worked out 



Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
Re-Adlu.tn.ent ^^^- j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^. 

of Studies In cation in Cornell Uni- 

Hlgh Schools ^^^^^j^y^ ^^^^ ^^ jjj^^^ 

minating address before the recent 
High School Conference, held at the 
University of Illinois, on the re-adjust- 
ment of studies in secondary schools. 

Probably our public high schools 
have been the slowest of all educa- 
tional institutions to restjotvd to IVsr. 4^- 
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mand that they meet social needs. In 
so far as a youth is anything, he is 
practical. He is not a dreamer. He 
wishes to see the meaning in all in- 
struction. He is an idealist but his 
ideals are not day-di earns. He is in- 
terested only in such as he believes will 
work, and he is interested in instruc- 
tion only so far as he sees it to be 
workable. His life outside the school 
is devoted to realizing a variety of ends 
in response to the stimulus of a varied 
environment. His ideals are depend- 
ent upon his sense experience so are 
his ideas. The school seeks to give a 
fixedness to ideas by putting order 
into his ideas. He must see the bear- 
ing of the ideas his instruction gives 
upon the realizing of ideals. This or- 
dering of ideas and giving stability to 
ideals is the distinguishing function of 
the school when contrasted with the 
spontaneous life outside. 

It is the conviction of the writer 
that the commanding purpose of both 
elementary and secondary schooling is 
the gathering and ordering of useful 
knowledge, so as to increase power. 
Power increases as the personality 
makes use of knowledge in realizing 
its ideal — in the solution of its prob- 
lem, in other phrase. In the begin- 
ning the child is "a shifting impulse, 
unstable, with no distinct aims 
or ambitions, but with a sense of 
freedom and independence that resents 
dictation." He must be tamed by two 
sets of experiences : ( i ) his interest in 
some end; and (2) the meaning he 
discovers in his studies that leads to 
that end. These two experiences are 
not limited to* adjustments of the per- 
sonality to the phases of social life or 
environment. Indeed they will arise 



with even greater intensity and interest 
in the solution of the problems that the 
human race has sought to solve, and 
which the text-books embody. This 
mastery of problems by which the race 
has grown strong is quite as important 
a function of the school as is the social- 
izing of the student. The school must 
give to this shifting impulse self-com- 
mand, stability of purpose, and inter- 
est in its pursuit. 

The present social environment em- 
bodies the instruments that must be 
used by the school. What is embodied 
in this environment? That which is 
the course of study of the school. This 
environment is reading, arithmetic, 
language, geography, industrial arts, 
and the rest. What is more profitable 
as a socializing influence than the in- 
terested study of the elements that fuse 
together to make society? 

But society is more than these forms 
through which it utters itself. It is 
that which is behind the utterance — 
the meaning which seeks to clothe it- 
self in these forms. The school social- 
izes the scholar most effectually when 
the scholar learns from it the mean- 
ings of these forms. The'^e meanings 
are society's soul. These forms are the 
soul's expression of itself — as we dis- 
cover when we analyze any legitimate 
vocation into its elements. The fun- 
damental purpose of the soul of society 
in the use of its instruments of knowl- 
edge and of purpose, is a larger 
freedom, a larger social life. Does 
not this fact point the way by which 
the best and most thorough socializa- 
tion of the individual is to be secured. 

What is the meaning of the cry on 
so many lips, "We must socialize the 
children?" One would think that it 
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means that they are to be socialized by 
practicing in the schools the vocations 
through which food, clothing, and shel- 
ter for the body and entertainment for 
the mind are secured. 

The fault in what was called the 
**old education" was' not in zvhat it 
tried to do so much as in hozv it tried. 
XVhat it sought to do was to lift the 
crhild onto the shoulders of the race 
^nd so enlarge his view of life. **As a 
iman thitiketh, so is he" in his intellec- 
"tual life; but "As a man thinketh in 
^^is heart so is he" when manhood is 
<z3efined. It is this completer conception 
of life that the old education and, ap- 
X^arently, the new education are cutting 
<3ut of their view. 



^Spelling and 

Vrimary 
^irammar 



How to teach spelling 
and primary gram- 
mar so as to insure re- 
spectable orthography 
^md good English in the elementary 
schools is a problem. The modern an- 
swer has been, "Bum all the gram- 
:anars and let the' spelling take care of 
itself." But neither speech nor or- 
thography has improved under that 
Tegime. 

Neither "reformed" spelling nor 
""simplified" spelling promises that any 
uniform results will be secured by less 
labor than is now bestowed ; and they 
are yet* a prophesy. 

The school-master has grown weary 
in his search for a solution of the prob- 
lem and is now disposed to close his 
ears to all further suggestions. "Learn 
to spell by spelling" seems to be the 
only method of solution, and that 
never brings the desired answer. But 
we dare to suggest to superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and thoughtful 



teachers (who comprise the group for 
whom we write) that Supt. B. C. 
Gregory of Chelsea, Mass., has said 
something on both spelling and pri- 
mary grammar that it is worth while 
to study in a spirit of hospitality. The 
report of his investigations when su- 
perintendent of the public schools of 
Trenton, N. J., on the success of his 
schools in Reaching spelling, and his 
own inferences drawn from them, ap- 
peared in the November and December 
numbers of this magazine. 

A report of a somewhat similar in- 
vestigation of the success of those 
schools in substituting good English 
for the grammatical errors that pre- 
vailed among the children in the first 
seven grades, will be published in sub- 
sequent numbers. Here, also Superin- 
tendent Gregory gives the grounds for 
certain convictions which are certainly 
founded in psychology and are in ac- 
cord with common sense if not with 
prevailing pedagogicaj practice. 

The publishers of this journal have 
a few remaining copies of a re-print of 
the spelling report which will be mailed 
to any address upon the receipt of ten 
cents each, the bare cost of the pamph- 
let. Any faculty of live teachers will 
find it a valuable study for what it 
teaches directly, and . more valuable 
still for what it suggests. Those de- 
siring the spelling pamphlet should or- 
der at once. The primary grammar 
pamphlet will be issued later. 

We are interested in these reports 
for the reason that they are a scientific 
study of the subjects of which they 
treat, made with all the detail that sci- 
ence demands, and because they are 
presented in such good order and sim- 
plicity that everyone who shall read 
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them will not only understand them, 
but will see at a glance how to profit 
by the instruction given. 

No one who is entirely sane doubts 
that our orthography will remain sub- 
stantially as the standard dictionaries 
now declare it for generations to 
come, and that English will be taught 
in elementary schools, and will include 
what is known as English Grammar. 
Neither of these subjects is inherently 
more difficult than any other school 
study. In both the chief requirement 
is that there shall be concentration up- 
on a very few essentials and a rigid 
ignoring of what should be left for a 
later period in the development of the 
learner's power. 



In the former age re- 
Japan's nbral ligion and religious 
Education ceremonials were 

taught in the schools 
of Japan. Since those olden times ed- 
ucation has had no connection with 
religion. In 1872 a law was promul- 
gated having chiefly in view the intro- 
duction and cultivation of modern sci- 
ence. Secular morality has always 
been a distinctive feature of the Jap- 
anese system. 

The awakening resulting from the 
diffusion of modern science resulted in 
a demand for some basis of moral in- 
struction more definite in its state- 
ments, and parties arose which advo- 
cated, some a purely ethical basis, oth- 
ers the teachings of Confucius, others 
those of Buddha, and others, of Chris- 
tianity. The conservative party ob- 
jected to any change from the old 
regime. 

In 1890 the Emperor issued the fol- 
lowing order or rescript on education 



which became at once the law of the 
empire and a uniform basis of moral 
teaching : 

"Know ye. Our Subjects: 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everiasting and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; our 
subjects ever unite'd in loyalty and filial piety 
have from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our education. 
Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, af- 
fectionate to your brothers and sisters; as 
husbands and wives be harmonious, as friends 
true ; bear yourselves in modesty and modera- 
tion; extend your benevolence to all; pur- 
sue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby 
develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers; furthermore advance public 
good and promote common interest; always 
respect the Constitution and observe the laws ; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves cour- 
ageously to the State; and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 
Throne coeval with heaven . and earth. So 
shall ye not only be Our good and faithful 
subjects but render illustrious the best tra- 
ditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial Ances- 
tors to be observed alike by Their Descend- 
ants and subjects, infallible for all ages and 
true in all places. It is Our wish to lay to 
heart ki all reverence, in common with you, 
Our subjects, that we may all thus attain to 
the same virtue. 

The 30th day of the loth month of the 23rd 
year of Meiji." 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 

The Japanese, as yet, take their gov- 
ernment seriously and the voice of the 
emperor is to them the. voice of God. 
ImpHcit obedience to this law in the 
education of the people will account 
for much in the Japanese that appears 
phenomenal. In Japan there is one 
moral law for the emperor and the sub- 
ject ; the rich and the poor ; the pow- 
erful and the weak. America should 
go to school to JapSin for certain spe- 
cific courses of training. 
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HOW LITERATURE MAKES FOR EFFECTIVE 

LIVING. 

IDA S. SIMONSON. 

Note. — At the meeting of the Western Section of the Northern 
Illinois Teachers' Association held at Moline October 26, the f ol- 
io wine resolution was adopted: 

^^Kesolved, That in consideration of the exceptional excellence 
of the paper presented by Miss Ida S. Simonson, we recommend 
that arrangements be made by our executive committee for its pub- 
lication and distribution to members of the association.'' 

In accordance with the above resolution the committee have 
arranged with Schooi. and Home EouCAnoN for its publication ia 
this issue, and a copy will be sent to each member.— Editors. 

To know, in very truth, what effective living is, one must 
first know the meaning of life and the interpretation of 
some of its manifold mysteries — a knowledge which has 
been the goal of the yearning of the centuries, and which is 
still the haunting problem of philosophy today. Yet the 
words, effective living, have to us an apparent and a vital 
meaning. They may suggest the ability to achieve certain 
objective ends. To live effectively one must be able to earn 
a livelihood and to be a determining influence in the affairs 
of a community, perhaps of the world at large. But every 
community shows how ineffective living that is merely this 
may be when tested by a standard other than that of ma- 
terial comfort and power over men and affairs. To live 
effectively is not only to live the life of outward achieve- 
ment; it is also to live richly and fully the free inner life of 
the spirit. The effective life is the life of aspiration and 
courage, of mental and spiritual triumph, and of joy by the 
way. It is the life that is thoroughly alive, to itself and to 
all things about ; that finds delight and interest in the great 
common world, — "a day's treasure in a portion of the rain- 
bow or a bit of Stardust caught," — a philosophy in a dusty 
flower by the wayside, or a gospel of kindliness and an ideal 
of manhood in the hard hand and seamed face of a toiler. 
It is the resourceful life that is not dependent on conditions 
of prosperity or surroundings and events of intrinsic in- 
terest, but that finds within itself the sources of its joy. To 
be able to greet each morning with courage and each night 
with peace,' to find somewhat of honor and gladness in the 
honest work of the day,^^perhaps to be able, with Thoreau, 
to live one's life, whatever it be, "to the very core and 
rind," is to possess one secret of effective living. And it 
means, furthermore, a large freedom in living. One must 
possess the ability to live where one's work is, yet beyond 
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it ; in one's time, yet above it. It means progressive living 
and the power of self education. It means a larger world 
each day with greater power to do; a warmer heart and 
quicker sympathies. Most of all, it means increasing use- 
fulness — more and more a force that makes for righteous- 
ness. And it is for effective living in this full sense, as well 
as in thejimited sense of objective achievement, that all the 
forces of the school should work. 

What the school aims to do in the teaching of literature 
• .is to develop the habit of reading for other than practical 
purposes, of reading that which we call literature because it 
has outlived the generation in which it came to be, that lives 
on through the generations after with perennial signifi- 
cance because it embodies something of imperishable truth 
and beauty, because it is, in poetic phrase, "the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge,'' — because it interprets life and 
expresses the truth and passion of life with perfection of 
form. 

We know that the boy or girl who acquires a taste for 
such reading is so far gaining entrance into the world ot 
the ideal which literature shares with all great art. But we 
need not so limit its usefulness. By no means is it evident 
that the taste for literature has no service in what we call 
''practical living." There are more ready and more accu- 
rate ways than through literature of getting facts worth 
while, for it is not the purpose of literature to give informa- 
tion. But when one is in need of certain facts given with 
concreteness and reality, of seeing those facts live and of liv- 
ing with them and getting an interpretation of them, one 
must go to literature, to the great books that have been 
epoch making books in the social history of the world. 
Long lists of accurate statistics of the conditions of the poor 
in cities, of the ways of criminals and the outcast portion of 
humanity, of how the justice of courts may become injus- 
tice and the law make criminals, have little meaning beside 
the meaning that comes home to one with a shock in living 
the lives of the miserable in Victor Hugo's great novel. 
The degradation of Fantine, the haunting misery of little Co- 
sette, the horror of the cruelty of Thenardier, the machine- 
like vigilance of the hound of the law, the hunted life of 
Jean Valjean — all are real as life itself; and we rise from 
such reading not only with "emotion purified through pity 
and fear," but with new knowledge and with new power of 
inteipretation which help to clarify our vision as we read the 
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moniing paper or walk through the skims of a great city. 
Such a book is a social document. So is Lamb's essay in 
praise of chfmney sweeps, or Mrs. Browning's poem, The 
Cry of the Children. So are Dicken's pictures of life in pris- 
ons, of the ineffective charity of the work house and the 
alms house and of the grotesque education of "foundation 
schools." So are even Kipling's tales and swinging lines of 
verse that tell of social life in India. Though today we may 
look upon Uncle Tom's Cabin as in some respects an inac- 
curate and a prejudiced portrayal of facts, yet we know that . 
the reading of that book quickened men's minds and sym- 
pathies to what was possible in a great social wrong and was 
no small force in accomplishing the freedom of a race. And 
this, not because men did not know the facts before, but be- 
cause the book had in it enough of the element of real liter- 
ature so that the facts were made fresh and lived before 
them, appearing as before a court of justice and interpreted 
according to the laws of human brotherhood. 

Whoever is to have efficient share in the world of af- 
fairs can hardly begin too early his acquaintance with dif- 
ferent types of people and life, that he may learn "to read 
men," as we say. But his observation from actual life can 
never be "wide enough or deep enough," so there is practical 
reason that he seek in literature his apprenticeship to life 
among men. There will he find the great "textbooks of 
human nature." Let him enter the old world of myth and 
fable and legend where are men and women and vices and 
virtues like unto those that walk the earth today. Let him 
enter Shakespeare's world with its motley company of he- 
roes and saints and clownish folk. Let him ride with 
Chaucer's pilgrims along the pleasant road to Canterbury 
with the "verray parfit, gentil knight," the dainty priorisse, 
the ribald miller, the learned Doctour of Physik whose 
"studie was but litel on the Bible," the lawyer who "seemed 
bisier than he was," the poor parson of a town who taught 
"Cristes lore and his Apostles twelve," "but first folwed it 
himselve," and all the others that make up that fourteenth 
century procession, and he will know the types of men today. 
Then let him read the autobiography of Franklin and learn 
how one man with shrewd Yankee common sense, with com- 
mon industry and common honesty, made his way among 
men, from the tallow chandler's shop and the printing office 
to stand before kings, first statesman of a great free people. 

Life, we say, is the real educator. For this reason we 
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value the introduction of the manual arts into the school 
that the education of the school may be more truly the edu- 
cation of life. And for this end, too, we value the services of 
literature. Every story, every drama, almost every episode 
in literature gives, as it were, a cross section of life small 
enough to be viewed and interposed as a whole. Coming 
as this does before the pupil is in the confusion of actual 
life contact, it should mean something to him for poise amid 
reality when it comes. As he reads the story of Silas Mar- 
• ner he may realize how the treachery at Lantern Yard was 
not the end of things for the innocent or the guilty ; he may 
see the poor weaver's miserly life at Raveloe as none of the 
village folk could see it ; may look at their own petty round 
of living and know its littleness. He may see hope in the 
tragedy of the stolen gold and misery in the prosperity of 
Godfrey Cass, for he can see how things are working in- 
evitably to their appointed ends that the "deed shall be to 
the doer and come back most to him." And in his evening's 
reading he has lived the village life of sixteen years and 
more, and seen the meaning of those years. 

In following out the action of a drama, in tracing the 
influence at work upon the characters of a story, in seeking 
their motives for deeds, in endeavoring to comprehend the 
high thought of a great poem or noble passage of prose, 
there is mental development and gain in mental elasticity 
even as there is in the solving of a problem in geometry. 
And the mind works with what is rich in content, with new 
thoughts that liberate by enlarging the mental horizon. For 
them one might be willing to work, as Ruskin said, with 
pickaxe and shovel, as an Australian miner would for gold. 
Yet the process is a means of mental and spiritual recre- 
ation. 

Such ennobling, liberating recreation is sorely a need of 
modem life that is so highly specialized. To the man who 
works at his desk with accounts all day long, or the man who 
stands at his piece work in the factory, there is spiritual re- 
creation between the covers of a good book. A man in Chi- 
cago who works in an office in the stockyards, who has had 
no education beyond that of the common schools, found his 
evening's enjoyment for one winter in reading aloud to his 
boy the stately verse of Paradise Lost and in frequenting- 
London coffee houses with Dr. Johnson in Boswell's great 
biography, making a glad fellowship with the book so that 
Fleet street and London throngs were familiar to him as 
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State street. And he went every morning with zest to his 
work, and in his work as in his leisure seemed to testify to 
the livableness of life. 

More than ever today is needed "the man who sings at 
his work," who is a man in his work and not a machine. 
Every fragment of fine art means perfection, a bit of ideal 
beauty; and who ever looks upon it must receive a fresh 
sense of this perfection and beauty. If an artisan but gets 
something of this into his soul from a picture or a song or 
a poem, he must see more clearly the ineffectiveness of im- 
perfect work and have a new standard of workmanship. In 
so far as he may carry this out in his work, is he becoming 
an artist. The attempt to do so makes him above his work. 
This thought it is which is at the basis of the intelligent so- 
cial work of modern times. 

But jt is in the larger sense of full and free spiritual liv- 
ing, in what it means for the kingdom of heaven within one, 
that literature has its power. Nothing else, in the school 
can so open out the world for the pupil, so enlarge his expe- 
rience, as literature. The longing to know what is beyond 
the horizon of one's experience is strong in the hearts of 
men today as it was In the days when Ulysses went a-wan- 
dering, and they share in the old insatiable curiosity of the 
men who gathered about to listen to the tale of those wan- 
deiings and like children bade him "go on," in the eager bid- 
ding of the noble Alcinous: "Tell me therefore of those 
wondrous deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn as 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me those woes of • 
thine in the hall." And it was the hunger for new life and 
fresh experience that made the minstrel of primitive folk so 
popular, wandering poet that he was, yet a poet whose 
power we know from the quaint phrasing that pictures the 
poet story-teller, — "With a tale forsooth he cometh unto 
you ; with a tale which holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner." In bringing to shut-in, hum- 
drum lives a world outside, in giving the boy who has felt 
the call of the distant hills a chance to share in the life be- 
yond those hills, literature has a power and a service. Dr. 
Cook tells a new Aladdin story of the way he can buy the 
Northwestern Railway with a dollar. A greater marvel it 
is to buy a book with that dollar, for it will take him where 
the Northwestern railway cannot go. The boy whose eyes 
are devouring the pages of a book in a corner of the school 
room or before the glow^ing fire at home, is journeying over 
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land and sea, athirst for adventure and noble action. In 
the brief hour he has gone into the great world of the past 
and had part in the living of centuries gone by. He has 
fought the dying fight of Hector or heard the bugle blast of 
Roland. He has seen the print of a bare foot on the sand of 
Crusoe's desert island or hunted the deer and cleared the 
streams with Hiawatha. He has sailed the high seas and 
sighted Spanish galleons with Sir Richard Grenville and 
fought the fight of the "one and the fifty-three ;" or it may 
be he has gone a-hunting treasure with wicked, swearing 
pirates, yet with enough true-hearted men aboard to make 
things come out right. The world is spread out before him, 
a larger place. He is becoming a citizen of the world and 
of time. Only life itself can tell what this large outlook 
may mean for effective living. 

More than this. * If he learn the fine art of reading, not 
skimming, not analyzing, but forgetting himself in his read- 
ing, so that he is, in Stevenson's phrase, "wrapt clean out of 
himself," — if he learn to read so, then does life open out to 
him in other new ways. To follow a good tale through, he 
must share in the lives that are lived in the tale. He must 
quicken to whatever joy or sorrow come to them, must love 
with their loving and strive with their striving, must have 
part even in their simple doings of everyday. Thus through 
the many types of life he lives literature becomes experience 
for him, experience that is broadly humanizing. This is true 
whether it be a fragment that tells of "far ofif things and bat- 
. ties long ago," some mediaeval romance of knightly daring 
and knightly worship, or a hearty English tale like the one 
of great John Ridd protecting his sheep through the long 
winter, seeking his dangerous way among the fastnesses of 
the Doones and fighting his fight out in the Quicksands, 
withal worshipping his beautiful Lorna and caring for his 
mother and sisters in his great-hearted, manful way. Or it 
may be a song in praise of lowly Scottish ways when the 
cotter's "weekly moil is at an end" and "the elder bairns 
come dropping in" to meet beside " the clean hearthstane" 
and "each for others' welfare kindly spier." Such scenes and 
such lives we may look upon in real life and look upon un- 
moved, but in reading of them the master's spell is upon us ; 
his clear interpretation and his perfect phrasing have 
wrought their charm and we see with his vision. The com- 
mon life about us has new meaning. More than one reader 
has come home to find the life that makes literature in his 
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own quiet neighborhood. I heard a young woman say about 
a person she had once been impatient with, "I Hke him better 
since I have read Chaucer/* She was larger-hearted because 
she had come to an appreciation in her own experience of 
Chaucer's broad and sweet humanity, his way of enjoying 
men and women for what they are, loving them for their 
humanness. Literature has been and will forever be a 
mighty power for giving a true perspective of life and char- 
acter, one which experience itself does not always give. In 
this is it one of the forces which we believe are bringing the 
day when, the world over, in the real life of communities as 
well as in the ideal life of literature a man shall be recog- 
nized as "a man for a'that." 

This enlarging, humanizing service of literature it ac- 
complishes not alone through its appeal to the feelings, but 
also through its appeal to the imagination and its develop- 
ment of the imagination. Such development is in itself ef- 
fective for great ends. We can think of nothing of perma- 
nent worth to mankind but has come to be through this fac- 
ulty of the imagination. All voyagers into the unknown, all 
great conquerors and great reformers, all helpers of men 
from the Hebrew prophets to the settlment worker in the 
slums, have been men of large imaginations, men who could 
see beyond the limits of experience. So Lincoln was the 
emancipator of a race, not alone because his mind was great 
and his heart was attuned to noble sympathies, but because 
he had the gift of vision and because his vision was true. 
The people who do the most to make life livable, day in and 
day out, are the people with imagination, who can see condi- 
tions from many points of view. "I am never confused," 
wrote Emerson, "when I see far enough." And long before 
Emerson had the truth been uttered, "Where no vision is, 
the people perish." 

Furthermore, literature, through this development of the 
imagination and the capacity which it gives for living in the 
imagination, makes for personal resourcefulness. Last win- 
ter a little girl who was ill of a contagious disease found 
such a resource through her lonely, shut-in days. The sum- 
mer before her mother had read to her The Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood and now in memory they lived them 
again. The imprisoning walls of the sick room vanished 
and instead were the hoary oaks of Sherwood Forest with 
the sun glinting through their great branches. And there 
'Were Robin and his merry men — ^Midge tt\eM\\\eT ^xv^^XowV 
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Little John and Allan a Dale in his scarlet cloak, touching 
the chords of his harp and singing a bold old ballad. They 
could smell the smc4ce of the woodland fire and hear the 
chatter and laughter and light-hearted jest. And every 
merry adventure they lived again with the loyal greenwood 
until the shut-in days were over and the real world was 
open to them. The mother said she knew not what they 
should have done for the loneliness* of those days, had it not 
been for Robin Hood and his merry men. In other ways 
than the old minstrel meant has "Robin Hood been a good 
outlawe and done poor men much good.*' 

Even more as life advances does the capacity for living 
in the imagination make a resource that is as a "house of 
refuge," what Spenser called "the world's sweet inn from 
care and wearisome turmoil." When the days of busy ac- 
tivity are over, when there is less of the novelty and of the 
expectancy that youth rejoices in, then is it that we know 
the comforting power of literature, when its great and 
lovely forms may pass before us and may be to us like the 
remembered brightness of Wordsworth's Daffodils that 
"flashed upon his inward eye," or the song of the Highland 
lass whose "music in his heart he bore long after it was 
heard no more." 

But the noblest call that literature makes is its call to 
higher living. The Vision of Sir Laxmfal is accounted a 
positive moral force in the schools today, and the quest for 
the grail has a meaning in the life of the boy and girl. They 
who enter into fellowship with the circle of the Table Round, 
in service to the blameless king, — "true knight and perfect 
gentlemen," know well the meaning of the high word, loy- 
alty, and of that other higher, kindred word of reverence. 
And another thing they learn. Let them serve with Gareth 
the hard vassalage of Arthur's kitchen in apprenticeship to 
knighthood and they will learn what Gareth learned — the 
power of splendid courage and of buoyant hope ; or in Stop- 
ford Brooke's fine wording, that "the youth who laughs and 
loves and rides for the right has all the world at his feet." 

We are slow to accept the lessons of life as we live it 
and like the multitude at Galilee, we need the parable ; and 
we will take the lesson in the parable or the story as we will 
not in the sermon. Sometimes we come face to face with 
a book — or it may be but a line of poetry — which reveals us 
to ourselves, and calls us to truer living as with a bugle 
blast. By reading Matthew x^rnoVd's v^m ol Scl^ Defend- 
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enccy a man who today is a man of power for a fine, large 
usefulness, was brought to his nobler self and made to turn 
about and live a new life of aspiration and strong endeavor. 

In teaching the child to *'read up" to great literature the 
school is teaching him to live up to great lives. We can 
remember now as we look back, that we got something be- 
sides the story of chivalry from Ivanhoe, something besides 
the pathos and merriment from The Christtnas Carol, some- 
thing besides the sweet home life of Snow Bound. We had 
come into the presence of new personalities, magnetic for 
good, and we gave" them response as later we gave it to the 
new personality we felt in the lines that ring with Brown- 
ing's militant optimism or that are luminous with Words- 
. worth's serene faith. ^ Well might any master artist say as 
did Whitman of the book he made, "Camerado, this is no 
book. Who touches this touches a man." 

And what noble personalities we meet among the crea- 
tions in this world of literature. To know Colonel New- 
come, great hearted, true hearted gentleman, — truest gen- 
tleman because his heart was that of a little child — to know 
him is to know the littleness of an ignoble action and the 
high worth of an unselfish one. To follow the hard road to 
London with Jeanie Deans and hear her pleading with the 
Queen to do a deed of simple goodness, is to thrill to the 
truth she utters that "when the hour of death comes, that 
comes to high and low, then it is not what we have done 
for ourselves, but what we have done for others, that we 
think on most pleasantly." And we draw back from the 
selfishness and insincerity within ourselves, in the presence 
of this simple-hearted Scotch girl, whose clear truth shines 
fairer than any wordly lustre. "This isn't poetry; this is 
people," said a boy in our training school in defense of his 
liking for Snozv Bound, and the poem could have made to 
him no better appeal. 

One thinks of the fine lines of Wordsworth — 
"There is 
One great society alone on earth. 
The noble living and the noble dead." 

In this society of great personalities, whether they be those 
that once lived among man or that lived only between the 
covers of a book, all worldly distinctions disappear, for — 
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**There is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth." 

It is a great and true democracy. Among them is no high 
and no low except with things of the spirit; no difference 
of place or rank or color. And so DuBois could write : "I 
sit w-ith Shakespeare and he winces not; across the color 
line I move arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas where smil- 
ing men and welcoming women glide in gilded halls. From 
out the Cares of Evening that swing between the .strong 
limbed earth and the tracery of the stars, I summon Aris- 
totle and Aurelius and what soul I will, and they come ^11 
graciously with no scorn or condescension." This nobility 
of the past and of the ideal world that comes back to us in * 
literature, asks of us only that we be noble. To share in 
their fine companionship we must be other than ourselves. 
And we go out from their presence with the spell of their 
personality upon us, to do deeds beyond ourselves and to 
live above our littlenesses of yesterday. 

And this is the service of literature — to give us some- 
thing to live by ; to clarify our vision and open out the world 
for us ; to give us large liberation through noble ideas that 
illumine the days for us ; to help us to see the world as it . 
is and to sympathize with things that are out of the pale of 
our own experience, and yet live among the stars ; to know 
better those who walk the dusty highway of life with us, 
and yet have companionship with the great and good of all 
time. When we think what a true book is — a thing im- 
mortal if aught pf earth is immortal, because it contains 
some word of truth and beauty, of righteousness and of 
eternal hope, something imperishable from human life, some 
vision of the ideal, — when we think what it has been in the 
lives of men, how it has made possible many a noble en- 
deavor and high sacrifice, then we too, with all book lovers 
since the world of literature began, thank God for books, 
and pray that we may use and not abuse our opportunity of 
opening up to youth this liberating W'Orld of literature, and 
through it helping to make the gift of the school to each 
child who comes, the heaven born gift of life, and of life 
abundant. 
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THE OUT OF DOORS 

Its Life, Its Wonders and Beauties of Form, 

Its Call to 1 n d u s t r V and to Sports. 



A 

* 




PhMographfH by T. M. Futtt 



All R1ght$ Reterved 



An Ancient Terminal Moraine of the lllicilliwaet Glacier 



Foreword, 
In adding to School and Home Education tliis illu- 
strated department devoted to out of door life in all its 
phases, we believe we are increasing the value of the maga- 
zine as an aid to teachers. The greatest and the least among 
us, in our moments of exaltation or days of trial, turn to 
nature for the inspiration of her wonders, or for the heal- 
ing balm which conies with the touch of her energies in 
renewing life. She is always opening the way by which 
the broken or artifically tangled strands of purpose may be 
brought into harmony with the common order of law and 
beauty. It is here that we get that glimpse of life as a whole 
which enables us to put meaning into its parts and to or- 
ganize each day's effort in a w^ay to make \\\e ^v\^\^ oI\\n\\\^ 
noble whatever the field of activity n"vay b^. 
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Great teachers tell us that education must be this power 
of living. For growth in the power of conscious direction 
the child must first glimpse wholes, in their meaning and 
values as well as in their forms, and then attempt the analy- 
sis of the parts and a discovery of the relations and func- 
tions of these within the whole. The first essential for this 
kind of education is a living teacher vitally sensitive to the 
needs manifested by the child as his growth proceeds. 

The author who would help such a teacher must write 
from the heart and out of a full and even enthusiastic ex- 
perience of the things he presents. We have been especially 
fortunate in securing such writers for this department. 

In Superintendent F. M. Fultz our readers will have a 
guide of large experience in the study at first hand of the 
impressive and beautiful as well as of the detailed informa- 
tion with regard to the physiographic forces at work in re- 
forming the earth's surface. He not only has the interest 
and love of investigation in this field of study but has, also, 
the keen appreciation and technical training necessary to 
take a landscape picture which will tell the story as nature 
has written it. He will take our readers into some strange 
and into some very familiar places, and show the meaning 
of the records found engraved on every hand. 

In **The Blue Grass Vacation" Mr. James Speed will 
show the joy of children in the free life of the country and 
also their keen interest and power for sustained attention 
and careful observation when once aroused to the meaning 
of the various activities about them. Mr. Speed is so much 
a child of the out of door life of nature himself that it 
seems almost a sacrilege to him to attempt to study this 
life at first in the separated and analytical piecemeal 
way of the old science text book. He would have the child 
know the trees, the birds, and the animals of his own en- 
vironment as he knows every other friend; to be able to tell 
them by characteristics of form, or motion, or smell, and 
by their associates before he attempts to follow scientific 
bases of classification. His story will give us glimpses of 
nature as her lover, and not as her master or her doctor, 
sees her. 

In succeeding numbers we shall have, also, a series of 

articles on flowers in the school and in the child's garden by 

Superintendent J. K. Stableton. No one has been more 

successful than he in mak\ng t\\\s \>eav\tifying feature of 

life an organic part of the work ol VW scVvooX, tvwvX ^ \\\^7sx\^ 
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of more happy relations between pupils and teachers, and 
between the school and the homes. 

The other features planned for this department will 
touch the play interests and perhaps some of the more ser- 
ious relations of children to the life of the community; and 
everything we hope will bear the same stamp of genuine 
sincerity and earnest helpfulness for the work of teaching 
shown in this number. G. A. B. 

GLACIERS OF AMERICA*. 

F. M. FULTZ. 



II.UCILUWAET GLACIER. THE GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRKS. 



-''^Tiyone who has made a journey 

^vei" the Canadian Pacific Railway 

^^^■^ the great prairies of Manitoba 

^ tVie Pacific Coast has marvelled at 

^^ rugged scenery and been lost in 

^^^rrii ration of the majestic mould of 

^^ face of the earth in that region. 

■"Everywhere mountains rise with 

^no\v-crowned tops into the clouds, 

'^^ everywhere great gashes pierce 

^^ ridges, and mountain streams rush 

*^^1 dash and lash themselves into 

^^^rn in their headlong haste down the 

^^^ep slopes. 

t^ooking out of the car window, one 

^^s here and there, on a level with the 

^'Ivvay track, even in the months of 

^^'y and August, great patches of 

^^^^W, and farther back the spread of ^ ^ 

^^ ^^iers coming down the valleys from ing abruptly to mountain peaks, 

^^ mountain tops. Many of these 

^*^^iers are within easy reach, and in 

^ay's journey may be explored by 

^Vone who is at all familiar with 

^^^^xintain climbing. 

F^erhaps the nearest of all, and the 

_^^st easily reached, is the Illicilliwaet 

^^cier, which lies less than two miles 

^^^th of the railway, and to which 



there is easy access from the station of 
Glacier. The approach is up a narrow 
valley which the glacier itself has 
ground out in the ages gone. From 
the passing train the front of the ice 
sheet seems not more than an half mile 
away, and as one looks up the valley 
and on up the glacier itself, it seems as 
if one could reach it in a five-minute 
walk; but when one starts up the val- 
ley the trip is not so quickly made, al- 
though there is a good path and the 
ascent is not so very rapid. The five- 
minute walk stretches out into a half- 
Iiour walk ; but everywhere on the way 
there is something of interest, some- 
thing new, so that the trip is one of 
pleasure and not of tedium. 

The valley is narrow, the sides ris- 

some 
of which are 10,000 feet above the sea. 
Everywhere, high up on the sides of 
the valley and on the peaks, there are 
patches of snow^ In front, the glacier 
rises up and blends with the snow field, 
wliich in turn, seems to blend with the 
sky. During the winter the valley is 
iilled with snow ; hut in July there is a 
mass oi \v\xv\v\a\\\. \^<^^\.aNav>w >^N\v^ 
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extends even moderately close up to 
the front of the glacier. The pines 
and firs which have found a foothold 
along the sides of the valley in crevices 
of the rocks, and here and there even 
in the floor of the valley, show the ef- 
fects of the great mass of snow which 
has covered them during the winter. 
Their boughs point downward, this 
position having been forced by the 
great w^eight of the snow during the 
long winter months. There are beau- 
tiful ferns everywhere, and even the 
rocks that are not constantly subjected 
to the wear of the torrent are covered 
with moss. 

Following the pathway leading to 
the foot of the glacier, we cross the 111- 
icilliwaet river a number of times. It 
is a rushing, roaring torrent, already a 
respectable river, although only a mile 
from the place of its birth. For it owes 
its being to the melting ice above. The 
path winds in and out among the great 
boulders that the glacier has wrenched 
from the mountain sides and carried 
down into the valley. These boulders 
show the rough usage to which they 
have been subjected. They are cov- 
ered with scratches, and many of them 
have flat surfaces, showing how they 
have been held in the unrelenting 
grasp of the ice while they were drag- 
ged over the rocky bed. The stream 
itself is choked with the huge rocks, 
ground and scarred by the glacier and 
rounded and smoothed by the torrent. 
Between the boulders are lodged 
trunks of trees which have been torn 
from the mountain side by avalanches 
of snow. 

The path goes up over an old mor- 
aine, a great ridge of material lying 
across the valley, showing where the 



glacier, halting at one time an( 
considerable period, piled up t\ 
waste brought down in its 

(See the picture at the top of pagf< 
The boulders in this moraine j 
so water-worn as those that lie 
torrent itself, but show plai 
scratches and ground surfaces 
in their rough journey on the 

As we proceed on up the vail 
trees grow fewer and small 
soon there is nothing but mere 
wood, which itself soon ends al 
Then there is a bare strip of 
stones and boulders a few h 
feet wide before the glacier is r 
This bare strip of cobble stones 
sents the winter advance and s 
retreat of the glacier. For dur 
winter months the valley and 
region is covered with a deep 
of snow, and the constant waste 
ice is less than the constant a 
although the rate of movement 
a few inches per day. So in t 
spring, when the snow in the v 
gone, and the glacier is again e 
the ice-front is found to be cc 
ably farther down the valley 
when the snow covered it in tl 
during the summer the waste i 
greater than the advance, ai 
front of the glacier again retr 
the valley. 

Crossing this bare strip, 
front is reached. The ice is fc 
be resting on the bare rocks, 1 
resembling that c^f the bare sti 
crossed. Melting is going on, i 
July, and the rocks everywhere ; 
from the dripping water. He 
there the water collects intc 
streams; and at the lowest 
large stream is flowing out : 
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Fhoiooraph^ by F. M. Fultx 



All Right n Renrrt'M 



Present Terminal Moraine of the Glacier as set^n in the Snmmer 



C3.ve which extends back under the ice- 
front. We go back into this cave and 
find ourselves surrounded by hard 
blue walls of ice; for the ice of the 
g-lacier is of indigo color. This cave 
does not extend back any great dis- 
tance, and one does not care to remain 
within very long, because the tempera- 
ture is near the freezing point. 

Coming out of the cave and looking 

^^P the face of the glacier, we see the 

surface a dirty and uninviting white 

*^om the weathering of the ice and the 

^^^ dust that has settled there. We 

^'sh to climb up on the glacier, and 

^^^ it so steep that it is necessary to 

^^ steps, and to go carefully even 

^^- If we wish to go far up, we 

^^^ a guide ahead to cut the steps. 



and follow after him. A rope con- 
nects us all so that. should anyone slip 
the others will sustain him. This 
method of getting up on the glacier is 
exciting, but not so easy as climbing 
one of the mountain ridges alongside 
of the glacier until we are far up on 
one of its flanks, and then working 
out onto its face. 

The snow fields from which comes 
the snow that makes this glacier are 
extensive and extend back many miles. 
Up here the snow falls, or is likely to 
fall, nearly every day of the year; and 
the marvellous whiteness of the field 
is in striking contrast to the dirty sur- 
face of the glacier. In crossing from 
one of the bordering ridges to the sur- 
face of the glacier, one must be care- 
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fill, as the piles of debris are made up 
of fine material which may prove as 
dangerous as quick-sand. These side 
moraines extend on either side down 
past the front of the glacier, where 
they are piled up very much after the 
fashion of the roof of a house. In 
some of the glaciers in this region 
these side moraines extend almost 
continuously around and nearly unite 
in front of the glacier, leaving only a 
small opening through which the gla- 
cial torrent finds an escape. 

Glaciers of this type are called Al- 
pine Glaciers because they abound in 
the Alps, and were first studied there. 

There are many Alpine glaciers 
around Mts. Ranier, Baker, Hood 
Shasta and other high peaks of the 
northwestern United States ; also quite 
generally throughout the Canadian 
Rockies. 

The valley through which the 
stream from the Illicilliwaet Glacier 
flows away has two forks, one con- 
tains the Illicilliwaet Glacier, just de- 
scribed, while the other is circled by 
several hanging glaciers. One of these 
hanging glaciers is the Asulkan, which 
lies in a trough parallel to the valley 
and high up on one of its sides. 
There is no true front to this glacier, 
but from many places along its lower 
edge issue streams which cascade down 
the valley side, and make it seem like 
one stretch of broken water falls for 
nearly two miles. 

TIDE-WATER GLACIERS. 

The farther northward we go, the 
lower down the valleys come the gla- 
ciers. Sailing along the coast of 
British Columbia and southeastern 



Alaska, ranges of mountains are ev- 
erywhere visible whose ridges are eter- 
nally snow-covered. Leading down 
from the perpetual snow-field, every 
valley has its glacier. Many reach 
only a short distance and, seen from 
the distance, look like mere tongues of 
snow projecting from the general 
field. Others fill the valleys for a con- 
siderable distance, only to melt away 
as the warmer and lower level is 
reached, and to send a rushing torrent 
down to the sea.. Some fully emerge 
from their steep troughs, push out 
toward the channel along w^hich we are 
sailing, and spread out fan-like over 
the great mass of debris and rock 
waste that the glacier in time past has 
torn relentlessly from the mountain 
sides and carried down to the sea. 
There the front lies like the segmentzi 
of a great circle, separated from the= 
sea only by a half-mile-wide fringe oS 
forest-covered moraine. Should yoi^_ 
climb up over this moraine anc^ 
pass on to the glacier, you might no^ 
know where the moraine stops an*- 
the glacier begins, because the for^a 
front of the ice is pushed out beneat::^ai 
the great mass of rock waste. Sucziz 

an example is the Davidson Glacier < 

Lynn Canal. 

Such a glacier gives one a vivid re — 

ization of the great mobility of lai 

masses of ice. Confined within W^M 
canon-like valley the ice-stream is f 
quently as deep as it is wide, but 
soon as it escapes its prison walld — - 
spreads out like tar, or some ot^^B 
thick viscous substance, until its wi ^^^ 
is many times its thickness. *L^ - 
spreading out hastens the melting, ^^b- 
only the larger glaciers flow for ^»- 
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Photographed by F. JT. Fmltt 



All Right* Rraftfrtl 



A Piedmont Glacier, showing' liow the ice spreadR ont to cover the Plane as the tributary Glaciers 

iHsne from the narrow canons and pnsh in togetber toward the sea. The ice showinff across 

the foreg'ronnd is a floating" ice-berir that is drifting past and it has come from a glacier 

farther north. This picture was taken from the ship while sailing- past the (llacier. 



RTeat distance after emerging from 
their confining valley walls. It re- 
^'-ilts, too, in the rock- waste being more 
^^'iclely distributed. 

But there are still other glaciers that 

^^^sh fully out into the channel and 

^^m which great masses of ice are 

^^^Mstantly breaking away, and chok- 

^^^g" the channel that leads up to the 

''"Ont with huge floating blocks. 




tmotograph bg F. M. Futtt All Right m Re»ert'fd 

A small Alaskan Glacier at tide water 



THE MUIR GLACIER, ALASKA. 

One of the greater and more im- 
pressive glaciers of the tide-water 
type is Muir Glacier, situated about 
one hundred and fifty miles northeast 
of Sitka. It was named form its dis- 
coverer, John Muir, who explored it 
in 1879. 

The approach of Muir Glacier is up 
Icy Bay. Twenty, or even thirtv 
miles away from the glacier, one finds 
the channel filled with tlie floating ice ; 
and ten miles away it is so lUockecl 
that careful navigaticMi is recjuired to 
make the passage. Icy Bay is a long 
narrow channel once the bed of Muir 
Glacier when it extended far beyond 
its present limit. The bare rocky 
sides of the channel show the marks of 
the old ice sheet that ground along the 
course and few rocky islands rise in 
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notf^mphed by V. M. PuUz 



AH RtghU Rnerreii 



The front of Mnir Glacier showing the ice wall Irom 300 to 400 feet hig'h 



the midst of the channel, rounded and 
scored by tlie same agency when they 
were covered to the depth of a thous- 
and feet or more. 

Long before the front of the glacier 
appears in sight, rumblings like the 
distant booming of cannon are heard. 
They continue to grow louder as the 
glacier is approached and are found to 
come from the forming of crevasses 
and the breaking away of great mas- 
ses from the front. 

A half mile or more away from the 
front the steamship comes to anchor, 
surrounded by icebergs and continu- 
ally rising and falling with the swells 
sent out by the constant plunging of 
ice masses from the front of the gla- 
cier. 

The front of Muir Glacier rises 

/rrj/77 joo to 4(X) feet above the water 

rim/ extends down /;eneath the surface 



to a distance of nearly 600 feet, as 
shown by soundings taken directly in 
front. Huge masses are continually 
breaking away from the front, leaving 
the hard blue glacier ice constantly ex- 
posed. Great crevasses show in the 
perpendicular face, indicating where 
masses will soon separate from the 
glacier and plunge into the sea to be- 
come ice-bergs. On either side of the 
valley the glacier pushes on the mass 
of material accumulated from the lat- 
eral moraines. Climbing the sides of 
the valley at some distance in front of 
the glacier and working along the 
flanks of the mountain, one can go out 
onto the top. Care must be taken 
however, as the soil over which one 
travels is frequently but the covering 
of a great mass of ice, which beneath 
is slowly melting away, leaving cav- 
erus \wlo \\\\\q\\ W\^ toAv >*{2LSte above 
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mphtd by F. M. Fultz 



All Rightt R nerxHfd 



.croBS Mnir Glacier. The line of most rapid movement of the Glacier \h shown by the masses of 
laterial carried aloni^ on the ice. Everything' seen in this picture except the distant mountains 
is the Glacier the ice being hundreds ot feet thick 



tien its weight becomes too 
r the arch beneath to sustain. 
ig across the glacier towards 
iwest, no Hmit to the ice field 
mtil the horizon shuts out the 
1 other directions the moun- 
i at varying distances of from 
'teen miles. Down the valleys 

mountains comes small trib- 
iciers which feed the great 
ce which lies in the basin-like 
ery much as rivers of water 

lake of water. 

luring the summer, the top of 
ier is dirty and unattractive, 
snows of winter have melted 
dust and fine rock debris lie 
over the entire surface. 



Here and there lines of larger rock 
waste, which mark the medial mor- 
aines, are seen winding along through 
the field of ice and indicating where 
the main flow is, somewhat after the 
manner of the lines of drift-wood in 
the spring floods of rivers. 

Passage over this field of ice is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Open crevasses 
meet one, completely barring or com- 
pelling one to make a long detour. 
These crevasses are frequently of ap- 
parently endless depth. Tumbling a 
boulder into one of these yawning 
abysses, it goes rumbling down and 
down until lost to both sight and hear- 
ing. Again one comes to a veritable 
lake, t\Ae vjalet ol Wa^ '^^wcv^ ^^s?$ ^>^^ 
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Photooraphed by F.M. Fultz All Rightn Re9t 

A view on the top of Mnlr Glacier, showingr broken surface, llie medial moraines, etc. 



as the glacier ice. This latee will prob- 
ably be occupying a valley in the ice 
caused by one of the old crevasses 
which has closed below and yet yawns 
above. 

Standing on one of the moraines 
out in this ice field one might think it 
the solid land, so great is the amount 
of waste and so profuse the rock ma- 
terial; but dig down through the de- 
bris a few feet, sometimes only a few 
inches, and the solid glacier ice ap 
pears. 

One can also pass beneath this great 
glacier for a short distance ; for out in 
front, on either side of the gorge, 
there is a sand beach running up to the 
very front of the glacier which is un- 
covered at low tide. Following up 
this beach, one can go in beneath the 
finder, where a glacial stream 
emerges, to a distance of several Vivwv 



dred feet. Here, standing ( 
sand, one finds oneself surr 
above and on the sides by ha: 
walls that are freezing cold ar 
to realize what it means to 
solid roof of ice above one 3. 
thick. 

There are many tide-water j 
throughout Alaska and in othe 
of the world. Farther north 
the yMaskan coast there are | 
much larger than Muir ( 
Greenland is practically covere 
one great ice sheet many tir 
thickness of the greatest Alask 
ciers. This great body of ice 
out from the center toward th 
in all directions. Around the 
and southeast coast, the waste 
ice sheet is so great that it is c 
casionally that the front reach< 
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and northeast coasts the ice wall al- 
most everywhere reaches the sea, and 
the great icebergs are sent out which 
crowd the North Atlantic and which, 
in some seasons of the year, make 
navigation dangerous. 



The south pole is surrounded for 
many hundred miles with a continu- 
ous ice front several hundred feet 
high, from which icebergs are contin- 
ually breaking away. 



A BLUEGRASS VACATION. 

BY JAMES SPEED. 



Dear Douglas : — It is too bad that 
Thomas and I had to come out here 
to Kentucky by ourselves. I hope that 
old leg of yours will hurry up and get 
'^vell, so you'll be ready for the foot- 
ball season in the fall. 

AVe got out to the farm from the 
station in the big Jersey wagon. The 
train was late so we couldn't see any- 
thing but the moonlight on the big 
hills as we drove along. You ought 
to have seen the supper Thomas and I 
ate. 

You know Thomas and I promised 
to write you a letter every day, or ev- 
ery other day, if we got awfully busy. 
It looks like we will be busy. Lots of 
^heep, cattle, horses, hogs, chickens, 
everything you could think of to keep 
^ fellow on the go. There is a splen- 
^^<^l pointer dog here that belongs to 
Uncle Edward. He is always at our 
^^el$. Of course, it is all new to us, 
^^cl it would be to you, too. I wish 
^homas and I had some way of mak- 
*^8r you see some of the things we are 
enjoying. 

Hope that leg isn't hurting as it did 
•^f ore we left you the other day. 
Your cousin, 

Jack. 



Dear Douglas: — ^Jack wrote you a 
few days ago. We wanted to write 
the next day but something happened. 
Oh yes, Uncle Ed was talking to us 
Sunday morning, and said something 
about his camera. It at once popped 
into Jack's head that Uncle Ed might 
take some pictures for us to send along 
with our letters. Say, we decided that 
we wouldn't call them letters any 
more. They are magazine articles for 
you to read, sure enough articles with 
illustrations. 




The first picture he took was one of 
Jack and me (or is it Jack and I?) 
Never mmd, Y\\ \^V \V ^o ^% \\. \%\\^^ 
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too hot to think about grammar now. 
We were out in the front yard making 
clover chains. The clover up in the 
orchard and out in the pasture is the 
highest I ever saw. The dog is Tough. 
He's Uncle Ed's hunting dog, you 
know. The cat in my lap is an old 
stray that came to the farm and just 
stayed. She's yellow. They call her 
Tom, but she has five kittens in the 
loft, in a deep hole in the hay. Their 
eyes haven't come open yet. 

Every time, almost every time. Jack 
and I go away from the house and 
come back, we find old Tough waiting 
for us at the front gate. He is on the 
*'stile-block" in the picture we are 
sending. It is made of two big, round, 
flat stones with funny lines on them. 
Jack and I didn't know what they 
were. Uncle Ed told us they were 
some old mill stones. They came out 
of an old water mill where he used to 
go for meal when he was a boy. 




azine is to be called "A Bluegj; 
cation." Your cous 

Thc 
P. S. — I was wetting the e 
when Jack called down the 
"Hold on a minute, Toss, Ur 
will have some photos ready in 
hour." 




Hope to send lots of photos with 
V; issue of the magazine. The mag- 



eacli issue 



They are done. I like the 
the wood thrush a lot. If yot 
at her close you'll see some funi 
ing things under her breast f 
Those ain't sticks at all. Jacl 
thought so the first time we s 
out in the edge of the woods, 
on her nest. She's the tames 
you ever saw. We sat down 
a little while we heard her ma 
ing that call, or song. Did y< 
hear it? It sounds like wat 
stones and a little bit like bells, 
you, it makes you feel like ) 
smell the deep woods and see 
in patches between the leaves 1 
in the tree-tops. Well, the otl 
came with a whole mouthful o 
and things ; then a bunch of he 
iWwv wtcVs Q?^\w^ ^\\\. ^U aroi 
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mother bird. And he fed them. Then 
we saw that the funny sticks were just 
the quill feathers on the youngster'; 
A'ings. Thomas. 

Dear Douglas : — Don't know 
where to begin telling things. You 
see, things have been happening one 
right on top of the other. 

It rained almost all of yesterday, so 

Toss and I didn't know what to do. 

Unde Ed is the best we ever knew. 

He can understand a fellow bur age 

better than anybody I ever saw. 

Thomas wrote you, or was it me, 

mixed again. Now Tve got it. 

Thcmias wrote you, or was it I, that 

Ufidc Ed was taking pictures for the 

magazine. Oh! we sent you some in 

Ae last letter; but the best is he is 

showing us how to focus the camera, 

Of course, he'll have to do the devel- 

^Bg himself. If we can learn fast 

^ough you'll have lots of photos in 

^l^e five weeks we are here. 

Yesterday when we were out in the 
^ge of the woods watching the wood 
thrushes feed the nestful of young- 
sters, we saw something. It looked 
'ike a little shadow at first. It was on 




^n old log in the bright sunlight. We 
'^oved up closer and sat still. Then 
^c saw it was a tremendous spider, 
^ne of the big fuzzy ones that don't 



make any webs. It was the funniest 
one we ever saw. Toss said it looked 
to him as if it had crawled through a 
patch of weeds. 

**I don't see why you say that. 
Toss?" I said. 

**Well, Jack, it looks like it was cov- 
ered with burrs oflf a dock, don't it?" 

If you'll look close at the photo we 
took of the spider you'll see how it 
looks that way. But when we got 
real close we had to laugh. There 
were no burrs at all, only about one 
hundred little spiders riding on her 
back. Toss says there weren't that 
many, but I think there must have 
been. We'll let it go at that anyway. 
Fm sure that's about as close to right 
as most magazines articles come. 

By the way, this was to have been 
the first article, but I forgot and be- 
gan a letter, so I'll let it go. The next 
one will be a real article. 

I was going to stop but Toss says: 
**Oh, don't stop until you tell him 
about the snake." 

Don't you remember we were talk- 
ing about snakes last winter at school. 
We talked about them climbing trees, 
and I said big ones of course could; 
but how about little ones. Well, that 
bothered me a whole lot and I couldn't 
find anything about it in any of the 
books at school or in the library. Say, 
the country is the place to find out 
about all sorts of things, and find out 
easy, too. 

It was the same day we saw the spi- 
der that I got hold of a little garter 
snake. He was just the right size to 
try if he could climl). We took him 
over to a big elm tree. Toss said : 
"He can't cVwwV) tWx. \.\^^ ^N. •2!^\i^^-i!^>x%^ 
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he can't wrap himself around it like 
the pictures we've seen in the books/' 

We put him against the bottom of 
the tree and pinched his tail to hurry 
him up. He went up the side of the 
tree but he didn't wrap himself about 
it. Just look at the picture we took of 
him and then you'll understand. He 
got in between the rough pieces of 
bark and braced himself from side to 
side and climbed. When he got to a 
smooth place on the tree and we made 
him move up, he fell oflf. 

The next is to be the first arcticle 

Jack. 




WINTER SPORTS. 

"In the winter time when the wind blows." 



Now the boys of all northern coun- 
tries are having high times. Winter is 
here in real earnest and the snow will 
stay for several months. Many boys 
are shouting, **We never had so much 
fun before," forgetting that they prob- 
ably went sledding, and skating, and 
snowshoeing, as much last January as 
they do now. 

A great many of our readers live in 
parts of the country where the snow 
only stays for two or three days at a 
time and they are in great luck if ice, 
thick enough for skating, remains for 
more than a week. 

But those who live in Canada, 
northern Minnesota, and Michigan, 
can revel now. Every stream and small 
lake is covered with a hard, glassy 
coating and the boys living nearby are 
not overlooking Ruy chances for en- 
joyincnt. There is probably no greater 



fun than to skate up some frozen 
for half a day, following all its 
ings and yet going much faster t 
good runner could go w^ho tri 
make the distance ** 'cross coui 
The skater knows this, and, 
glides swiftly along, hums to hi 
parts of the "Skater's Song," o 
pure excitement. 

On many of the lakes of Wise 
and other northern localities the j 
men have taken to ice-boating, 
sport is rather dangerous unles 
ice-boatman is skillful. But the c 
that there may be an accident 
makes it more attractive to the ad 
urous. The ice-boat is a thret 
nered frame fitted with a shoe or 
ner on the bottom of each cornei 
sail and a tiller ccMnpletes the necc 
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iceboat will tear along at an amazing 
speed. 

The boys in Michigan particularly, 
have been for several years ardent lov- 
eni of the game of hockey. This 
fame should be played on the ice, al- 
flmigh the less fortunate youths of 
central and southern Illinois, Indiana, 
and Missouri, have to call it "shinny'' 
and play it on dry land in the fall. In 
tte colder northern climate ice hockey 
regns on many small ponds, and from 
tile time school closes in the afternoon 
until dark battles are waged by two 
small armies of boys for the posses- 
sion of the "puck,*' which may be a 
battered old tin can or a round piece of 
india rubber. 

Snowshoeing is the great sport of 
our neighbors to the north of us in 
Canada. Especially in Montreal, 
where many clubs have existed for 
years for the pursuit of this pastime, is 
^he art of walking on snow shoes loved 
^nd practiced. Many long excursions 
^re made through the country by 
groups of young- men and, though fati- 
guing, the trips are healthful and 
vastly enjoyed. Those who have not 
tried it can only imagine how soundly 
the beginner sleeps on the night fol- 
lowing his first day's walk on snow 

The Canadian boys and young men 

^Iso "go in for'' tobogganning. The 

^^Hghts of sliding down a steep hill on 

^ toboggan can be appreciated by 

^hose who use "coasters'* and bob 

^leds, but the American subjects of 

•ving Edward insist that tobogganning 

^^ niuch the best. The toboggan is 

P^'^fectly flat, without runners, and is 

^"grhtly turned up in front. It is made 

^' H^oorf and is generally about four or 



five feet in length, although longer 
ones are common. 

One of the most thrilling winter 
sports has its home in Norway and 
Sweden. There the ski has full sway. 
It has been decribed very often, but as 
it is not very common in this country, 
a description is fastened in here. The 
ski serves the Norwegian lad in the 
same way that the snowshoe serves the 
Canadian. It is a long, thin strip of 
wood, preferably hickory, some five or 
six feet in length and two or three 
inches in width, with the front end 
slightly turned up. A trifle to the front 
of the middle a loop is fitted and into 
this the foot is slipped. The man who 
wears skis has to take a short staff with 
him to help him move along over level 
surfaces. The staff is also useful as a 
balance when the traveler slides down 
hill. Of all the w^ays of getting to the 
bottom of a hill in a violent hurry skis 
are probably as efficient as any and 
certainly they furnish an excitement as 
wild as anyone could wish. The two 
skis must be started right, that is, par- 
allel to each other, or the unlucky 
coaster is almost certain to be tumbled 
headlong into the snow before he has 
gone half way. In Norway and 
Sweden the young men have almost 
made ski-ing the national sport and the 
constant practice gained through the 
long winter with which those countries 
are favored makes them expert. 

To the south of them, in Holland, 
everyone is skating. The use of 
skates is almost universal in Holland 
during the winter months as the 
smooth canals offer an almost ideal 
surface. Young and old skate to 
school, to work, to churchy to the. cvt^, 
— every wWy^. 'Y\\^ \\\>l\^ Yltjccvs ^\\^- 
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xvs and Jan Van Winderdams have no 
superiors in this particular sport. 
While Gretchen and Katrina can give 
any other girls a big start and then 
glide past and clear away from sight 
before their less experienced sisters of 
other countries have fairly started. 

Yes, the snow which has covered the 
green grass has also covered all 
thoughts of summer pastimes. Foot- 
ball, which we boys have such diffi- 
culty in making our parents think is 
a gentle game, is not to be mentioned 
now; baseball is a buried memory 



also; some of us may go to th< 
nasium during the winter e\ 
and practice the dashes, the m 
half-mile runs, the pole vaul 
other track events, to keep 
practice so that spring will find 
ter able to do great things. V\ 
even play basket ball, indoor b; 
and handball. But the stuflfy, 
ially warmed gymnasium is not 
as attractive during the crisj 
days of winter as is the outdoors 
calls us to winter sports. 



Good Cheer. 

Courage, pilgrim, as you journey. 

Not because the way is bright, 
Not because your hope awaits you 

Just beyond your longing sight; 
But because the way is narrow, 

Fraught with dangers sure and 
strong. 
And you'll need your courage, pilgrim. 

As you sadly limp along. 



Cheer your brother as you travel. 

Not because he merits good, 
Not because he'll come to save you. 

In the perils of the wood; 
But because he, too, is weary. 

Unsatisfied, too, with his lot; 
Though he have what you most covet. 

What he wants most he has not. 

— Florence N. Hamilton 
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Y NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 



MARGARET H. J. I.AMPE. 



I. 

{Continued,) 



iree days, during which Ar- 
)ared the assigned work fairly 
udied the boy. He was pleas- 
)olite. Indeed, to my surprise. 
>sed regret that he was taking 
me. "It's punishing you for 
.o fault of yours," he said. 
•se Vve got to stay, though it 
on a fellow so near field day, 
ny own doing. Seems to me 
)y rights Miss W — ought to 

this instead of you. Fd 
cite to you, but it does make 
;ort of sneaking when you do 
asantly instead of scolding." 
1 quite willing to help you 
ir English, Arthur," I said; 
y I don't know so much about 
»s W. does, but it seems you 
willing to recite in her class 
*m doing my best for you. I 
y to refuse the Captain when 
me to let you off tonight but 

only two more days till you 
rn to your class. Really I 

why you don't behave there 
ntlemanly a way as you do 
!sides, I've never seen you do 

bad in the assembly room 
>ur own statement I know you 
r make a disturbance in Miss 
itation. Honestly now, what 
mble?" 

Miss W. despises me and I 
e her very well." "But why 

She IS a lady and a compe- 
[ler who is trymg her best to 



instruct you, but you boys wont give 
her a fair chance." "Oh I don't know 
as I've anything much against her per- 
sonally. I guess it's really the English 
itself, after all." Seeing my puzzled 
look, he continued, "I don't know that 
I can make you understand, but I'll 
try. In the first place, none of us boys 
see any sense in it. It's just a waste 
of time. We'll never have any use for 
the sort of things we read or write in 
class. But that isn't the worst of it. 
All of us boys and some of the girls 
are sick of the everlasting gush about 
the beauties, of nature." "Why, Ar- 
thur!" I said, "one reason we study 
great poets is that we may learn to 
appreciate the beauty around us by 
seeing it through their eyes." "Maybe 
there's something in that," replied the 
boy, "but I know it would be better if 
some folks used their own eyes, and 
then there's lots of sham about these 
people that have so much love for na- 
ture on their tongues all the time — 
I've seen it before but Miss W. is about 
the worst. Whenever in our reading 
there is a word about a bird or a tree 
or a flower, she begins to gush about 
how she shares this or that author's 
passionate love of nature when really 
she doesn't know or care any more 
about it than that desk does and I don't 
believe half the authors who write so 
glib did either. They just wanted 
pretty words." 

"Miss \N. \s ^ Q.o^^^<^ ^x?A>5a^^> ^^ 
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don't be hasty in underestimating her 
knowledge/' I said gravely. "Well, 
I'll prove it to you," persisted the boy. 
"The other morning on the way to 
school she asked Tom 'What bird is 
that over there?' Tom said *Why, 
that's a thrush.' 'Ah yes! sweet song- 
ster of the English hedge rows' says 
she. It was a catbird. Another time 
he told her a blue jay was a skylark. 
She was perfectly satisfied and began 
quoting Shelly by the yard. Anybody 
can stuff her anywhere along the line 
on nature, that she claims to adore so 
much. She asked when the osage or- 
anges on the old hedge would ripen 
and whether they were as good as 
those from Florida. .We told her 'Bet- 
ter,' of course. She talks so prettily 
about the gambols of the innocent 
lambs and didn't know^ a flock of sheep 
when she saw them. She went home 
with the Briggs girls on Friday to 
their farm. It was rich. She had been 
telling in class that day how lovely it 
was to have *the clarion note of chan- 
ticleer usher in the rosy, jocund morn.' 
Well, Saturday morning the girls said 
she got up tired and cross because she'd 
been waked so early. Said she'd al- 
ways read of the peaceful quiet of the 
country but she'd take Chicago for 
rest any day rather than the racket of 
all those animals. Her harbinger of 
day had become a blamed noisy old 
rooster in a hurry I tell you ! And it's 
about the same with all the rest of it. 
She'll recite 'Flower in the Crannied 
Wall' beautifully but you just show her 
a wild flower or a butterfly or a curious 
stone and she'll hardly look at it. She 
despises us boys for having na sense 
of beauty because we won't talk about 
what we do feel Tom knows every 



wild flower in this region an( 
knows all the birds and all abou 
and the rest of us know a h 
times more about nature than s\ 
or her poets either. The tr 
right here. She talks so well on 
she doesn't know about or real 
and that makes us think it's th 
with all her favorite authors; 
get to hating them. Then she 1 
make us talk or write about wl 
do feel and a fellow isn't going 
that except to a real friend an) 
than he'd talk his religion, i 
guess likely she means all rigi 
concluded drearily, "but she ( 
understand us a little bit and 
thinks there's nothing in us wor 
ing to understand." 

Of course I urged that a lad 
had lived in a large city all h 
could not reasonably; be expec 
know things familiar to countr 
dren nor indeed to understand tl 
short acquaintance, etc., etc. 
ever, it was hard to keep from 5 
when that very evening Mil 
showed me an "Ode to Moth< 
ture," which she had just writte 

Next day, much to my surprij 
thur sullenly announced "I 1 
done a bit of my English." 
not?" "Because it's theme day 
can't write on the subject. I 
Winter Scene in Sir Launfal. . 
class have to do that." "Well, 
easy, surely. You've only to f 
description into your own v 
"But I haven't got any ozvn wo^ 
half the things that's in it. I 
saw most of them and I don't 
any other names for them. I'd \ 
use his words only put them in 
etvl. tVv^ mo\^ ^Kft^^^xvt I make 
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compared with his and if 
e it much, why,- she'll say 

to Lowell. As it's his 
not mine and I can only 
[ don't see any use in my 
11 never want to use those 
' own thought any time." 

was not good discipline, 
led to experiment a little, 
loose another subject. 
yon like to write about?" 
^er wanted to write any- 
:e composition." "What 
I enjoy?" *'Only Algebra 
ing." (That did not help 
^Vhat do you enjoy aside 
idies?" ''Nothin'. I don't 
I about anything. You 
J anything I could write 

you dont zvant to try," 
re! I don't." 
Dment's silence during 
^ eyed me narrowly and 
the evident hope that I 
I oflf entirely, I said very 

"If you have no thought 
on any subject, Miss W. 

wise to give you ready- 
o put into other words, 
elp you to a subject more 
yrou, but you're not even 
me what your tastes are, 
nothing for you. Write 

this or any other subject 
t the zvork you must do" 
\ at me hard, then said 
, of course, everybody's 
something. Honestly 
me just 710U' it's athletics 
link of anything else be- 

the last practice before 
ame and I'm not in it be- 
English." 
ro to D. iast Saturdav?" 



I asked. "Yes, and we had a dandy 
time." "I was not there but I'd like 
to hear all about it. Couldn't you 
write me a description of the day's 
trip?" "Why yes, I guess so but that 
wouldn't be an essay." "Suppose I let 
you off on the essay tonight so that you 
can practice with the boys; will you 
bring me tomorrow morning a com- 
plete story of last Saturday? I'd 
really like to know what happened." 
"Where would I begin? Tell me how 
to start out," said the boy eagerly. 
"Begin when you reached the depot 
here, tell who went and then give the 
story of everything that happened till 
you got back to the depot." . "How 
long must it be? A page? Two pages?" 
"Why, how can I tell? You must write 
till you've told it all. Long or short, 
don't stop till you get through. If you 
do this carelessly though, you'll write 
the required essay tomorrow." 

In the morning Arthur handed me 
four pages of foolscap closely written 
in a small but very neat business hand. 
"I sat down to do it in a page," he 
said, "but there was so much to tell I 
couldn't make it any shorter. I don't 
believe I ever wrote so much in niy 
life before and it came so easy too." 

The description was clear, well 
worded, interesting and, strange to 
say, entirely free from the technicali- 
ties of the game. At recess I handed 
it to Miss W. with the remark that 
presumably she would prefer to grade 
Arthur's theme herself and I hoped she 
would excuse my having let him take 
a different subject. Her eyes opened 
wide as she glanced at the paper. "Four 
pages!" she exclaimed. "He usually 
writes about four sentences." "And 
how neaiV s\ve coxv\:\tv>^fc^. ''\^'$.\^^^ 
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divided into paragraphs too." 

After school she remarked, "Why, 
that paper of Arthur's is just a splen- 
did description. I was quite interested. 
Fd never have suspected he had it in 
him. There were no serious flaws in 
the English either.'* 

"Arthur," she called, "Did you write 
this all yourself? It's fine." "Course 
I did. Nobody but us boys went and 
none of them would have helped me." 
"He's right there,"said Tom, "we're all 
too mad about his getting himself shut 
out of practice this week." "I'm going 
to give you 95 on that," said the 
teacher graciously. "I hope you'll do 
as well. in future." "Can't, unless you 




give me subjects I know something — 
about," said the boy as he walked off 

"Hereafter, Master Arthur wilM 
write good, long creditable essays iox=z 
me every week. This proves that h^s 
can do it. I'll never accept any such 
poor stuff as he's handed in heretc 
fore," said Miss W. In point of fad 
she never did get a good essay of an ____ 
sort out of Arthur, but her successo — 
Miss D., told me his compositior- — — 
were always of fair quality as ^^^ 
thought and usually well worded. 

(The second article in this serL. ^^ 
will tell how Miss D. managed to ma-X,,^ 
compositions a pleasure to the puj^i 35 
in Arthur's class.) 



Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Managemeat Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 
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Course of Study. 

V. 

THE IMAGINATION. 

The conception with regard to the 
nature of human life which has been 
suggested in previous articles needs 
now to be a little further developed 
'♦> order to show its bearing on the 
-*«on of children in 



terests and eventually in its purpose 
much of the life of the universe. Sucrh 
an energy creates obstacles to the reg- 
ular motor response to sensory stim- 
ulus by inhibiting that response wl».^r 
it fails to satisfy the ideal that exi^t 
as a sympathy or a social desire of tl 
personality. In this view the obsta^c: 
which stimulates human developm^ 
is one created bv the self because of 
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I maintaining the bodily or- 
his new function arises out 
Is of the energy which as 
is striving to extend the 
tidividual life so as to in- 
^ship with all life. Man in 
eet the needs of his human 
t have the power to know 
the facts coming within the 
Is experience in securing 
ing, and shelter, but any 
ill help him to understand 
f life. To the astronomer 
liscovered discrepancies in 

hypothesis the facts with 
lebulous stars are of more 
than facts about changing 
mmodities because his con- 
universal law are more in- 
is knowledge. To the child 
Follow his impulses to serve 
intent though his service is 
Lie recognition, the story of 
)r of the Lion and the 

the like are of more im- 
an *'to understand why 
I pastoral people lead a mi- 

education the function of 
greatly extended and man 
rise from an attitude of 
1 to one of assured knowl- 
f consciously directed par- 
1 the larger life of fellow- 
l universal law. The end 
ducation will determine the 
1 and the powers of the 
ich most attention is given. 
f human life now being 
requires that education de- 
iind in its function for ex- 
I life of human sympathy, 
, and aspiration, or, in the 



common phrase, make men and 
women. Only on this foundation can 
an adequate understanding of the 
growth of economic and industrial re- 
lations be secured and the true human 
attitude attained in preparing for ser- 
vice in these relations. 

Consciousness is both a quietly 
flowing stream reflecting pictures of 
every sensation or emotion or mem- 
ory reaching its surface, and also a 
swelling current of thought with 
power to move mountains. When the 
pictures are absent the current is 
either uncontrollably turbulent or stag- 
nant and choked with fixed images as 
in the insane. 

The first necessity in the child's ed- 
ucation is the strengthening and ex- 
tending of the imaging power of con- 
sciousness. To the small child the ob- 
jective world is a source of joys, of 
wonders, and of new experiences of 
many kinds. These he seeks to ex- 
press in language and to do this he 
must of necessity use old imagery in 
such a way as to give it new meaning ; 
that is, he must use language symbol- 
ically. This need interests him in all 
sorts of fanciful and imaginative con- 
ceptions from Mother Goose jingles 
to folk lore and mythology. Miss 
Wray and many other kindergarten 
and primary teachers have told fre- 
quently of the apt use children make of 
this imagery in expressing their feel- 
ings, when without it they would 
probably remain dumb. 

The child of school age soon grows 
away from the merely emotional atti- 
tude of a personal relation and has 
need of power to express simple ap- 
preciation oi l\vmgs vcv >^\€vc cy^w \^a.- 
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tions. He has become self conscious 
we say. But perhaps he is, rather, 
conscious of the inadequacy of any 
imagery he is able to use to express 
the more delicate shades of emotion 
which he is now beginning to feel. 

The new need for a means of ex- 
pressing the qualities and relations of 
things in a way to show their worth or 
beauty requires a much more exact 
imagery and use of language. A few 
teachers in primary and intermediate 
grades have realized just what was re- 
quired here. In the article following 
this Miss Wray gives some detailed 
suggestions for the kind of lessons 
that will help children who are begin- 
ning to feel the need of this power to 
express details of appreciation. If 
teachers are successful in giving this 
power they will be surprised at the 
added life and energy that will become 
available for the school work in third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. One more 
article will be given to the course of 
study in English before we take up 
other subjects. The article below by 
Miss Wray is used as a part of this 
discussion and should be read in this 
connection. 



Language Lessons in Primary Grades. 

II. 

To train the imagination of the lit- 
tle child and at the same time help him 
to express his thoughts in correct lan- 
guage, many simple exercises might be 
given. For instance, a whole series of 
very valuable and very interesting les- 
sons might center around the subject 
of windows, and I will suggest some 
workable plans that any primary 
teacher can easily use. 



For the first lesson let the 
draw a window, coloring the fi 
cording to their own taste. It 
drawn at the top of a sheet o 
leaving sufficient space below 
or three sentences. Then ii 
brightest and most entertaini 
tell the following little de< 
story : 

"Children, let's play this is 
dow in grandma's house. She 
the country, and it is summer ti: 
window locJcs out over the 
where white lilies are nodding, 
are red, red roses there, too, an 
pink ones just the color of 
cheeks., A little robin has b 
nest in the apple tree by the 
There are four baby birds in t 
The wind rocks the birdies' 
Brown bees fly above the flow 
white butterfly is fluttering c 
lilies. Back of the garden is 
hill, and grandma likes to w< 
sun rise above it every morning 
through the window and see 
can tell me something grandma 
her garden.*' 

If you have told the story t 
looking through the pictured 
as you spcJce, the children \ 
eager to enter into the play. Y 
provided pictures for their fai 
even the least imaginative child 
be able to give something in 
The answers will probably Ix 
thing like these: 

Grandma saw the white lili 
ding. 

Grandma saw the red, red ro 

Grandma saw the brown bee 
over the flowers. 

She saw the baby robins in ti 

SVve ?>^.\\ \\v^ \^\v\\.^ WUexfly. 
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I should insist on complete sentences, 
Ar^^riting each on the board as it is 
g-iven. Then let each pupil copy on 
his sheet of paper the story-picture he 
lilces best, and carry it home to show 
11-1 other. 

The next day, after the window has 
l>e€n drawn and colored, the teacher 
might say: 

"Yesterday you remember we talked 
about grandma's window and the 
things she saw in her garden. Today 
our story is about Teddy. He is a 
dear little boy who lives in a great city. 
His home is on the comer of two 
streets, and all day and almost all 
night, too, wagons and trolleys go rat- 
tling by, and many, many persons pass 
the house. When the day is almost 
over Teddy often sits by the window 
watching for his father. Sometimes 
while he sits there he sees the red sun 
gro down behind the gray church 
steeple. Sometimes he sees fluffy 
white clouds turn pink like roses. 
Sometimes he* sees the bright stars 
P^ep out, and the moon shine through 
^he darkness. Sometimes he laughs 
^^*hen a little girl skips past or a little 
t^y runs down the long street. When 
'^^ sat there last night what do you 
^hink he saw ?" 

Fo^ the next lesson let the window 
"^ drawn large and wide and call it 
^he schoolhouse window. By this time 
^ne boys and girls will be alert for the 
story which should always accompany 
^very picture. 

**In Bob's schoolhouse the windows 
^^^ wide and low. Every stormy day 
^^ J'ecess the boys and girls sit on the 
^oad window-sills and play games. 
*ne woods are close by and they can 
^^k out and see many pretty sights. 



Once Bob saw a little gray squirrel run 
up a chestnut tree. Sometimes he sees 
a saucy blue-jay picking seeds from the 
withered goldenrod. Rabbits make 
funny tracks in the w4iite snow. There 
is an empty nest on the lowest branch 
of a pine tree. Some red berries shine 
out against the snow. A snow-man 
stands at the edge of the woods. Yes- 
terday it snowed very hard. What did 
Bob see from the school room window 
at recess?" 

Before beginning the fourth lesson 
give the children a four-inch square of 
red paper and let them fold two cor- 
ners to the middle making a house, and 
after they have pasted it on a sheet of 
paper let them draw two small win- 
dows and a chimney. 

The story may be as elaborate as the 
teacher wishes. The following is 
merely a suggestion: 

"Children, this is Santa Claus's 
house. It stands on the top of a 
snowy hill where Christmas trees are 
growing. All around it are Santa's 
gardens and work-shops. If you should 
visit that strange place you would see 
queer fruit on the bushes and trees. 
Here in one corner by the fence stands 
the popcorn tree covered with yards 
and yards of pink and white popcorn, 
and -close to the house are rows and 
rows of trees bending under a load of 
peppermint canes and baskets. Of 
course there are orange, apple and nut 
trees, and plants covered with candy 
toys. In the woods under the Christ- 
mas trees are Teddy bears, and fuzzy 
white rabbits, and woolly dogs and 
sheep. Down by the barn are the 
wooden cows and hobby-horses, while 
on the benches outside the workshops 
are hundreds oi dc\\\^'5»^ -jJ^ \^aA^ \s>jt 
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little girls to hug. Santa came to the 
window a minute ago and looked out 
across the snow. What do you sup- 
pose he saw?" 

The window for the fifth lesson may 
be drawn and the . frame-work colored 
as in the first lessons. A little variety 
may be gained by pasting narrow strips 
of colored paper in the form of a lat- 
tice-work inside the frame, or simply 
drawing the latticed casement : 

"This is the window in a fisher- 
man's little cottage down by the 
ocean. 

"The great waves come rolling in, — 
boom, boom, boom, over the yellow 
sand. Far, far out on the blue water 
is a little brown boat. If you look 
through the window you may see the 
fisherman himself rowing steadily. 
The sun shines on the rippling water 
and on the fisherman's brown face. 
Those little children on the sand are 
his boys and girls. They are watching 
'father' as he goes away to his day's 
toil. When the sun is sinking and the 
white birds fly home 'father' will 
come back, too. Do you think they 
will be glad to see him ? What will he 
tell them he saw during the long day? 
What \\\\\ they tell him they saw while 
they watched at the little window for 
his return?" 

The teacher will readily think of 
other plans for using the windows, and 
of course other windows might be sug- 
gested; for instance, the lighthouse 
window in a storm, the church 
window, etc., but I have suggested 
enough to illustrate the idea. 

It will be apparent to anyone that 

helpful drill on the past tense of the 

verb be has been given, yet given so 

entertainingly that the child has un- 



consciously assimilated t 
form. The work may be ( 
children in the lowest prii 
as soon as they have learn 
and it is surprising how n 
are added to their vocabul 
way without conscious effc 
part. 

a holes are punched at 
each sheet, pretty booklet* 
made and tied with dain 
They might have the title 
Out of Many Windows," ar 
page could be nicely illust 
picture of a window cut fr 
vertising pages of a mj 
clipped from some story pa 

Too much of the writi 
never be required from th 
children, but I have never 
child who was not delight 
at least one sentence frorr 
to tell the story of the win< 
made, and, indeed, in my 
their ambition has been to > 
stories. 

The lessons may be give 
in higher grades as wxll, 
same degree of interest, a 
broader outlook on the wor 
encouraged by suggesting 
jects, as for instance, "Wl 
Eskimo Boy Saw from His 
"Looking from an Indian 
etc. 

There are teachers who 
reproduction lessons of thi: 
to deaden the child's origir 
objection is utterly nonsen 
primary child has a vivid i 
but it is undeveloped and 
and exceedingly narrow, 
teacher comes the fascinat 
Iraiwm^ ^wA. V^xo'a.deuiug it 
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-aas well said, "The little child stands 
>n the threshhold of fairy-land/' That 
s true, but someone must lead him 
>ver, or he will forever miss the magic 
jig^hts and sounds that wait within, 
and it is the same with his power to 
express himself in language. The 
i3rise teacher will so aid him that he 
A'ill never say, as I heard a boy of ten 
5ay the other day, 

"Oh! how I hate, hate, hate lan- 
guage work!*' 

But do not expect too much at first. 
If you ask a boy of five to look out of 
•tlie schoolroom window and tell you 
^^hat he saw, in eight cases out of ten, 
unless the child has had exceptional 
home training, he will answer, "I seen 
a cat," or "I seen a tree," or some other 
object. 

Now that is what some persons mean 

by originality. The boy saw the cat 

or tree and in his own way told you the 

Aought that crossed his mind. They 

forget that undoubtedly he had other 

thoughts, too. Probably if questioned 

"^ could recall the color of the cat, 

^nat it was doing, etc., showing very 

clearly that not thought, but training 

^ thought-expression, is lacking. Yet 

^^t same lack of training will, in time, 

^^den thought. 

It would be possible, I suppose, for 

Person to visit Switzerland and look- 

*S" from the summit of some majestic 

^^Untain see — a goat ! But if the per- 

^^ saw that, and that alone, how in- 

^^ibly narrow we should consider his 

>\Ver. of observation, how inconceiv- 

^*3^ limited his thought horizon ! 

^o let us not fear that reproduction 
^^ons of the kind described will de- 
^^^y the child's originality. Welcome 
^ little story-pictures he thinks out 



for himself, but constantly remember 
that one of the best gifts you can give 
him is the ability to express himself in 
well-chosen words. 

Angelina W. Wray. 



Observation Studies. 

SETTING PROBLEMS AND MEETING 
PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL WORK. 

I often wish my words could be 
made adequate to the task of carrying 
a real picture of a successful bit of 
teaching to the reader. This month I 
want to describe a whole school hav- 
ing some six grades including begin- 
ners and seventh and eighth grade 
classes with three other classes vari- 
ously advanced in the course between 
these grades. It is a country school. 
The leacher is paid $i,ooo a year now 
because the school is used by the Ma- 
comb Normal as an observation school 
for their students, but the teacher was 
paid by her district itself $750 before 
taking this place. This shows her 
power to meet the actual needs of the 
school of such a community in a way 
to arouse adequate appreciation from 
the pepole as well as- from the chil- 
dren. 

The first thing that struck me as su- 
premely good was the almost perfect 
unity of action between teacher and 
pupils in carrying out the work of the 
school. When one class was dis- 
missed the next came forward and 
tocJc their places as the others were 
leaving. Each knew the rather com- 
plicated program and every class 
seemed anxious for their turn with the 
teacher. Another thing was the 
teacher's watchfulness of the tempera- 
ture and vew\A\^\AOTv o^ *^^ \ci^\:o^. 
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There was heat enough but no special 
means of ventilation and the teacher, 
as the work went on, opened first one 
window and then another for a few 
moments thus keeping the air fresh in 
all parts of the room. 

But the secret of this fine union of 
spirit and effort in the work was 
found, of course, in the teaching 
power manifested in conducting the 
recitations and in directing the study 
of the children. The class of begin- 
ers were learning words by connect- 
ing them with vivid images of the 
things named and, where possible, 
with play activities. By the close of 
the recitation they had in mind a little 
story that could be illustrated by sim- 
ple drawings or paper cutting and the 
children were sent to a convenient 
table to work out these images. 

The second grade class were read- 
ing an Eskimo story in which the 
Northern Lights were mentioned. To 
image this required some effort. As 
an aid the teacher had brought a glass 
prism and by placing this in the sun- 
h'ght she threw the primary colors on 
the wall. As the recitation closed the 
children were asked to take colored 
crayons and paper at their seats and 
draw a picture of the Northern 
Lights. 

The seventh grade class was study- 



ing a geography reader and had a les- 
son on the life of some of the people 
of Europe. This recitation was soon 
joined with that of the eighth grade 
who had been drawing a map of Eu- 
rope and locating the natural and ar- 
tifical boundary lines between the dif- 
ferent countries. In explaining these^ 
boundaries the question arose as to 
whether a water or a mountain bound- 
ary gave the most protection. Eng- 
land, Spain and Italy were referred to, 
also the crossing of the Alps by Han- 
nibal and by Napoleon, and Napol- 
eon's failure to reach England. But 
the supporters of the mountain bar- 
riers were not silenced and a debate 
was proposed for a future day, three 
pupils being selected for each side. 

The reader will notice that every 
lesson closed with a problem of some 
kind left for the children to work out. 
The teacher's power to make these 
problems of vital interest to the chil- 
dren while connecting them also with 
the immediate lessons of the course of 
study is what gives life to this and to 
any school. 

The Macomb Normal School is 
working on some very interesting 
problems in the organization and use 
of material for the course of study 
which will be presented in our next 
number. 
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A REALIZED WISH. 

BY MABEL FI.ETCHER. 



Now there are down deep in every 
little girl's heart, strange fancies and 
-wonderful dreams that are never told 
-tio parents, and seldom to teachers'. 
^ut about some teachers, especially 
-those with pretty clothes and a sense 
of humor, there dwells a sweet quiet- 
xiess that causes may a bad little girl 
-to tell of the chewing gum in the ba- 
T>y's ear, many a good little girl to 
mention the eight ruffles on her new 
pink-sprigged dress, or the number of 
pieces of pie her brother ate for din- 
ner. 

Though she belonged to neither of 

these classes, being half bad and half 

£ood, Mollie sat one morning on a 

strip of rag carpet on the shady side 

of the house, and looked wistfully 

through the grey fence pickets into the 

^ext yard. There, swinging lazily in 

•^ green hammock, lay the divinity who 

^^ two more days, was to preside over* 

"^^xe third grade of the Dumfreville 

^^rhool. Though she wore a big apron 

^^x^er a strangely flowered Japanese ki- 

^^^^ona, and had a red paper napkin 

l^^oked carelessly through one of the 

^^^3ils of her hair, to Mollie's eyes she 

"^'X^as beautiful. There was that about 

^lie quiet comprehensive look of the 

^^rown eyes, the quick twist of the 

^^">iouth when she smiled that made 

^^lollie long more than ever to tell of 

^he dead doll down by the chicken 

^oop and the mud pies baking on the 

'%:in roof of the old red shed. 

From that red shed for two whole 
^^veeks Mollie had watched "Patty 
Leonard" as she bad beard her called. 



She had seen hei: take two pitchers 
when she washed the dishes, and rub 
their noses aggressively together; she 
had seen her wind the tea towel 
around her neck and pretend to 
strangle herself when a blue cup and 
saucer came crashing to the floor one. 
day. This, Mollie had at first viewed 
with round eyes, then as the weeks 
drifted slowly by, into her little heart 
there crept a desire to be noticed by 
Patty Leonard, this strange new 
teacher-to-be. 

So, sometimes, she sat on the edge 
of the old red shed and banged her 
heels and lifted up her face and sang 
of the babes in the woods, or the young 
lady who at^ so many little green jer- 
kins she got all pickled inside. Some- 
times she got her sister's zither and 
twanged its delicate strings, sometimes 
she romped noisily with the dogs, 
black Dexter and yellow Fritz, so that 
her mother often dropped her work 
and ran to the window to see what was 
the matter. But always Patty Leon- 
ard moved serenely around house and 
yard, and never once turned her quiet 
brown eyes toward Mollie when Mol- 
lie tried most to attract her attention. 

Mollie sighed now, as she wriggled 
her toes through a fat tuft of grass. 
The world is a very puzzling place 
when you are a little girl, especially if 
your mother doesn't care to read and 
your teachers know you. haven't 
learned the multiplication table. She 
had, though she had not realized it, 
given up all hope of drawing attention 
to herseU by ^.wy tvwsi^ %^^\x\fe\sRx \>Xr 
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tie brain could devise, and now she was 
centent to peek wistfully through the 
fence and wonder about the pretty 
Japanese kimona and the red napkin. 

"Mollie! Mollie!"- called her moth- 
er's fretful voice from the window. 
**You know I told you you had to go 
for meat. Now you come 1" 

Mollie scrambled guiltily to her feet 
and slipped into the house. So rapt 
* had been her mood that she looked al- 
most curiously at her mother, who,, 
with a piece of cookie dough clinging 
to her sharp chin, was emptying pen- 
nies and dimes out of a black pocket- 
book. 

For Mollie was big enough now to 
go to the butchershop alone. Every 
morning her mother tucked into her 
hand a quarter and a penny, and told 
her three times what to tell the fierce, 
fat man with the black moustache who 
stood behind a marble counter and cut 
up poor little pink pigs in such an off- 
hand manner. At first Mollie had been 
much afraid of this fat butcher; he had 
sharpened his knife so meaningly and 
had said such vague and terrifying 
things about what good sausage that 
little yellow dog of hers would make. 
Later, when she had found that this 
was but a stupid habit of his, she ig- 
nored him completely, and always 
gazed with steady eyes at the candy 
counter in the adjoining room. 

This morning, before she realized it, 
she found herself in the cool butcher- 
shop, her bare feet shuffling in the wet 
sawdust, and her chin pressed firmly 
down on the marble counter. The 
butcher reached for his biggest knife 
when he saw Dexter waiting outside 
the door, and swished it through the 



air, but Mollie only reached 01 
her cool package and trotted in 
next room to the candy counter, 
counter was presided over by a 
lady with beautiful piles of blom 
and a green Mother Hubbard 
chatelaine watch; a very agr 
lady, who spent minutes and m 
helping Mollie choose her < 
though a boy in the rear of the 
banged his coal-oil can vie 
against a box, and a cross-eye 
gentleman said "Damn !" and we 
at the side door. 

Mollie deliberated long betw 
heap of little licorice babies and j 
chocolate mouse with an elastic t 
which to swing him. She finally 
the black babies, and made hei 
eagerly to the door just as a lonj 
apron vanished into the butchei 

As she walked slowly acro< 
broad commons, her thoughts 
reverted to Patty Leonard. Sh 
never before realized that s< 
teachers had real homes and re: 
eryday clothes, .like common p 
until Patty Leonard's family 
moved into the house next her 
weeks before. All Mollie's pre 
teachers had drifted smilingly o 
some unknown region in the mo 
and walked crossly back into 
night. 

She put the cool beefsteak und( 
arm, and opened the candy sack, 
had forgotten to feed Dexter 
Fritz that morning, so instead o 
lowing her meekly they ran ov€ 
commons in search of bones and 
reled and snapped at each other 
they found them. 

Mo\\\e CT^wkd vuider the bar 
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fence that stretched across the south 

end of the commons, just as two stray 

dog's came up behind her. They nosed 

the beefsteak hungrily, and one of 

them growled a little before she could 

scT-amble to her feet. When she did 

so, and felt the strays tugging at her 

parcel, she gave a squeal and started 

to run. Now every doggie loves a 

beefsteak, especially after he has once 

smelled it, so that the strays ran too. 

De^tter and Fritzy ran, and barked 

lo-Licily and growled madly, for this 

rnrxst be some strange new game they 

h.3.cl never played before. Then across 

th^ commons trotted a wooly dog and 

3- criirly dog, expecting a fight. When 

tlae^y smelled the beefsteak, they ran 

"too. 

So Mollie ran and all the dogs ran. 
T^ In ere came into Mollie's heart a queer 
tLva gaging feeling, and then her nose 
stclaed. When she looked around her 
Tn^^rt seemed to stop beating a mom- 
ent:, then thumped so violently it 
seemed as if it must break her little 
"body. For behind her came dogs, 
hundreds of dogs, millions of dogs — 
all the dogs in the world! Oh, oh, 
oh ! They were biting her feet off, 
they were biting her arms off, they 
\vere biting Her head off 1 



"Mamma I Mamma !" screamed 
Mollie, and in her terror hugged the 
beefsteak closer to her and stood stock 
still in the midst of the leaping, bark- 
ing pack. Then she heard behind her 
a quick run of steps, and an authori- 
tive voice saying, "Hold still'." A 
hand reached down from somewhere 
and plucked the beefsteak from her 
frenzied grasp, and threw it to the 
snarling dogs. 

"Another irate parent to deal with, 
I suppose," remarked Patty Leonard 
grimly, as she unclasped Mollie's tense 
fingers from the front of her apron. 

Mollie looked up through her tears. 
She had felt at first only a sobbing 
sense of relief as she wiped her eyes on 
the ruffle of her dress; now she began 
to wonder a little. Two ragged holes 
made by her own frantic fingers, in 
the brown paper parcel in Patty 
Leonard's hand caught her eye. She 
looked at them, then at their owner, 
her eyes growing big. 

"Well?" said Patty Leonard, her 
mouth making a little laughing twist. 

Mollie opened her mouthy looked up 
again at the amused face, then clutched 
her licorice babies closer. 

"Do you — do you eat uvER?" she 
gasped. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD DE- 
CISION. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois has handed 
down a decision that the action of Mayor 
Busse in removing the members of the Board 
of Educcation of Chicago was contrary to law 
and that those whose terms of service have 
not yet expired are legal members of the 
Board. The ground of this decision is that 
none of the statutes giving the mayor the 
power to remove officials appointed by the 
mayor, apply to the members of the Board of 
Education. 



THE ILLINOIS TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The state meeting this year was a complete 
success, A spirit of harmony and of earnest 



effort to get together characterized all inter- 
ests and every discussion. The program -was 
excellent and thanks are due to Principal 
John D. Shoop, of Chicago, who took most 
of the burden of arranging it as a member of 
the executive committee. President D. B. 
Parkinson had an easy task in directing the 
deliberation. His president's address out- 
lined broad foundations for educational dis- 
cussion. Governor Charles S. Deneen made an 
excellent impression by his greeting and evi- 
dent earnestness of purpose in the care he 
proposes to give to the educational interests 
of the state, though he did not seem very en- 
thusiastic with regard to giving the educa- 
tional commission increased funds for their 
work. 

The great address of the meeting was given 
by Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, his sub- 
ject being "The Nation's Hope and Danger." 
The benefits and dangers to the nation from 
immigration was his theme. He showed the 
immigrant coming with heart filled with hope 
and with ideals of a land of freedom possible 
only to one acquainted with oppression and 
therefore invigorating to the native born. 

U. S. Commissioner Elmer Brown has given 
us a picture, in one of his addresses, of the 
great opportunity a polyglot school of for- 
eign and American children affords for ac- 
complishing the greatest purpose of all edu- 
cation, namely, an appreciation and under- 
standing of one's fellows. The hope, as Dr. 
Hirsch puts it, outweighs the danger in our 
consideration of this problem. 

One of the best discussions of the meeting 
was that by Charles W. French, of the Chi- 
cago Normal, on the adequate professional 
preparation of teachers. 

The section meetings .were a valuable fea- 
ture of this meeting. They were well attended 
and were the only places giving opportunity 
for a general discussion. It would be too bad 
to discontinue these meetings as has been 
proposed. 

Notice was given at the general session of 
a move to change the time of holding the 
state meeting to some time in October or No- 
vember when it is probable a much larger at- 
tendance could be secured. This has been 
found so in Michigan and in Wisconsin where -: 
the fall meetings have brought out several J 
times the usual attendance. 

Among other resolutions, the convention m 
passed one commending the governor's action m. 
in appointing an educational commission and^ 

one calling for an appointment of a commit 

tee of one hundred members of the associa 

tion to cooperate with this commission an c^i 
appropriating $600 for the expenses of such-^ 
committee. A motion to hold the next meet- 
ing at Peoria was tabled and the matter o^ 
tV\e pV^ic^ ol m^^tvcvvc left in the hands of th^ - 
execvLtW^ corcvm\\.Vt^. 1\v^ qJS«i^\^ ^^^^ are ^ 
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President, Edmund James, President of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana; First Vice- 
President, George W. Conn, Woodstock; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, E. E. Van Cleve, Mur- 
physboro; Third Vice-President, Miss Ger- 
trude M. Gregg, Pontiac; Secretary, Caroline 
Grote, Macomb; Treasurer, Charles Hertel, 
Belleville; Railroad Secretary, E. E. Ros- 
eter, Chicago; Executive Committee, S. B. 
Hirsh, Macomb, elected for one year to fill a 
vacancy; J. R Wooters, Carlinville, three 
years; Board of Directors, F. B. Ormsby, 
Chicago; S. H. Bolin,. Centralia; C. L. Greg- 
ory, Aledo; R. B. Templeton, Pinckneyville, 
and Miss Esther White, Highland Park; 
M! ember nominating committee National Edu- 
cational Association, Retiring President, D. B. 
I*arkinson, Carbondale. 



A MOVEMENT TO BE ENCOURAGED. 

A country teachers' association of Illinois 
Jias been organized, of which Miss Mabel 
V^™ey, of Macomb, is president. The asso- 
ciation has issued a wide-awake call to 
country school teachers asking them to study 
some particular problem connected with their 
^ork. A number of such problems are out- 
^*»^«<i by Prof. F. G. Bonser and include such 
subjects as heating, lighting, seating and 
<lecorating plans, social improvement through 
parents meeting, entertainments, visits to 
"^i^es, etc., consolidation of schools, games, 
c>I>ening exercises, and many problems in the 
coTirse of study. 

Charter membership can be secured by 
^^'^^iing 25 cents to the president and filling 
^>t»t application blanks that will be furnished. 



^^A.IL-STUDY DEPARTURE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

X.-ast summer a bill was passed establishing 
^; correspondence school as a department of 
Jr*^ State University at Madison. This estab- 
**^^es the crowning feature of the admirable 
^^xxcational system of that state 

Provision now exists in the state system of 
^^"^-^ cation whereby the large group of unclass- 
*»1^<1 adults of all ages and all degrees of ad- 
^'^•^^cement is guaranteed a responsible stand- 
^*"^i2ed system of instruction which may be 
^^*«"sued at home through the mails. This 
^^^ffc is being made largely practical. The 
^"^san or the clerk may receive elementary 
*^^ technical training; the professional men 
^^y utilize the new department for keeping 
j^'j^a.st of the additions research is constantly 
^^king in every field of knowledge; and the 
,,-,?5iH€r may earn a college degree, "learning 
^^]y!.*^ earning." 

-^^^.His establishes a new precedent for State 
t^ '"^crsities in extending educational services 
Ij^ ^A^ery productive interest in the state sim- 
^^'f to those so long and so effectively ren- 
13 ^^ by the agricultural colleges alone. This 
i^^^'^c aspect of President Van Rise's interest- 
stS l)oIicy of "making the University the in- 
^^Tient of the state." 



To Our Subscribers and to Others zvho may 
see this number of ^'School and Home Edu- 
cation.** 

Our readers have been very kind and even 
enthusiastic in expressing their appreciation 
of recent issues of "School and Home Edu- 
cation." ^ If you find this number of interest 
and value to you and worthy of your recom- 
mendation, will you not bring it to the atten- 
tipn of others who would appreciate it, also? 

In this number Mi^s Simonson has a most 
inspiring paper on Literature. It embodies 
the spirit of the great teachers of all time and 
is a Dfophecy that the modern school will hold 
steadfastly to its primary purpose of develop- 
ing the human spirit. 

The articles by Miss Wray and Miss Lampe 
suggest details in practice. The story corner 
has a delightful bit of literature from Miss 
Fletcher again. 

Our new illustrated department fulfills all 
of our promises for it. The writers are full 
of the enthusiasm of successful workers in a 
chosen field. They are teachers who have 
demonstrated the value to the school of the 
material they present. This department of 
sixteen pages is printed separately, also, and 
furnished for use in geography and nature 
study classes as supplementary reading. 

To support a journal of this kind costs not 
only labor but money as well. We must have 
an increased subscription list to maintain the 
standard we have set. Help us to do this if it 
is in your power. 



THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 
A preliminary announcement of the pro- 
gram for the superintendents' meeting at 
Washington, February 25 to 27 has been 
made. The main topics for discussion are (i) 
The Saving of Time and Energy in Public 
School Work; (2) a symposium on, The 
Place of Industries in Public Education; (3) 
The Nurture and Protection of the Physical 
Weil-Being of Public School Pupils; and (4) 
The School as an Instrument of Character 
Building. On Tuesday evening an address 
will be given by Hon. Willet M. Hays of the 
agricultural department on Agricultural In- 
dustries and Home Economics in Public 
Schools. On Wednesday afternoon the pres- 
ident will receive the members of the depart- 
ment in a body at the White House at 2:30. 
So^e of the names on the program are: 
Supt. S. L. Heeter, of St. Paul, and Supt. 
C. N. Kendall, of Indianapolis, for the first 
topic; James E. Russell, of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Prof, E. C Elliott, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Charles 
H. Morse, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Education Commission, Geo. 
H. Martin, of the Massachusetts State 
Board, and others for the second topic; 
Luther Halsey Gulick, physical director 
in the New York City Schools, G. E. 
Johnson of the Pittsburg vacation scKoqU> 
and Thomas ¥. W^TtK^v^Vcixv, ^>k^^\^'?\ ^w^^^^ 
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of the Boston Public Schools, for the third 
topic; Miss Margaret E. Schallenberger, of 
the San Jose, California, Normal, Mrs. John 
M. Glenn of Baltimore, and Miss Jane Brown- 
lee, of Toledo, for the fourth topic. 

The new Willard Hotel will be headquar- 
ters. Some concessions are made by the rail- 
roads in the territory east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, and by the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association. The Central Passenger As- 
sociation grants a rate of two cents a mile 
each way to the Buffal5 and Pittsburg con- 
nections and east of these points one and 
one-third fare may be secured on the certifi- 
cate plan. 

Washington should have the largest meet- 
ing of the department yet held. 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR CLEVELAND 
MEETING OF N.E.A. 

The citizens and teachers of Cleveland are 
actively supporting the very generous invita- 
tion extended by their Committee of Invita- 
tion at the Los Angeles Convention, and have 
already completed a local organization as 
noted below. The teachers of Ohio are form- 
ing plans to co-operate with Cleveland in 
making the next Convention a memorable 
event. 

The presidents of the various departments 
met in Chicago, December 30 and 31, to form- 
ulate and discuss the programs for the De- 
partments and General Sessions of the Cleve- 
land Convention. 

The Cleveland Local Organization is as fol- 
lows : — 

citizens' committee of one hundred twen- 
ty-five. 

Samuel Mather, President; jr G. W. 
Cowles, First Vice-President; Thomas L. 
Johnson, Second Vice-President; E. C. Bax- 
ter, Secretary. 

executive committee. 
F. F. Prentiss, Chairman; W. H. Hunt, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee; W. 
H. Elson, Chairman of Membership Commit- 
tee. 



THE LATEST SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
REPORT, OF THE N.E.A. 

The report of Committee of Seventeen on 
The Professional Preparation of High School 
Teachers is just issued. Reuben Post Halleck, 
Principal of Boys' High School, Louisville, 
Ky., was chairman of this committee. 

This report will reach all active members of 
the Association in the Los Angeles Volume of 
Proceedings, to be delivered early in January, 
1908. It contains an introduction, by the 
Chairman, Rueben Post Halleck, Principal 
Boys' High School, Louisville, Ky. ; Joint 
Recommendations on Courses of Preparation 
for High School Teachers, by the Committee; 
a Short Course of Professional Reading for 
High School Teachers in Service, by the Com- 
mittee, and eleven papers on the Preparation 
0/ High School TesLcherSy by the following 
members of the Committee: 
H. M, Barrett, Principal of High School, 



Pueblo, Colo.; Stratton D. Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Boston, Mass.; J. Stanley 
Brown, Superintendent of Township High 
School, Joliet, III; E. P. Cubberly, Professor 
of Education, Leland Standford Jr. Univers- 
ity; Charles DeGarmo, Professor of Science 
and Art of Education,- Cornell University; 
Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Education, Har- 
vard Univei'sity; E. O. Holland, Junior Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Indiana; 
C. H. Judd, Professor of Psychology, Yale 
University; George W. A. Luckey, Professor 
of Education, University of Nebraska ; George 
H. Martin, Secretary, Massachusetts State 
Board of Education; M. V. O'Shea, Profes- 
sor of Science and Art of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Also the following special articles by mem- 
bers of the Committee: 

Requirements and Standards for High 
School Teachers, Frederick E. Bolton, Pro- 
fessor of Education, State University of Iowa. 

The Professional Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Southern States, Edward 
F. Buchner, Professor of Philosophy and Ed- 
ucation, University of Alabama. 

Capacity and Limitations of Normal 
Schools in Professional Preparation of High 
School Teachers, John W. Cook, President of 
Northern Illinois State Normal School. 

Professional Training of Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools in Germany, Charles De 
Garmo, Professor of Science and Art of Edu- 
cation, Cornell University. 

The Present Training of Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools, Edwin G. Dexter, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois. 

Will the same Training in the . Normal 
School Serve to Prepare the Teacher for both 
Elementary and High School Work? John R. 
Kirk, President of State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

The report is printed in pamphet form also, 
125 pages, and can be secured from 25 cents 
from Secretary Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS. 

The London Times of November 20, ig07f 
speaks of the Rhodes scholars who arc attend- 
ing Oxford University, as follows: 

"Turning to the examination results in the 
Honour schools and for. the B.C.L. degree, the 
record shows that 8 first, 17 second, 14 third, 
and 2 fourth classes were gained by the schol- 
ars during the year. This probably represents 
a fair average of success, but it is clear that 
there is still for the men plenty of room in the 
upper storeys. Americans distinguished them- 
selves by taking 5 first to 3 won by colonials. 

"We notice that in the Freshman sports 
for the present year the new Michigan. 
Rhodes scholar has won no fewer than four^ 
firsts and one second, which must be some^ 
thing like a record achievement for a begin-' 

MAO " 

ner. 



A NEW BOOK. 

The Public- School Publishing Co. has 

cently issued a booklet of some sixty page^^ 

>nV\\c\\ V\^s \\\^ distinction of being the first pcd^ — 

aigogvca\ ^w\A\c^\AOTv ol N\v^ VvcvS ^N«t printed. -^ 
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They have published a number of books on 
other subjects of which a similar statement 
could be made and their increasing sale from 
year to year tends to confirm the conviction 
that the proverbial conservatism of the school- 
master is getting ready to admit a new modi- 
fying idea among the foundations of the pre- 
vailing process of teaching. This booklet is a 
statement of an educational doctrine in which 
the recently discovered facts of nature and of 
the soul, or personality, have been prominently 
recognized as important factors in directing 
the process of the education of the young. It 
IS a skeleton of an educational procedure that 
fully recognizes the mechanical element in the 
work of the school while it gives that promi- 
nence to the free personality with which ev- 
ery child is endowed by the Creator and which 
is essential to the growth of moral character 
wHich true education demands. The child is 
a machine, and, also, a free personality in the 
grerm. Whether the personsJity shall remain 
sulDJect to the machine, or the machine shall 
t>«<3ome subject to the personality depends 
tiI>on education. And, more than this, 
^''l^ether the personality shall choose the better 
^^''Fien the worse allures him, or shall choose 
tl^c worse when he knows the better, depends 
»I>on education. The battle is between the 
cl^ild as a child of nature and the child as a 
c^fcild of God: between the impulse of sense 
^K^^ the impulse of duty. This is the real 
<l't^cstion, the end of all other ends to be sought 
**> the school. 

The ** Pore- Word" of the booklet may 
^^Tow some light on the author's purpose 
J"^ writing it, and the others that are to fol- 
•^^'v. The application of the thought presented 
^J» Part I to (i) the work of the Elementary 
^^irhool, and (2) to the Hieh School will call 
*^^^^r two additional parts. 

The general title of these booklets is Physi- 
^Jogy and Psychology of Education; Part I, 
■^^lementary Education, is ready and will be 
^^^nt, postpaid for 25 cents. 



:.i^9Qis:-:i^;C>.i4t^: 



^e^OUTH, ITS EDUCATION, REGIMEN 

AND HYGIENE. By G. Stanley Hall, 

President of Clark University, 380 pages, 

doth. D. Appleton and Co., New York. 

This book contains the practical and espcci- 

^^'y the pedagogical conclusions of Dr. Hall's 

studies on Adolescence. It follows the text 

^^^ the chapters selected from the two large 

"^^lumcs on this subject with such minor 

F^^tigcs and additions as are necessary to 

Jy^tig the topics up to date. Superintendent 

S'- K. Kendall of Indianapolis has cooperated 

Jj^'^li Dr. Hall in making the selections that 

Ji^^^iald be of most value for study by teachers. 

£*;- chapter on moral and religious training is 

^^cd which is not in the larger work. 
I^^o readers of these chapters can fail to be 
^^^Kcsscd with the wide range and great care 



given to the study of all subjects related to the 
question of educating youth. Only two short 
chapters are given in this book to the prelim- 
inary studies of child nature, and of the 
muscles and motor powers. In general Dr. 
Hall's conclusions here are that some scope 
should be allowed to the child's instincts for 
primitive experiences and nature environ- 
ments. Tales, from literature and tradition, 
of heroes and of primitive virtues will help to 
save children from the dangers of precocity in 
assuming the forms of our highly organized 
civilization. One of Dr. Hall's strong sen- 
tences on motor powers states that "thought 
is repressed action ; and deeds, not words, are 
the language of complete men." In the child's 
brain the motor area controlling the hand is 
the most closely connected with the speech 
centers of any. 

The short chapter on industrial education 
emphasizes the fact that this work has only a 
utilitarian value and docs little *'to mature or 
unfold the physical powers, and may involve 
arrest or degeneration." He believes that chil- 
dren should receive training in more than a 
score of industries in order to extend the 
range of activities involved and to increase the 
adaptability of the students. 

The chapter on manual training and Sloyd 
is longer and emphasizes the thought train- 
ing involved. Tjie results should be "i. Abil- 
ity .to grasp an idea and embody it ; 2. Power 
to utilize all nerve, and a wide repertory of 
methods, devices, recipes, discoveries, ma- 
chines, etc.; 3. Knowledge of the history of 
the craft ; 4. Skill in technical processes.** 
Such results are not now sought. Not enough 
attention is g^ven the scientific knowledge and 
the thought side. Dr. Hall emphasizes also 
the artistic and ethical elements in this work, 
insisting that "conscience and beauty" inspire 
the worker, as urged by the arts and crafts 
movement The educational value of acquired 
skill lies in the power and freedom given to 
the attention in its use. "One stroke of atten- 
tion comes to do what once took many. This 
shooting together of its units distinguishes 
the master from the man, the genius from the 
hack." As another deduction Dr. Hall says, 
"truly spontaneous attention is conditioned by 
spontaneous muscle tension, whicH is a func- 
tion of growth — muscles are thus organs of 
the mind." This chapter shows how little has 
yet been accomplished in the full and right 
development of manual education. The two 
long chapters on "Gymnastics" and on "Play 
Sports and Games," are very scholarly and 
contain many wise suggestions. 

The last six chapters are concerned with the 
moral and social development of youth. The 
chapters on "Faults, Lies and Crimes" and on 
"Biographies of Youth" are full of carefully 
gathered and sifted facts. Many of the de- 
ductions for the care and development of chil- 
dren are brought out in Chapter IX on 
"Growth of Social Ideals.*' The small child 
wants to be saved by guidance from the fluctu- 
ations of his impulses that as yet have no well 
formed purpose. But the time comes when 
"the passion to x^^Wxt Ix^^^^xci^V^ '^^\ ^^'^^'^^ 
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sonal experience and to keep a private con* 
science is in order." If occasions call upon 
the youth to act with independence and from 
the highest possible ideal motives he "devel- 
ops the impulse and the joy of pure obliga- 
tion, and thus* brings some new and original 
force into the world and makes habitual guid- 
ance by the highest and best, or by inner as 
opposed to outer constraint, the practical rule 
of life." This is surely a reason for giving to 
high school students a share in the manage- 
ment of the order and social organization of 
the school. 

The strongest chapter in this great book is 
the one on "Intellectual Education." It is a 
severe arraignment of modern high school and 
college education. It is a plea for more oral 
work in elementary schools, more objective 
work by which keen realizations of situations 
are secured. Yet less object teaching with ap- 
peals only to the eye, is wanted in all educa- 
tion. Dr. ITall says of our school youth, "If 
their psychic operations can be called thought 
it is of that elementary and. half animal kind 
that consists in imagery, — they lack even the 
elements of imagination, which makes new 
combinations and is creative, because they are 
dominated by the sensory." Dr. Hall demon- 
strates, "that the soul of language as an in- 
strument of thought consists in this non-per- 
sentative element," by the facts of speech dis- 
eases. In the progressive aphasias, the words 
first lost are those of things and acts most fa- 
miliar, while the words that persist longest 
are those that do not designate the things of 
sense. The aged Emerson forgets tl>e name 
of his intimate friend but talks long of his 
beauty, truth, virtue, and happiness. 

The most iFar reaching conclusion to which 
the reader is led by this book is that no teach- 
ing is sound that does not have the largest 
possible amount of heart in it. "As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he." The essence 
of religious training is love and obedience. 
"If our love is deep, obedience is an instinct 
if not a religion." G.A.B, 



INTRODUCTORY SIGHT-SINGING MEL- 
ODIES. By E. W. Newton, 8vo., cloth, 42 
pages. List price. 22 cents, mailing price, 30 
cents. Ginn & Company, publishers, Bos- 
ton. New York, Chicago. 
The underlying principle of the music in 
this book is the illustration of problems with 
attractive, spontaneous melody instead of with 
mere notes. That is to say, every principle of 
elementary sight singing is illustrated in tunes 
which have the greatest amount of musical 
content possible, considering their simplicity. 

The melodies presented are pure, simple, 
and complete. They have been approved by 
the best melodic experts, who were purposely 
kept in ignorance of the educational nature 
oT their use, and that the child may grasp its 
meaning, each melody is phrased. Many of 
the selections* are musical settings of carefully 
selected verse. 

The book is intended to be used in connec- 
fion with the New Educational Music Course, 
bjr papils of tfie second grade. 



FRANKLIN'S AUTOBIOGRi« 

ted by Albert Henry Smyth, 

English, Central High School, 

Cloth, i6mo. 287 pages, with pc 

40 cents. American Book C< 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

This is the latest addition to D 

Gateway Series of English Texts 

one which should be read by ev< 

it tells in a clear and modest mai 

of the rise of a great man fron 

splendor, and contains lessons 01 

encouragement which can not .fai 

spiring. The introduction gives 

Franklin's career and achievem- 

notes furnish all needed help to 



HERRICK'S LABORATORY 
IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 
Hcrrick, B.S.A., Professor of '. 
Mississippi Agricultural and 
College. Cloth, i2mo. uo pag 
cents. American Book Co 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This laboratory manual makes 
the pupil to acquaint himself thi 
ual observation with a typical m< 
animal group, and to acquire 
knowledge of the processes and 
of that type. The types selected 
may be readily obtained in anj 
country. The directions for st 
and explicit, and are so arranges 
pil will have his observations da 
data thoroughly understood, 
tions for field work are also inc 
nate leaves, throughout the 1> 
blank for written notes to be 
pupil. 



QUESTIONS ON COLLEGE 
REQUIREMENTS IN ENG 
The University Publishing Cot 
coin, Neb., has issued a series of 
lets of about 30 pages each coi 
tions on a number of English cl; 
read in high schools. The list 
questions on Macbeth, Julius 
Marner, Ivanhoe and the Idylls 
Questions on other standard wo 
writers are in preparation. 

Most of the pamphlets are eq 
very appropriate introduction. Es] 
the one heading the questions 
The questions which follow are 
cording to the chapter arrang 
book treated and should pro^ 
both teacher and pupils. The 
been to help the student gain 1 
picture of the life of the times 
original novel or play treats; U 
a great master of fiction ; some 
plot construction ; a habit of int< 
acter; a lively interest in a w 
As Miss Sara Vore Taylor say; 
duction to the questions on Ivar 
is so much the most important 
that you must not let the questio 
VfYvail -^ow ^^Tvi^ot answer, your t 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



Charles W. French, 
''Training for the vice-principal of 
Efficiency/' the Chicago Normal 

School, made a valu- 
able contri b ution to the study of the 
schcx)l problem at the mid-winter 
rneeting of the teachers of the state of 
Illinois, at Springfield. All education 
is for efficiency, he claims. Specific 
fields of effort demand specific train- 
ing* in efficiency. The number of these 
specific fields has greatly increased in 
J'ecent years, and the demand for spec- 
^ific forms of training has correspond- 
*^^gly increased. Efficiency in some 
I^^rticular vocation does not, however, 
'^^eet all the requirements of an effici- 
^*^t life. This fact bids us stop and re- 
**^ct in our mad rush toward speciali- 
^•^tion in our educational institutions. 
Education is entering upon the 
^^^larse that leads to its establishment 
^^ an institution in human civilization 
^^^ equal rank with the secular and the 
^^ligious institutions — the state and 
^*^^ church. Education is not a mere 
^'■^xiex to the family, erected to per- 
^^^"m some family function; nor is it 
^ ruere servant of the state to provide 
^^ Avith citizens. It is to become, 
^^ther, an institution, which is to grow 
^^^t: of the ferment of the present an- 
^^gronisms between religious and secular 
*^fe, which institution is eventually to 
^ *^rt«g the secular and religious life into 
*^^rinony and formulate the law of all 



social life, secular and religious. It is to 
be "the parliament of nations in the 
federation of the world" in which man 
not only as a citizen of the world but 
as a child of God shall be represented. 
Through it is to be realized the in- 
junction, "Know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." 

Mr. French says: "Directly or in- 
directly the schools must furnish the 
remedy for the great and otherwise in- 
curable evils that afflict society. They 
are not responsible for these evils, but 
they are under an overwhelming re- 
sponsibility for the rectification of the 
individual life and its consequent pow- 
erful reaction upon society." 

"Efficiency in teaching is not an ab- 
straction nor a theory, but it means 
efficient men and women who shall 
take the ignorant and . untrained chil- 
dren and after a term of years turn 
them out into the world in full posses- 
sion of themselves and with all their 
powers trained to service." 

The first element of efficiency, in 
the schools and in their product, is a 
sound body well under control of the 
personality: — a good machine. Soul 
efficiency means knowledge that gives 
a broad outlook, and ability to use this 
knowledge to gain more knowledge; 
ideals "of helpfulness, and an uplift- 
ing influence upon others; and a ra- 
tional and abiding happiness." Re- 
duced to its lo>Ne%\. \era\%, ^^^\^^^ 
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seems to be energy or purpose wisely 
directed. Purpose is active will-as-de- 
sire, and knowledge is its guide to 
achievement. The speaker declares 
that "never before in the history of the 
world have the nations bestowed so 
much thought, and time, and money 
upon the education of their children. 
Yet we have failed as yet to solve the 
vital problem of efficiency." One rea- 
son for this is that we have limited our 
efforts to the making of the machine 
to be used by the child in his education 
without training the personality — ^the 
purposive will — to make use of it. The 
personality is the motive force which 
moulds itself into a vessel of honor or 
of dishonor according as its ideals are 
high or low; and knowledge directs 
the force. Why will the school neglect 
the training of the essential thing, the 
purpose, because of its superior adora- 
tion of knowledge? The school fails 
in securing even efficient knowledge 
because the learner is stimulated by no 
earnest purpose and no conviction of 
the usefulness of the knowledge he is 
set to gain. 

We take it that the author of this 
address holds that whether the school 
would give to the child efficiency, or 
give it to the college student, or to the 
university graduate, or to the graduate 
of the Normal School, it must follow 
one and the same method of procedure. 
Every personality is ever desiring to 
realize some purpose, noble or ignoble. 
It is up to the school to plant worthy 
purposes which the learner shall de- 
sire to achieve and shall seek for 
knowledge to direct in their achieve- 
ment. This is what we mean by culti- 
vating personal initiative. 



A Movement of 
Qreat Promise* 



The recent cc 

tion of industria 

cationists in CI 

assembled for 

promotion of a movement amon 

people for industrial schools, 

from the schools for general educ 

Massachusetts has led off with 2 

propriation of a sum of money 

used in studying the question ( 

ganizing an industrial school at < 

ent centers of population in the 

As we understand it the object 

make these schools a substitute f< 

an improvement upon the appi 

system of former years. This s 

as it now operates is controlled 1 

labor union, and the number < 

prentices is determined by the 

Its purpose is to maintain a sc 

wages by limiting the number 0I 

petent workmen. The ind 

school would seek to educate al 

wish to learn a trade and at the 

time afford opportunities for g 

education needed by every inte 

workman. This seems to open tli 

for the solution of a difficult pr 

The present public elementary 

has all it can do — and more oblig 

than it is meeting — to conduc 

child through the elementary sch 

as to afford him the best opport 

for information and training in 

elements of life that are the foun 

of success in any pursuit. !^ 

training has its place in this p 

nary period; but it has its pla 

cause of its vahie in promotin 

general education. It and kindr 

ercises of a physical nature wc 

generations neglected in the sch( 

cause the people did not know ' 

timate relation between the n 
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system and the spirit, or personality, 
which is the real child. The child 
mtist come into self-mastery and attain 
self -consciousness through his subjec- 
tion of his nervous system to his con- 
trol in the pursuit of worthy ends. The 
system of voluntary nerves is the first 
field for disciplines. We are beginning 
to learn what the real person can do 
in disciplining his supposed "involun- 
tary'* nerves to his will. This disci- 
plining of the nerves — the controlling 
force of the body — results in a disci- 
pline of the psyche, and it is the 
shortest road to the psychic mastery 
of himself as spirit. The end of all 
education, worthy of the name, is the 
culture of the spirit, which is the real 
nian. All else is no more man that is 
<^hinipanzee. 

Now the contention is that the com- 

^Tianding function of general elemen- 

^ry education is the exercise of the 

psyche in the pursuit of worthy ends, 

^iid so place him on the highway of 

'Maturing into worthy character in the 

'^igrher schools or in the school of 

Social life. Any less aim is paltry in 

^^niparison. 

If the serious work of training for 
^^^e industrial pursuits can be relegated 
^^ an industrial training commission, 
^^ in Massachusetts, the control of the 
^^rnmission being independent of the 
S^neral public school system, it seems 
^l^a.t the first step has been taken to- 
"^^sird providing for that special educa- 
"^^on for specific pursuits in life which 
^l^e school for general education can- 
not do. There are difficulties and dan- 
gers in the way but it is the special 
*iinction of the American people to 
^^nnount difficulties and circumvent 
^^ngers. 



Teaching 
English and 
Spelling. 



In former numbers we 
have published an ex- 
haustive' study of 
spelling in the ele- 
mentary schools of Trenton, N. J. It 
was made by the then superintendent 
of schools, B. C. Gregory, now in 
charge of the schools of Chelsea, 
Mass. It is, without doubt, the most 
illuminating report upon the subject 
ever published in this country. The 
method of the investigation was rig- 
idly scientific, and the revelations are 
suggestive in the extreme. Of course, 
there would need to be other like in- 
vestigations in that and other system3 
of schools to give sufficient data for 
the discovery of a general law for all 
schools, but the results of this single 
study are none the less valuable on 
that account. It shows how each 
teacher can find a law for his own 
school. No one can now say that he 
has tried all methods of improving the 
spelling who has not studied Mr. 
Gregory's report. Since it was pub- 
lished in this journal the few reprints 
made by the publishers have been ex- 
hausted, but others will be made as the 
demand for them grows. If a super- 
intendent or principal will follow Mr. 
Gregory's plan, and test his own 
schools in a similar way, he will prob- 
ably learn what will be more valuable 
to his own conditions than is this re- 
port, and he will arouse an interest 
among his teachers which will set the 
entire corps to studying the problem. 
At least one-half the time now de- 
voted to learning to spell, in four- 
fifths of the schools, is worse than 
wasted because of our crude method of 
teaching. We need to make a new 
survey of the route before again con- 
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icting the children over the old one. 

The response that has been made to 
lis spelling report by those principals 
vho wish to have their teachers study 
t shows that publicity is all that is 
needed to stimulate teachers to a sim- 
ilar study of their own classes. 

How to teach successfully the ele- 
mentary schools to speak and write 
English grammatically is another 
problem. Superintendent Gregory has 
made an equally illuminating investi- 
gation of that matter by a similar 
method. This will appear in the two 
or three succeeding numbers of this 
magazine. 

William Hawley Smith said once, 
in a communication to this magazine, 
that the teacher "should put the grease 
where the squeak is." These two con- 
tributions of Mr. Gregory set forth a 
sensible method of finding where the 
squeak is. His suggestions how to ap- 
ply the grease are equally sound. 



What U 
Success? 



Every human being 
is, from the begin- 
ning, a self-originat- 
ing and self-directing 
force or will. This energy wtters it- 
self as feeling, at first ; later as choice ; 
later as judgment; and last as reason. 
These phases of its activity are all cre- 
ations of the primal will or ego by 
means of which the human being 
comes to know himself and his envi- 
ronment. 

The school receives this personality 
at the age of six years with all the ac- 
cumulated experiences which have re- 
sulted from the reaction of the child 
upon his environment. He has re- 
sponded to his environment spontane- 
-•,clv as it attacked him, and his asso- 



ciations with the family have helped 
him to put such order into these reac- 
tions as are needful to union in the 
family life. The order of the famiU 
life is reproduced in the child, for th« 
family is his commanding envirom 
ment. That stimulates him in his pu^ 
poses, his desires, and his methods c: 
realizing them. The family plac 
greatest emphasis upon the chilc^ 
purposes and desires — his intention 
The orderly achievement of these 
important but not so vital. 

This influence of the family is a 
cializing one but limited to the fanm. -i 
The child without brothers and sis"^i 
who are children is unfortunate. TB 
family life is wanting in a neces^s 
educative influence. He is apt to 
handicapped when he enters the schi.cz 
He has not taken the first step tow.= 
freedom best taken in the fam_ 
which is to regard another's freed- 
as well as his own. 

The bottom purpose of the schooH 
to put order into the feelings, the p 
poses, and the knowledge of the lear 
ers. It was once called the "disciplr 
of the mind," more commonly "cK; 
acter." 

From the beginning education 
had this end in view, in the mindi 
the master thinkers of the world, 
different methods of attaining the 
have prevailed at different times, 
prevalent slogan just now is "soc 
the child." The main influent 
family and society has been di 
for ages toward socialization. * 
acter" is but another name for ; 
cient member of society. Th 
socializing influences today th; 
not so promient in the past. Tl 
a numerous class of industrial 
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not known before the recent harnessing 
of the forces of nature to machines. 
The mastery over these forces has 
made the vast accumulations of wealth 
of recent years easy, and ministered 
to man's love of power. Society is 
money-mad as it has never been be- 
fore in modem history. Struggle for 
the power of wealth has taken the 
place of that for power of the sword, 
or of political influence, especially 
with Americans. Education is pan- 
dering to this greed for power by the 
over-emphasis it is placing upon that 
phase of education that leads toward 
- ^vealth. A millionaire is more hon- 
ored by society than is a man, pro- 
vided he is not a miser but is a man 
of power who uses his wealth to in- 
crease the wealth of himself and oth- 
ers. The schools are not setting their 
f^ces hard against this social degen- 
^i"ation by making ideal manhood the 
SToal of educational endeavor. They 
^I'e sending out graduates devoid of 
h^grh moral purpose because a high or- 
^^r of manhood has not been the 
^"^^^ndard by which their success has 
*^^en measured. This holds good 
^'^hether the products of our universi- 
^^^s, our colleges, or our high schools 
^^*e considered. But it is true as it has 
^v^er been that the highest order of 
y^^xihood is sure of the highest success 
^^ any institution of society of which 
^^^ becomes a member. Every one is 
^He architect of his own fortune 
^^Hether it be s)anbolized by a palace or 
^ tiovel. If the young of this genera- 
^^on could come through their prepara- 
"^ioii for life with the controlling con- 
viction that the achievement, of the 
^igrhest order of manhood is the high- 



est success in life, the gross evils and 
corruption of the present generation 
would be unknown to that which will 
follow it. 



Under a new regime 
Superintendent in Washington City, 
Chancellor. Mr. Chancellor was 

chosen Superintend- 
ent of Schools only a few months ago. 
Washington now has a Board of Edu- 
cation elected by the citizens, which 
takes the place of a committee com- 
posed of members of Congress. 

For a time there was harmony ; then 
discord arose, and finally a change of 
superintendents was declared. There 
was evidently a misfit, but that is not 
a new experience for Washington City. 
There are not many superintendents in 
the country who would undertake to 
steer the school-ship of our National 
Capital between the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of that strait. For years political 
influence on the one hand, and private 
advantage on the other have made the 
waters dangerous even to a seaman 
favored by the gods. 

Mr. Chancellor is a scholar and a 
thinker. He is a man of unfaltering 
courage and of strong convictions,, 
qualities that have to be tempered with 
divine patience, infinite amiability, and 
the wisdom of the serpent, to master 
such a situation. Our brother and sis- 
ter nations — if we have any sisters — 
must not judge the United States by 
its capital. This is not France. The 
capital is not the nation. 

We congratulate Mr. Chancellor if 
he has come out of it "with his hat." 
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COMMON SENSE IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 



BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 



We have arrived at a period in the 
(development of arithmetical knowl- 
edge when it is entirely proper to in- 
vestigate how this knowledge as a sci- 
ence has grown up or come to pass, 
and how certain facts have been un- 
folded and are now worked ; how oth- 
ers have grown old and decayed, been 
changed, or reconstructed, and some 
of them reorganized, so that the vital 
question now is, how should this 
knowledge be brought into practical 
use in its presentation to learners ? 

To be historical is our first duty be- 
fore being predictive and before elab- 
orating and forecasting results, but 
this phase I shall not attempt. How- 
ever, since the appearance of Nicholas 
Pike's arithmetic, published one hun- 
dred and ten years ago at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, American authors and 
teachers have been diligently engaged 
in collecting, testing, relating, and 
combining arithmetical facts and their 
applications, but comparatively noth- 
ing has been done in interpreting the 
meaning or significance of these facts. 
The tendency to push out and to ex- 
plore' to the uttermost limits in this, 
science, as in all sciences, should be 
balanced by that other and more im- 
portant tendency to analyze and to 
classify the data accumulated. It is 
this latter process that I invite atten- 
tion to in this discussion, covering in 
general two phases of the subject: — 
The teaching of Primary Arithmetic 
and of Common School Arithmetic. 



I. — PRIMARY ARITHM 

Experience has demons 
pupils should begin number 
side of mere counting by 
Crete material, intersper 
enough abstract mechanica 
give vigor and energy to i 
there is real danger in keepii 
concreting number work 
The danger is greater and 
numbing when it is carri< 
than when it is not used at 
it is not used, the knowledj 
degrees will percolate thi 
learner's mind and become 
nent acquisition. 

Instead of keeping a be 
ing tables and exercises pe 
these tables, including ir 
fractional problems which 
indefinitely multiplied and e 
is now done by some auth 
ever the pupil or class has 1 
table by doing it and has h£ 
lustrative and practical e 
test and fix this knowledge 
it reasonably stable, a 
should be attacked without 
applies to all phases of lum 
dirt, animal, and vegetable 
— measuring, weighing, ai 
which now engross so n 
time and attention of teach< 
pils in the lower grades of c 
This remark applies with • 
to getting the multiplicatioi 
similar work that should 
by sheer will power rather 
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doric by that long, unscientific process 
e>ct:ending over half a pupil's school 
li£^. Briefly, then, the whole situation 
o£ primary arithmetical teaching can 
be summed up in this statement: — 
Wlienever a pupil or class has learned 
one table, process, or method fairly 
well, let him pass quickly to something 
else. It should not take months to 
biaild up a crude concept in even a 
child's mind. Occasionally the skillful 
teacher will dig backward into the 
1^3.mer's past experience in order to 
a.scertain how well his past experience 
nn.ay have been remembered. The 
teacher while standing at the present 
E>oirit of the pupil's attainments, is al- 
XiN'^s.ys testing old areas of knowledge as 
vv^^ll as pointing out new and unex- 
plored regions. 

Xn the first and second years of the 

<r Wild's school work, he will, if he has 

l3een properly taught and given a 

<rl-i3.nce, learn all the common tables of 

"xraLliie, weight, extension, surface, ca- 

-pacity, and time, by doing and experi- 

''^^enting with them, — besides getting 

^lear notions of whole numbers and 

fractions, and by comparing one num- 

^r with another, he will have taken 

^^1 the elementary steps in ratio and 

percentage except, probably, that of 

simple interest. The only thing to 

learn here is a term, per cent., or what 

P^^ one number is of another. This 

*^incl of work is simply laying a con- 

^rete foundation upon which to build a 

'^thematical foundation. But if this 

*^incl of beginning work is carried too 

^^y or continued too long, it weakens 

^^ pupil's mental powers, because he 

^^^1 habitually think in things when 

^^ primary object is to enable him to 

^*nk in symbols. Some good teach- 



ers never know when to let go of a 
thing^of this kind, but hang on like the 
boy who depended on inflated bladders* 
while trying to swim, long after he 
should have thrown them away. A 
table should be employed just as long 
as the pupil is learning it by doing it, 
but as soon as he can tell intelligently 
what he has done, and how and why, it 
is a waste of time to keep on digging 
at it longer. Going over and over the 
same thing is disheartening and the 
learner is fully conscious of the fact 
that he is getting nothing that he did 
not already know, except, possibly, 
some new combinations now and then 
that involve no new principle. Edu- 
cation is a continuous advance and un- 
foldment, — not a standstill business. 

II. — THE COMMON SCHOOI, ARITH- 
METIC. 

There is no other science in which 
the subject matter is so scattered and 
in such reckless and irrational confu- 
sion as are the subjects in our school 
arithmetics, unless it be our English 
Grammar. To illustrate, — we have 
Simple Addition, Addition of United 
States Money, Addition of Decimals, 
Addition of Denominate Numbers, 
Addition of Fractions, occupying five 
separate and independent divisions of 
the text-book, and the same contains in 
respect to substraction, multiplication, 
and division. The discussion of one 
of these subjects, Addition, is equally 
applicable to each of the other three, 
and w^ll apply with equal force to each 
of them. What is said in this connec- 
tion is for the benefit of those pupils 
who use the common school or ad- 
vanced arithmetic, although the sug- 
gestions can be followed as well a year 
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or two earlier in the course, since they 
presuppose a mastery of the element- 
ary processes — of reading and writing 
numbers, addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. 

In Addition of Simple Numbers, 
United States Money, and Decimals, 
the only new element is the decimal 
point, and that if not learned before, 
has already been used in writing dol- 
lars and cents in figures. Children in 
the second grade can learn to use the 
decimal point in writing numbers of a 
mixed character as well as when they 
are twenty years older, and they will 
do it very intelligently with a little 
practice. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to make the addition of decimals or 
any other phase of decimal treatment 
a separate chapter after the prelimi- 
nary drill in the first and second 
grades. A little attention to the deci- 
mal point is all that is needed. Deci- 
mals are added in the very same way 
precisely as are whole numbers, noth- 
. ing more, and there is nothing new in 
the process of subtraction. It requires 
a little attention to teach beginners to 
read and write decimals, but they will 
like it. In multiplication and division, 
the teacher gradually extends the work 
so as to include the uses of the decimal 
point by counting the decimal places 
and then adding them or subtracting 
as the problem requires. Two or three 
illustrated problems will be sufficient 
for most pupils. 

When it comes to denominate num- 
bers, the new element in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, 
is the use of tivo scales of values, the 
first of the Arabic system already 
known, the other of our Tables of 
Measurement. From the beginning. 



after the preliminary developme 
drill, let problems in denominate 
bers constitute part of the regu 
ercises in the daily work. The 
idea now is to accustom the 1< 
to think of additions as one ad 
substractions, multiplications, a 
visions, each as an entire proce* 
slight variations owing to the 
of numbers represented. 

Thus, instead of spreading 
subjects throughout the cot 
school arithmetic and in the mc 
vanced arithmetical teaching, 
matter should be grouped and 
according to its nature, and all r 
arranged accordingly. Each j 
should le^d to a universal princi 

Square and cube numbei 
THEIR ROOTS. — If there is any s< 
putting a discussion of sqtia 
cube numbers in the back of the 
metic, fenced off by themselves, 
never found it out. Applicati< 
these processes pertaining to ! 
areas and volumes may be pos 
till later in the course. 

As the pupil is learning the 
plication table, however he may 
he should be instructed that a n 
multiplied by itself is called a 
number. There are twelve 
numbers in the multiplication 
and he should know when and 
number is called a square numlx 
by MMsquaring it, he finds the n 
itself which is its root. With ; 
help he will soon be "squaring 
only whole numbers, but f ractior 
then 7/nsquaring them, or findinj 
square roots. Similarly, cube; 
their roots may be presentee 
learned. This beginning, at 
should be made in the second < 
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later than the third grade of all our 
schools. When I have asked little chil- 
dren to square or cube a digit for me, 
understanding what I meant, they did 
it mentally, and with small numbers 
which are perfect squares or perfect 
cubes, they will separate each into its 
equal factors and tell me what they 
are. Thus all gopd teaching is contin- 
ually looking forward as well as back- 
ward. 

Ar^as and souds.— Areas or surfaces 
are measured by the rectangle. Since 
in practice all plane triangles fall under 
this species of measurement, economy 
of effort lies in the direction of bring- 
ing- all surfaces into this category, in- 
stead of having the major part of them 
put in the back of the book under the 
head of Metisuration. In finding the 
^reas of circles, cylinders, pyramids, 
^ones, and spheres, there is only one 
'^^w element introduced, — that is, the 
'"^tio of the circumference to the di- 
^'■^aeter of a circle. This value has to 
*-^^ learned and retained, and it is the* 
^^^^ly new element not previously in- 
^'^^c3ed in the rectangle or triangle. 

XVhen it comes to the treatment of 

^^^lids in Arithmetic, after the pupil 

*^^^s learned solid or cubic measure, 

^^S"ain there is nothing new except the 

"^^•lue of the same ratio to be consid- 

^"^^id. The right rectangular prism, in- 

"Y'^^l^ving length, breadth and thickness, 

ivist as areas involve length and 

y^^eadth, is the measuring unit. From 

'^''^ we get the volume of the pyramid, 

Cylinder, cone and the sphere. ' The 

discussion and presentation of solids 

should not be placed in the back of the 

^^^t-book for the pupils to learn when 

they are almost ready to go to the 

^€rh school, but should be mastered 



early in their arithmetical work. 
There are properties of these areas and 
volumes that may be and should be 
postponed, as is the case of similar 
areas and volumes and the extraction 
of the roots of numbers that are not 
perfect squares or cubes, but the main, 
essential properties should be illus- 
trated and taught much earlier in the 
course at the time I have indicated. 

Percentage and its application. 
— This subject should be taught 
chiefly before the pupils ever take up 
a text-book. If I say, "6 is what part 
of twelve, or 18, or 24, or 36?" the pu- 
pils understand well what I mean. But 
if I say, '*I2 inches is one hundred per 
cent of a foot, what per cent of a foot 
will 6 inches be? 4 inches? 3 inches?" 
here I have simply introduced a term, 
a word, nothing more. After a lesson 
or two, using per cent., ratio, or rela- 
tion, the children will solve the mental 
problems given to them as readily and 
with the same facility that they do 
when we say, — "6 is what part of 12?" 
or what relation "6 is to 12," or "12 
is to 6?" 

In the lower grades all the various 
exercises in percentage can be taught 
to the pupils, and the term per cent. 
used, except in the subject of Interest 
which may be left over till the pupils 
are further advanced in their knowl- 
edge of arithmetic. Training begin- 
ners along the lines I have mentioned, 
will save at least two-thirds of the time 
now devoted to percentage and its ap- 
plications. 

Interest. — In teaching Interest to 
pupils teach one good method and 
make it cover all cases. Children 
should, through their "savings banks' 
deposits," learn how to compute Com- 
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pound Interest, and it will be time well 
spent if teachers will devote a lesson 
or two to "Wild-Cat Schemes of Spec- 
ulation." 

The underlying idea in all I have 
endeavored to present is to bring mat- 
ters that are closely connected into 
groups, and to teach by and in groups, 
and save the learners from floundering 
in the interminable meshes of details. 

Testing for accuracy. — I put lit- 
tle emphasis on the form of the work 
the pupil does; so that it is neat, the 
steps connected and consecutive, and it 
can be read and easily understood by 
anyone is as much as should be re- 
quired; the content is the important 
element. However, from the begin- 
ning of the common school arithmetic 
the pupils should be given methods for 
testing his own work as to accuracy, 
and as to time-saving expedients, es- 
pecially in the four foundation opera- 
tions by casting out the nines and other 
devices. Short cuts should always be 
encouraged in solving problems or in 
getting results, but these short cuts 
must be correct. 

Data to be remembered. — There 
are certain arithmetic constants that 
should be committed to memory and 
held ready for instant use ; such for in- 
stance are the number of rods, yards, 
feet, and inches in a mile ; the number 
of acres in a section of land ; the num- 
ber of grains in a pound Troy, and the 
number of grains in an avoirdupois 
pound; the number of cubic inches in 
a cubic foot; the number of cubic 



inches in a bushel ; the number of cub 
inches in a gallon; the number of dL 
grees in a circle, and how the day at:r 
year are ascertained, etc. 

Books to be used. — For the fi- 
two or three years no text should 
placed in the pupil's hands, but mi 
concrete work and abstract mecha 
cal exercises, written and oral, shc^ ■ 
be used, and the two should be al^^ 
equally divided. This is the period 
drill. At the middle of the Tl 
Year, an Elementary Text shoulcz 
taken up in which concrete and 
stract, oral and written, exercises, 
combined. All preliminary work sh< 
be decidedly slmrp and incisive. 

This should be continued from -^)ne 
to two years, and then followed l> ^3^ a 
common school arithmetic under the 
grouping of subjects as I have alr^^^dy 
outlined. During the last two or thm ree 
years the pupils should be subjected to 
a treniendotis drill in a good mew^^^^ 
arithmetic. This work should be dcr^r^^ 
without the use of a pen or a peiL^^^^^' 
and it should be what its title indica^ -t:^s 
— Mental, not ciphering. 

The upshot. — By teaching 
subjects along the lines I have marl^^^ 
out, from one-third to one-fourth 
the time now set apart in our course 
study for arithmetic can be devoted 
other subjects, and the pupils will 
stronger in their work, and will kn 
when to use their arithmetical kno^ 
edge without headlines on each 
telling them just when to add, &- 
tract, multiply, or divide. 
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WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 



MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 



Miss D. was a young teacher who 
had been promoted from the seventh 
grade to fill the high school position 
made vacant by the resignation of Miss 
W. Unlike that lady, she had not had 
the advantages of a college course, 
but native talent for teaching, several 
years training in a good Normal 
school, and enthusiasm for her work 
combined to make her a successful 
teacher. In the English classes she 
niade the study of character and more 
especially of the motives back of ac- 
tions her main purpose in teaching 
standard literature. She gradually in- 
duced free expression of opinion about 
theni among her pupils. 

For about three months I had a 
grood chance to watch the progress of 
-Arthur's class as I was usually busy 
'^'^ith desk work in the room where 
^liss D. taught them. They read Silas 
^^a.mer and then Julius Caesar. The 
"^^acher daily dictated questions as 
SXiides to the study of the next day's 
^Ha.pter or scene. These were, discussed 
^^ class in the same order, so that the 
Ptipils should keep to a logical outline 
^f thought and know definitely what 
^vould be expected of them. Fully half 
^'^e questions called for careful con- 
sideration and an expression of per- 
gonal opinion with reasons to justify 
^^- At this the pupils were very awk- 
^^rd and self conscious to begin with, 
^^^ their teacher was patient. She 
^\^^ encouraged them by showing gen- 
^^^^ interest in their views, however 
^ they might differ from her own. 
^»"eover,' she was very tactful in cor- 



recting errors, both of judgment and 
language, without interrupting or re- 
pressing the current of thought on the 
pupils's part. In time the majority 
learned to express themselves freely, 
to defend their views with fair logic, 
and to take an animated interest in the 
opinions both of their classmates and 
of their teacher when she saw fit to 
give them her own thought. 

One day she said to me, "I hope you 
don't think Fm trying to shirk correct- 
ing compositions. I have not asked 
this class to write yet for two reasons. 
For one thing, I didn't want to break 
in upon their reading lessons until they 
were thoroughly interested in *Silas 
Marner' and then I heartily believe 
that oral composition should precede 
writing and is really what, without 
knowing it, they are practicing every 
day in recitation." 

Some time later she brought me a 
large bundle of compositions, saying, 
"Fve thoroughly enjoyed reading 
these. They're fine and Fm going to 
tell the pupils so." The young teacher 
spoke truly. They were a pleasure to 
read and furthermore some of the girls 
told me later that they had enjoyed the 
writing and had been surprised at 
their own productions. 

This is how a result so delightful on 
both sides had been produced. The 
class had read in "Silas Marner" to the 
point where Dunsey Cass has stolen 
the gold and goes out into the rainy 
night from the cottage of Silas with 
the intention of returning home. None 
of the pupils had read further, so they 
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did not know the fate of Dunsey. 
Their teacher asked them to write the 
next chapter of the story, detailing 
particularly the conversation they 
thought must result between Godfrey 
and Dtmsqr next morning when the 
former learns that his Inrodier has 
come home without Wildfire. 

Of course the power of expression 
varied greatly as it would in the case 
of twenty-five young people of any age 
or degree of proficiency, but all gave 
evidence of having done their own 
thinking and of having analyzed and 
at least apprehended the characters of 
the two brothers. 

Most of the compositions were so 
good that I thought the class surely 
must possess exceptional ability along 
that line, even though they had not 
shown it before. In this I was wrong, 
as I proved to my own satisfaction 
later, when, in another school, it fell to 
my lot to teach a second year high 
school class who were to read "Silas 
Marner." They took so lively an in- 
terest in the quarrel between Godfrey 
and Dunsey, the sale of Wildfire, and 
the theft of Marner's money, that I 
told them about the enjoyable chapters 
written by Miss D's class and asked 
them to try whether they could do as 
well. Most were quite sure dialogue 
was beyond them. I told them frankly 
that in general ability they were quite 
equal to Miss D's class but I did not 
know whether or not they could handle 
such a theme as acceptably; that the 
assignment was purely an experiment 
to settle my doubts on certain points. 
Dismay changed to willingness at the 
suggestion that if the themes should 
not prove good, I would not record 
grades for them in the class-book. For 



obvious reasons but one da 
lowed in which to write. 1 
pupil worked alone was evid 
the fact that no two of the res 
at all similar in their wording 
English used in each case sh 
faults characteristic of each i 
popiL Out of twenty od( 
handed in but two were poo 
most all were vastly superi( 
usual work done by the i 
writers. Need I say that thi 
ing of these papers was no dn 
me and that the very pupils 
most loudly declared the imj 
of executing such a task were 
ones who came to me private 
'*What fun it is to write a thi 
teresting when you're excit 
surprise of finding you can 
you never dreamed you could 
Possibly some of my res 
like to read the essay that pi 
most. Not a sentence has 
proved or in any way change 
The chapters written by seve 
pupils contained more of inci 
evidenced livelier imaginatic 
so far were perhaps enjoy 
when read aloud in class, bt 
thinking this production is c 
able in that, first of all, it sh( 
markable insight for a girl of 
to keep the characters so tn 
author's delineation ; secondly 
dialogue is couched in langu. 
lar to that used in preceding 
thirdly, the setting of the di 
well proportioned and 
worded; lastly, the theme 
conceived of as a chapter; t. e 
no introductory, summary, or 
tion; neither is an attempt 
complete the story or even th< 
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Imaginary Chapter nr SKiis Marker. 

The next morning, after having' 
hidden the stolen money in his room, Dunsey 
went down to await the coming of his brother. 
He did not know exactly how to break the 
news of the accident, nor how Godfrey would 
take it. He was worried about the money 
too, now that he had it he did not know what 
to do with it. H he spent it too lavishly, sus- 
picion might be cast his way, yet how could 
a fellow, like he keep money on hand and not 
spend it? 

While he was thus deliberating ort what was 
his best plan of action, Godfrey came in. 

"Well, Master Dunsey, so you're back? 
And what luck did you have?" said Godfrey. 

"Poor enough!" replied his brother, "In fact 
deuced luck, A little accident occurred which 
will be unpleasant news for you." 

"A little accident!" cried Godfrey, "Now 
wH^t have you done? Some more of your 
lo'ving brotherly tricks, no doubt. Speak out, 
quickly I say!" 

**Hold your tongue, or you'll go elsewhere 
fox- your information," retorted Dunsey, who 
wsLs in no humor to be crossed. "It's no fault 
o£ mine if your stupid old horse stumbles and 
staltes himself. I did the best I could by him 
and had a good price offered me, much better 
tKan you would ever have had bid, for you 
haven't the brains of your accommodating 
brother." 

Codfrey was pale and quivering at the end 

o^ this speech of Dunsey's and leaned heavily 

*Sainst the fire-place. He saw no way now 

^ut to confess everything to the Squire and 

*^^e the consequences. Dunsey observed his 

discomfiture with increasing delight. Finally 

^dfrey said, "Well, it's just come to this, 

*^t the Squire will have to be told everything 

^^<1 you know what the result will be— all on 

*<^count of your cursed idiocy too.— Any fool 

^^uld know enough not to risk a horse in the 

|^y*nt after he'd been offered a pretty sum for 

I'd reason enough for riding him," an- 
^''^red Dunsey. "Bryce bid a hundred and 
r^^rity on condition that Wildfire stood the 

^^t and came out sound as ever. So don't be 
,^^ flush with your abuse before you know 
^^Ha.t you're talking about." 

It's odd to me that Bryce should make that 

^^^vision when he knows Wildfire so well. 
* '^^ anyway if the beast had been ridden right 

^ ^ not have staked himself. I'll warrant 
^^"M^'re not telling the straight of the story," 



continued Godfrey, glaring at his brother who 
was lazily sipping his ale. 

"Wdt ilfs no business of mine why Bryce 
made that bargam. I dafi waj best for you and 

"For me!" burst in Godfrey. "What you 
did was for yourself and a mighty mess you- 
've made of it too. It's not I who have made 
way with old Fowler's money. It'll be the 
worse for you when the Squire finds it out" 

"It'ud be the worse for you if the old man 
found out a few things about you. But trust 
your devoted brother for keeping them safe. 
And don't bother youself about the money," 
added Dunsey, assuming a careless air. "I'd 
a bit of good luck at the inn last night and 
I'll be happy to pay you the Fowler sum any 
time." 

"Good enough!" cried Godfrey, much re- 
^ lieved. "The sooner the better for the pay- 
' ment." 

"Hold on," said Dunsey, "you've waited this 
long, you can wait till this eve but remember 
it's on one condition that you don't mention 
the incident concerning Wildfire to Bryce." 

Had Godfrey stopped to think, he would 
have wondered at this last sentence but he was 
too elated at the prospect of receiving the 
much desired money to really grasp its mean- 
ing. So he wandered into the garden to wait 
for Squire Cass. 

Helen Beltz hoover, 
Oct. 5, 1903. Aged 15. 

Unfortunately I have no other es- 
say of this set at hand. It may fairly 
be said however, that the other pupils 
threw themselves into the spirit of the 
thing to such an extent that all but one 
consciously imitated the author's style 
or, as one girl put it — "It took quite a 
bit of study and comparing to write the 
speeches not as we would talk to each 
other but as it seemed likely Godfrey 
and Dunsey would naturally say things 
and then of course we had to think 
how we would feel about them in their 
place." 

The mutual criticism of these essays 
in class during the next two days was 
the most animated, searching and help- 
ful I have ever heard in any school- 
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room. Strange to say fidelity to, or 
perhaps it would be better to say har- 
mony with, the characters and lan- 
guage of George Eliot was insisted 
upon as the first excellence. One pu- 
pil who sought to shine by introducing 
some sensational elements was told 
that that was "dime-novelly" and that 
no good author w^ould write anything 
so cheap and trashy — "Shows what 
you've been reading — A good writer 
can make a story interesting without 
stooping to that sort of thing." 

The chapters voted the best by the 
class (and they really were the best) 
'were read aloud before the school at 
the next meeting of the literary society. 
They were listened to with marked at- 
tention. Afterwards some one came 
to me with "Say, Miss L., just think ! 
Some of the seniors say you're going 
to be to blame if us sophs get the big 
head and imagine we're young novel- 
ists. And we told 'em if it w^as so 
hard to write on one chapter and keep 
it true to what went before we'd never 
dare try a whole book where you'd 
have to make all the characters and all 
the parts of the plot hang together. 
Of course we did better than we ex- 
pected in this one little thing but then 
everything was furnished to our hand 
and we only had to carry it on a little 
way. That isn't anything to beginning 
and planning and ending the whole 
thing." "I should say not," added a 



classmate. "I tell you this has 
me to admire George Eliot an< 
others as I never did before. J 
ing this thing ourselves has mad 
what a wonderful thing a who! 
. is, that is, if it's really a good 
mean when you come right d 
think of it, there's an awful Ic 
Gee ! but she must have had a b 
to keep all those things in mi 
make them fit in just right clea 
the end in one story it took mon 
months to write !" "And then,' 
the first speaker "somehow it 
home to you better when you 
out for yoin-self by experiment 
somebody tells you. One thinj 
though. This sort of thing is g 
make us stop and judge the be 
read instead of swallowing th< 
as a story — I guess it will sp 
taste for the sort of carelessly 
books. Come to think of it, 
that'll be a good thing because \ 
go on enjoying things we can < 
right along and so we'll have 
something else. Is that why w 
famous novels in school ? And 
spose we'll ever get so we c; 
them right along and enjoy thei 
out having to study them ? Oh 
all like Silas Marner but L don't 
we ever would have by reac 
alone, but then I guess we could 
do something with another no 
by ourselves pretty soon if we 
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now. In the United States they ex- 
tended in some places down past the 
middle of the North Temperate zone. 
The Rocky mountains, Sierra Nevada, 
Cascade, and other western ranges were 
covered with glaciers, and many of 
their canyons and gorges were ground 
deep at that time. y\fter the glaciers 
melted aw^ay, rivers took their places 
ai^d continued the w^ork of canyon- 
making. But the rock-cutting of ice 
is. diflferent from that of water, and it 
is easy to tell where the former left off 
and the latter began. 

The glacier-ground canyon has 
smooth walls. Where the rock is hard 
and compact, it is often highly pol- 
ished, or contains scratches and 
grooves made by angular rocks drag- 
ged over it by the ice. It is usually 
straighter, and there are no sharp 
angles at the turns. This happens be- 
cause the ice-stream is of considerable 
depth, filling up its channel and caus- 
ing long-continued erosion at the 
sides. Then, too, ice does not move 
around an angle as readily as w^ater, 
and the wear on anything that ob- 
structs its course is heavy and con- 
stant. The walls are thus ground down 
so smoothly that after the glacier is 
gone, they resist water erosion and do 
not quickly become rough and uneven 
with jagged, projecting rocks and deep 
gulches. The floor of the canyon will 
be broadly rounded or nearly flat; 
never V-shaped. And it is not likely 
to have any perpendicular drops; but 
there may be many sharp inclines 
where the falls of the glacier were. If 
the glacier overflowed the sides of its 
channels, as often happened, the rim of 
the canyon will be rounded. 



^^'here a glacier-made cany< 
out on a plain, there are fr 
high embankments extending : 
mouth on both sides, someti 
several miles, producing in thi 
continuation of the valley. T 
lateral moraines, and are mad 
material ground and torn 
sides of the canyon. Such e? 
of lateral moraines are foui 
where there is a very great 
of this material. Frequently s 
morainic material is blended i 
shaped deposit at the moutl 
canyon, bordered with a cb 
ridge, excepting where the 
stream has kept an opening f 
One thing is noticeable at th 
of a glacier-made canyon ; mu( 
material is only carried a si 
tance. Of course the glacia 
takes up the fine mud which i: 
from the rock bed, and carrier 
even to the ocean; but all th 
and heavy material carried or 
and along the sides of a j 
dumped at the first opportunit 

Whenever the front of th< 
has remained stationary for ar 
of time, there is a terminal mc 
is not unusual to find a nu 
these in one canyon, scattered 
intervals, each representing a 
riod in the retreat of the glacis 
they act as dams, holding beh 
beautiful lakes. 

Bowlders are another char 
of a glacier-made canyon, 
found sometimes lodged or 
along the sides; often on the 
tlie valley; anywhere, in fac 
t\A^ ^V^d^r \u its retreat has 1« 
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BLOODY CANYON, EAST SIDE OF THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 
(This view is taken from one of the lateral moraines shown in the next picture.) 
Do the walls indicate anything as to the depth of the srlacier that filled thit« valley? Walker lake is seen 
a.< tix^ bottom of the Talley. A number of low rid^s seem to run across the valley, which snirg^est a succession 
o'f. terminal moraines. They are caused, however, by projectins^ veins of hard rock which the grlacier did not 
^«Ar down as much as it did the softer rock between. A small lake lies behind each dyke that crosses the 
vAlIe^. Explain the U-shape of this canyon. Did water help to make this canyon or did the glacier cut it out 
oT tla«5 mountains and leave it as it is? 



BLOODY CANYON. 

^Bloody Canyon on the east side of 

the Sierra Nevada, near Mono lake, is 

a grood type of the glacier-ground can- 

yoiT. It is nearly straight and only a 

^^ w miles long, so that it can be viewed 

^^ a whole from a single point. The 

clescent is 3,000 feet in about 4 miles, 

sliowing that the movement of the ice 

*^^st have been very rapid, and the 

S^inding and scoring vigorous. This 

*^ easily believed when one sees the 

*^rnense mass of morainic material 

P*l^ up at the lower end. 

^ In viewing the canyon from some 

^*istance below, one notes its wide, 

^^nded appearance. The rounding 

. * the rims has much to do in produc- 

*^S this t^tct, When sta/]ding within 



the gorge, it is seen to be really much 
narrower than it appears from the dis- 
tance. The walls in many places are 
found to be very high, showing that 
the glacier maintained its volume while 
confined within them for a period long 
enough to wear down this deep valley. 
The stream flowing down the can- 
yon is small. It is not doing very 
much rock-cutting, and scarcely noth- 
ing at all in carrying away the general 
rock waste strewn on the floor. It has 
cut a narrow channel, to which it con- 
fines itself, but not deep enough to 
drain any of several little lakes that are 
scattered along the canyon. These 
lakes are held back mostly by dikes, 
the rock of which is so hard that the 
stream makes \\V\\e \)T0^\^^'$. 'vcv ^>^\5ocw^ 
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THE LATERAL MORAINES AT THE MOUTH OF BLOODY CANYON. 
Did the irlacier that deposited these great lateral moraines, as it pu.sh<*d down this valley and out onto ^m. . 
plain, melt rapidly on its sides as it reached the plain? Was the advance of the trlacier slow or rapid? Di«^ft._ 
push a ffrcat mass of material in front of it? Whv does the position and relative heigrht and size of the lat« 
moraine indicate the answer to these questions? Yhese moraines extend out onto the plain for five miles. ^ 
one on the left is fully 44K) feet high. This was the south side of the (jflacier. Boulders are leftasthej were d j 
ped by the glacier. 



through it. However, Walker lake, 
the largest, and the last one below, is a 
moraine lake. 

The lateral moraines extending out 
on the plain are five miles long. At 
the mouth of the canyon they are fully 
400 feet high, and a mile further down 
are still between two or three hundred. 
The trough between them is so wide 
and deep that the creek that wanders 
through it looks as if it were occupy- 
ing a mountain valley. I^verywhere 
along the top and sticking out of the 
sides of these ridges there are bowl- 
ders, lying where the glacier left them 
so long ago. Some of them are as 
large as a good-sized room, and all of 
them are angular. They are scattered 
nver the floor of the valley, too, and 
the hed of the creek is full of them. 



But in the creek bed they are rouncLL -^ 
and water-worn. Along the foot of 

the steeper w^alls of the canyon ther^^ 155 
much rock waste. This comes larg-^slv 
from the action of frost which loos^^ns 
the material from the face of the w^aftlls 
and sends it rolling down to the t^ot- 
tom. 

In the Sierra Nevada and Case ^de 
ranges and in the Rockies the ancient 
glaciers were so extensive that tliey 
not only filled the valley but cov^^rcd 
the lower mountains, leaving only the 
higher peaks free and uncovered. TT^'hey 
also extended over much of the no^ ^^^' 
ern part of the United States, eve'^^i to 
the eastern limit. And wherever "they 
were, they left behind them the efl^*^^^ 
ol l\\e\T \\^oTov\^ scoring and grind ^"?- 
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A WATER-CUT CANYON. 

... A 'canyon cut by a river is usually 
•" li arrow at the bottom, often no wider 
than the stream itself. If the sur- 
rounding rock is very hard, the walls 
rise nearly vertical. And where the 
rock is of about the same hardness the 
\x"£ills have few oflfsets and ledges. 

If the rock is soft and crumbles eas- 
ily, the canyon will be much wider at 
tire top, or widely V-shaped. Where 
^hclayers of rock differ much in hard- 
^"^^ss, there are apt to be ledges and ov- 
^^lianging shelves; the canyon grows 
^^" ider from the rock constantly falling, 
*>« stream is full of bowlders, and 
^^Tge angular rock masses are strewn 
X^erywhere along the gorge. 

The rim of a stream-cut canyon is 
^^'tigular, in sharp contrast to the glac- 
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STREAM CUTTING A PASSAGE THROUGH A 
DYKE IN BLOODY CANYON WHICH THE 

GLACIER DID NOT WEAR DOWN. 
Does the water wear away the rock, or is it the 

«aii<i and broken stone carried by the stream? What 

^^hcr airencies mast help the stream by supplyintc it 

^Ub grinding material? 



ier-ground rim. Frequently there are 
overhanging ledges where one may 
stand out over the canyon itself, and 
from which an object dropped will fall 
hundreds of feet before striking. 
There are many places in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado where an ob- 
ject thus dropped will fall more than a 
thcnisand feet. 

There may be abrupt turns in a river 
canyon. And where they occur the 
projecting ridge in the angle will be 
sharp and jagged. ^Vhen the descent 
is rapid there will be waterfalls and 
cascades. Perpendicular falls are more 
frequent where the different layers of 
rock vary in hardness. When the 
rock is nearly uniform, cascades and 
rapids abound. 

The material is widely distributed 
along the course of the stream. The 
weathering of the walls of the canyon 
by rain and atmospheric agencies re- 
duces much of the material to fine par- 
ticles which are w^ashed into the stream 
and carried away. The coarser rock 
waste rolls into the stream, where it is 
tumbled along by the swift current. 
This continual grinding of one piece 
against another wears them away. 
Those of soft material will be com- 
pletely worn away, while the harder 
fragments will have their angles 
rounded off and become cobble stones 
and gravel. 

SOrTi! CIIKVKNNK CANYON. 

South Cheyenne Canyon, near Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, is a good 
type of the stream-cut canyon. It is 
short and can be thoroughly explored 
in a few hours; yet the gorge is deep 
and shows Iong-C(^ntinued and vigor- 
ous erosion. 
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Cheyenne mountain faces eastward, 
rising abruptly from the plain to the 
height of nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. South Cheyenne Canyon opens 
out through this abrupt front, cleaving 
it to the very base. It is very steeply 
V-shaped near the entrance, the walls 
there being of more compact rock; but 
farther in are places where the granite 
disintegrates readily, and there it 
widens out. In two or three places the 
granite rots down so readily that there 
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ENTRANCE TO SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON. 
Does the steepness of this gateway, worn by the 
water, indicate that the rock was hard or soft? 



are long sHdes of the loose material. 

A creek still occupies the canyon; 
but, excepting in time of flood, it is no 
considerable stream and the amount of 
rock cutting it is now doing is small. 
However, it is still active in carrying 
away the finer rock material that is 
w-ashed into it by the rains from the 
sides and from the upper part of its 
course. About a mile back from the 
entrance are the Seven Falls. Here 
there is active rock cutting going on. 
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SEVEN FALLS, SOUTH CHEYENNB i 
Is the rock harder or softer at tbe bottom 
falls than toward ihe top? Where should the 
be to so wear down that these seven falls 
nntted into one hig-h fall? 



We can see that the falls are cai 
the stream flowing over a harde 
of rock. The combined height 
falls is several hundred feet, 
the falls the canyon is not so 
like, but is more like a valley. 

The canyon makes a numl 
abrupt turns, where the angle 
wall juts out boldly. From the 
Seven Falls two or three c 
angle ridges may be seen at on 
there is no view of the stream ( 
at the bottom of the canyon. T 
rying hardness of the rock h 
much to do in guiding the coi 
the canyon. 

What is true of this short cai 
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true in general of all canyon-erosion. 
There are rivers hundreds of miles 
long, the entire courses of which are 
^canyons. Everywhere along them this 
erosion is going on. Somewhere along 
one of the tributaries a mass of rock 
-falls from the rim or side of the can- 
^ron. It rolls and tumbles till it comes 
to rest in the bed of the stream. Al- 
Tieady it has lost some of its bulk, for 
on the flight down the slope it struck 
other rock masses. In the stream it is 
allowed no rest. Sand grinds it away ; 
other rocks roll over it and more frag- 
ments are knocked oflf. Winter comes 
and frost splits it asunder. Some of-i 




the fragments are small and hurry 
off down stream. The larger pieces 
are knocked about and separate. The 
frosts of other winters find them and 
cleave them into smaller and smaller 
parts; sand and other small rock frag- 
ments continue to grind them. Soon 
there is nothing left of that rock mass 
but pebbles, sand, and clay, and much 
of it is a thousand miles or more away 
from where it fell. 

Thus it is the mountains are cut 
away and shaped. Thus it is the rocks 
are torn asunder, ground to pieces, 
and scattered far and near. 
• Erosion effects are much more evi- 
dent in mountain regions 
than on the plains and 
prairies, because gravity 
there gives ice and water an 
opportunity for vigorous ac- 
tion. But whereever they 
are present, on plain and 
prairie as well as on hill 
and mountain, they are car- 
rying on their work. There 
are many regions of the 
earth that today are beauti- 
ful and prosperous because 
of what these forces did 
ages ago in shaping and 
transforminp: the face of the 
land. 

Note— Next month the Upper 
Mississippi Region will be taken 
up. It will be shown how the sur- 
face of Illinois, Iowa, and adjoin- 
ing states have been shaped by 
water, ice, and other agencies. 
There will be numrous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken ex- 
pressly for this physiographic 
work. 
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ItANCHERIA CANYON, HETCH HETCHY VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
Why \% this gorge betnir worn through so uniformly that the chan- 
nel remains a steep rapids and is not cutoff into falls? 
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Cheyenne mountain faces eastward, 
rising abruptly from the plain to the 
height of nearly three-quarters of a 
mile. South Cheyenne Canyon opens 
out through this abrupt front, cleaving 
it to the very base. It is very steeply 
V-shaped near the entrarce, the walls 
there being of more compact rock ; but 
farther in are places where the granite 
disintegrates readily, and there it 
widens out. In two or three places the 
granite rots down so readily that there 




Photograpktdby F. M, Fulix. All Rights Resented. 

ENTRANCE TO SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON. 
Does the steepness of this g^ateway, worn \>y the 
water, indicate that the rock was hard or soft? 



are long slides of the loose material. 

A creek still occupies the canyon; 
but, excepting in time of flood, it is no 
considerable stream and the amount of 
rock cutting it is now doing is small. 
However, it is still active in carrying 
away the finer rock material that is 
washed into it by the rains from the 
sides and from the upper part of its 
course. About a mile back from the 
entrance are the Seven Falls. Here 
t/jere is active rock cutting going on. 




Photo^aphed by F. M. FuHz. 



All Rights R 



SEVEN FALLS, SOUTH CHEYENNE Ci 
Is the rock harder or softer at tl^e bottom c 
falls than toward ibe top? Where should the » 
be to so wear down that these seven falls w 
united into one higrh fall? 



We can see that the falls are caus 
the stream flowing over a harder 
of rock. The combined height ( 
falls is several hundred feet, i 
the falls the canyon is not so g 
like, but is more like a valley. 

The canyon makes a numb< 
abrupt turns, where the angle c 
wall juts out boldly. From the t 
Seven Falls two or three of 
angle ridges may be seen at one 
there is no view of the stream oi 
at the bottom of the canyon. Tl 
rying hardness of the rock ha 
much to do in guiding the coui 
the canyon. 

^N\\^l \^ \.Tv\^ oi \\\\s short can^ 
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true in general of all canyon-erosion. 
There are rivers hundreds of miles 
long, the entire courses of which are 
canyons. Everywhere along them this 
erosion is going on. Somewhere along 
one of the tributaries a mass of rock 
falls from the rim or side of the can- 
yon. It rolls and tumbles till it comes 
to rest in the bed of the stream. Al- 
ready it has lost some of its bulk, for 
on the flight down the slope it struck 
other rock masses. In the stream it is 
aOowed no rest. Sand grinds it away ; 
other rocks roll over it and more frag- 
ments are knocked oflf. Winter comes 
and frost splits it asunder. Some of-^ 




the fragments are small and hurry 
off down stream. The larger pieces 
are knocked about and separate. The 
frosts of other winters find them and 
cleave them into smaller and smaller 
parts; sand and other small rock frag- 
ments continue to grind them. Soon 
there is nothing left of that rock mass 
but pebbles, sand, and clay, and much 
of it is a thousand miles or more away 
from where it fell. 

Thus it is the mountains are cut 
away and shaped. Thus it is the rocks 
are torn asunder, ground to pieces, 
and scattered far and near. 
• Erosion effects are much mcjre evi- 
dent in mountain regions 
than on the plains and 
prairies, because gravity 
there gives ice and water an 
opportunity for vigorous ac- 
tion. But whereever they 
are present, on plain and 
l)rairie as well as on hill 
and mountain, they are car- 
rying on their work. There 
are many regions of the 
earth that today are beauti- 
ful and prosperous because 
of what these forces did 
ages ago in shaping and 
transforming: the face of the 
land. 

Note — Next month the Upper 
Mississippi Region will be taken 
up. It will be shown how the sur- 
face of Illinois, Iowa, and adjoin- 
ing states have been shaped by 
water, ice, and other agencies. 
There will be numrous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken ex- 
pressly for this physiographic 
work. 



•^Photographed by F. M, Fultz. All Rights Reserved. 

^^ -^NCHERIA CANYON, HETCH HETCHY VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
2^ Why is this (forge beiuir worn through so uniformly that the chan- 
^^1 remains a steep rapids and is not cutoff into falls? 
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A RLUEGRASS VACATION. 

BY JAMES SPEED. 

A Try at a Maga^hic Article, 



Jack and Toss were always asking 
their Uncle Ed to tell them about when 
he was a boy. The other night (there 
I go getting off the track.) So one 
night their Uncle Ed said to us — (Vm 
off again.) 

Dug, I don't believe I can write 
these like magazine articles after all. 
You see, I get so interested I go right 
ahead and write, **Toss and me.'' Til 
write them like letter-articles, if there's 
any such thing. 

Well, the other night on the big 
front porch. Uncle Ed asked, "Did you 
boys ever play robbers?" 

We laughed as Jack said, "Oh yes. 
When we are home in town a lot of us 
fellows get together and- play 'cop and 
robbers.' " 

"Oh, I don't mean that game," and 
Uncle Ed laughed again. He's the 
greatest fellow to laugh you ever saw\ 
And when he does, you have to laugh 
with him. Jack and I pulled our chairs 
up close to where he sat and asked him 
about this game he used to play. 



*'When I was about as old as you 
boys are I was almost crazy to go out 
AVest or to sea." 

Jack poked me in the ribs as much 
as to say, **That's like us." ^ 

"Well, like most boys, I had to stay 
at home. But I just had to do some- 
thing exciting. I was sure I could 
happy if I had a cave to live in. Thi 
boys and I hunted until we found one 
It was a splendid one, too, with a roorr 
five feet square, dry as a bone." 

"Uncle," I asked quickly, "where i: 
that cave, above the woods on th- 
bluff?" 

He laughed as he always does, an* 
said, "No, it is back in my old home i- 
Indiana." 

When Jack said, "Oh !" in a disa 
ix)inted little voice, he laughed son 
more. 

"We boys fitted it up in fine sha] 
got some candles and made roui 
stools and tables. When the \veath< 
was good we hunted, fished, ai 
played rol)bers. If it rained we we 
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Photoeraphed by the Author 

ing there was no time to write. On the 
the clay bank that's above the **riffle.'' 
While we were sitting with our feet in 
the water, the kingfisher came with a 
minnow in her long bill, and crawled 
into the hole. She hadn't more than 
gotten out of sight when Toss jumped 
up and danced about and yelled. 

**That's the scheme all right, all 
right. Why didn't we think of that 
way before?'* 

** What's the scheme?*' I asked him. 

Toss kept on laughing and pointing 
to the kingfisher's hole in the big clay 
bank above where we were sitting. At 
last he said, 

**Can't you see what I mean, Jack? 
If a kingfisher, a bird, can build a cave 
and live in it, why can't we build one, 
too?" ' 

Wasn't that like old Toss. We be- 
gan to plan it all out as we sat there in 
the little willows. We will have to 
hunt around and find a shovel, a pick 
and things to dig with. You see 
it would'nt do to ask Uncle Ed for 
these things, because then he'd know 
about the cave. If it is going to be any 
fun at all it must be a dead secret. 
Good news! Oh, I forgot to write 
this is a dav or two later, so much do- 



way down through the orchard th;r 
morning we found exactly what 
needed. The men left some tool ^* 
where they were building a barbec^ - 
wire fence early this spring. They ar^^ 
rusty but they'll do, I think. There ist ^ 
a shovel, a pick, and post-hole diggers- 
in the lot. We felt like Robinson Cru — J 
soe did when he took the things off the^^ 
vessel before it went to pieces on the^^ 

rocks. Did you ever see a patent post 

hole digger? I don't believe you ever"ni 
did, and this one is the worst I ever":^ 
saw. Toss said it was more like an^E 
auger that you bore holes in vvoodlM 
with. We tried it in some soft ground-,^ 
and it worked fine. You turn it arouncZ 
by the big handle on the top and when 
it goes down into the ground a little 
way, you pull it out. That brings the 
loose earth out and you have a nice 
smooth round hole. We will try the 
tools on the clay bank some time to- 
morrow if we can get them down there 
without anyone seeing us. The 
country is simply great all the time. 

Yours^ 
Jack. 




Photographed by the Author 
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P.S. — Almost forgot to write we 
-f^ound eggshells under the apple tree in 
"tlie orchard. You will think that things 
1-B.appen fast in the country. But I be- 
y^ Tir this letter two days ago and told 
;^^ou we had found a crazy old nest 
•iliere. Well, when we found the shells 
•iliis morning we scrambled up. You 
^iz^ught to see the fuzzy youngsters that 
^zirame out of those eggs. Toss has a 
:tz»icture of the birds; didn't know it 
"^i^as ready and wanted to surprise you. 
"^Vhat do you think of them ? 

Dear Dug :— Old Bill Harris, the 
bellow, the colored fellow that sheared 
^he sheep for Uncle Ed, he said the 
^~^ther day: 

**When you go out in de woods n' 




Photographed by the Author 



'long the aidge of de creek, you don't 
know whut minute gwinter be de 
nex'." 

It's just his way of saying things 
are always happening out here in the 
country, and he's about right, too. This 
morning we went down to begin work 
on the cave. But we had to wait a 
long time. Uncle Ed was counting the 
sheep and lambs in a field close by. 
After he had gone back to the house 
and we were certain no one was 
around, we crept down along an over- 
grown fence, keeping under cover as 
much as we could. 

On the edge of the orchard there is 
an old brush pile and as we passed it 
we heard a weak little bird voice say- 
ing, **queda-queda-queda." It said it 
over and over again. We sat down and 
waited and soon saw a little bird, a 
young one, because Jack said, "Look, 
Toss, look at that baby hair still stick- 
ing out on top of his head." 

We forgot about starting the cave 
and got the camera and took his pic- 
ture. I think you will say, he looks 
like a baby all right. Uncle Ed and us 
boys (or is it we boys?), grammar is 
hard at school but I think it must be 
all right for I need it all the time now 
in writing these letters. What I started 
to say was we all of us think it must be 
a young Peter-peter bird. Jack is yell- 
ing for me to turn out the light and 
come to bed. Toss. 

P.S. — Don't tell anyone about the 
cave. It's a dead secret. 
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TAMPA ROBINS. 



The robin laughed in the orange tree: 
"Ho, windy North, a fig for thee: 
While l)reasts are red and wings are hold 
And green trees wave us glol)es of gold, 
Tinic's scythe shall reap but bliss for me 
Sunlight, song, and tiie orange tree. 

Burn, golden globes in leafy sky, 
My orange planets; crimson 1 
Will shine and shoot among the spheres 
(Blithe meteor that no mortal fears) 
And thrid the heavenly orange tree 
With orbits bright of minstrelsy. 

— From Poems of Sidney Lanier. 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. 



If that T hate wild winter's spite — 
The gibbet trees, the world in white. 
The sky but gray wind over a grave — 
Why should 1 ache, the season's slave? 
I'll sing from the top of the orange tree, 
(iramercy, winter's tyranny. 

I'll south with the sun, and keep my clime; 
My wing is king of the summer time; 
My breast to the sun his torch shall hold ; 
And I'll call down through the green and gold. 
Time, take thy scythe, reap bliss for nic, 
Bestir thee under the orange tree." 
Copyright 1884, 1891, by Mary D. Lanier. Pub- 



FLOWERS ON SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

BY J. K. STABl.KTOX, SUPKRINTKNDKNT OF SCHOOLS, BLOOMINOTON, ILL. 

I. 



The past summer I had the priv- 
ilege of inspecting school-yards in 
many widely separated cities and 
towns, on the extreme western coast, 
and in tlie great central country. In 
some the grounds were given over to 
weeds for the summer and were re- 
minders of the old-time days when I 
was a school-boy forty years ago, the 
days when during the summer the 
school-ground ran riot with sand-bri- 
ers and dog-fennel until the week be- 
fore school opened in September, 
when these were cut down with a 
scythe leaving a thick-set stubble that 
worked ruin to the bare feet of young- 
sters who dared set step off the walks. 



In others, there were many trees, 
shrubs, and blooming plants, but the 
whole was so put together as to of- 
fend the sense of harmony. In others 
were not more trees, shrubs, and 
blooming flowers, but all were so artis- 
tically placed that the effect awakened 
pleasurable emotions. 

The character of the school build- 
ing, its location on the schoolground, 
the size of the ground, the location of 
the walks, the trees, and the play- 
grounds; in fact, all the fixed features 
of the school premises must be consid- 
ered in planning the beds of bright an- 
nual blooming plants that are to give 
an artistic finish. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GROUNDS.-/'Ao/fl.^fl/A«'i/*>' ,/awtfj .9/ir^</. 
Low (rrowinijr plants as a border to a narrow lawn. 



At our High School buikhng we 
have very Httle yard space. From the 
building to the side-walks on the south 
and west fronts the space varies from 
twelve to eighteen feet. Between the 
side-walks and the *paved streets is a 
parking about five feet wide. This 
parking as well as the yard space is set 
in grass and is kept as neatly trimmed 
as any lawn. In July and August when 
the heat is intense and the reflection 
from the building almost scorches the 
sod, the grass is thoroughly w^atered. 

As the parking is narrow, and the 
yard is a mere border of green about 
the large building, any breaking of 
the sod for beds would only mar the 
beauty of the wdiole, and yet we 
wished to have at least a fringe of 
bright to intensify the beauty of the 
green. A space of about eighteen 
inches around the base of the building 
was filled in with crushed white stone, 



then bordering the crushed stone an- 
other eighteen inch space was spaded 
deep and enriched for a flower bed. 
The crushed stone serves to keep the 
splash of earth from defacing 
the building, and also gives a 
white back-ground to the crimson 
geraniums that fill the bed. A single 
row of crimson geraniums is planted 
in the bed. We use the geraniums 
because they are free bloomers from 
the going of the frost in the spring to 
the coming of frost in the fall, and also 
because they groW^only^.a feAV inches 
high and so are iq;;^€q|ing with the 
narrow grassy yard.^'This Ijriliant bor- 
der nestling close about.the base of 
the building seems onlyrStfe the inner 
rim of the grass plot bursting into 
bloom, and is always a thing of beauty. 
Here and there a Boston ivy creeps up 
the building, its delicate tracery giv- 
ing a finish to the setting at the base. 
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IRVING SCHOOL GKO\J JiDS. -Photographed by Jamrs Spttd. 
A mass effect as a border to a wide play-grround. 



In the yards where there is a much 
greater depth from the side-walk to 
the building and the beds are placed 
against the building, plants that in 
some cases grow to the height of eight 



or ten feet, are used instead of the low 
creeping border of geraniums. 

From the building to the side-walk 
at the Irving school the distance is 
about sixty feet, hence the beds about 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL Z^TKKVQZ,— Photographed by JamtM Sp**d. 

Comer beds at the meetiaff of two walks on the north side of the buildingr 

Plants would not grow well close to the bnildinff on this side. 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL PL,KY'GKO\}lilD.— Photographed by Jam** Speed. 

Flowers cultivated about trees, when their roots need to have the earth 

kept loose. 



the building are of an entirely diflfer- 
ent character from those at the High 
School. Instead of being eighteen 
inches in breadth they are about four 
feet. In the beds next to the build- 
ing are placed plants that grow from 
four to six or eight feet high; just in 
front of these, a row of plants that 
will grow three or four feet high, and 
so on down to the front of the bed 
where the low plants such as gerani- 
ums are used. In deciding on the lo- 
cation of these beds, all the perma- 
nent features of the school premises 
were taken into consideration. 

At each side of the walk entering 
the grounds of the Lincoln School 
from the street is a great mass of 
blooming plants in the two triangular 
beds. In these the low creeping plants 



border the beds along the walks, the 
higher plants are placed farther in 
from the walks thus giving the mass 
effect to the bloom when looked at 
from the front. 

In some parts of this ground where 
the trees were beginning to die from 
the packed earth, small spaces were 
spaded up about the trees and plants 
were set out and kept well watered. 
These in no way interfere with the 
children's play, but give new life to the 
itrees and add bits of beauty to the 
grounds. Unconsciously children 
learn to enjoy these things and un- 
consciously they become so interested 
in them that in later years they will 
\Work out the same or similar plans in 
beautifying their home premises. 
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A Bed of Plants in Front of One of the School Playgrounds. 



MOUNTAIN LONGINGS. 



Men say the plains have beauty: — Ah, but they 
Must of a truth be prairie-children bred, 
Nor can they know the deep hill-hunger, fed 

By mem'ries of green slopes, of summits gray; 

Have they in childhood, lonely, crept away 
To look and look again, with dreaming head 
At some loved peak, whose height would seem to wed 

Their fancy to the truth, — a mountain reared in play? 

Have they, like David, seen the welcome feet 
Of tiding-bearers, hast'ning down the lea? 
H not, how can they know the flood that fills 

Our souls, when in the vales our pathways meet? 
As Xenophon's Ten Thousand cried, "The Sea !'' 

. Our plain-starved sense exulting shouts, *The Hills !" 

— Grace J ewe ft Austin. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


p. 




Course of Study. 

VL 

Bnglish'Conclusion, 

In tliese articles the aim so far, has 
men to discuss a few facts which have 
discovered with regard to the 
of the mind, and to consider 
meaning of eacli in the child's ed- 
iltion. This is an inductive method 
^investigation and requires of the 
ler about the same effcrrt of 
jght as of the writer, to determine 
the relation of the facts to each other 
as parts of a process. Each student of 
" the facts is controlled only by the 
meaning which the facts themselves 
force upon him. The individual opin- 
ion which may be expressed by the 
writer can only be another and sub- 
sidiary fact thrown into the discus- 
sion. 

The aim of English teaching is gen- 
erally stated to be the mastery of the 
mother tongue as a means of getting 
^nd of expressing thought. Occa- 
sionally, as in Miss Simonson's article 
on **How Literature Makes for Ef- 
fective Living,'' printed in this maga- 
zine last month, a deeper purpose is 
slso emphasized. .The language power 
of children may be so developed as to 
greatly increase their power **to live 
richly and fully the free inner life of 
the spirit. — the life of aspiration and 
courage, of mental and spiritual tri- 
umph, and of joy by the way.'* This 
purpose is realized by so directing the 



child's education as to promote a con- 
stant growth of the mind as an in- 
strument in awakening the soul to the 
opportunities for higher living and 
closer communion with worthy lives. 
To secure such a growth requires a 
communion of spirit between pupil and 
teacher, as well as a store of knowl- 
edge. An adequate discussion of the 
course of instruction, therefore, re- 
quires a consideration of the nature of 
this communion. What demands in 
time and material does it make? What 
conditions and attitude must be estab- 
lished and maintained in the school? 
And, more important than all, what 
qualities, powers, and processes of hu- 
man life are involved. In most discus- 
sions on education our power to know 
much that is definite about these ques- 
tions and this relation is either denied, 
as by Prof. William James in his 
Talks to Teachers on Psychology, or 
dependence is placed solely on one's 
judgment of personality. After esti- 
mating the teacher's power in this 
regard, no provision is made in the or- 
ganization of the school work for its 
further development. 

In what does this communion of 
spirit differ from the mere giving of 
information or of present joy? If I 
read aright the facts that have been 
referred to in these articles, such a 
communion of spirit is a necessary 
condition, in the elementary stage of 
the child's education at least, for that 
consciousness of common interests and 
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desires to arise, which makes knowl- 
edge and the joy of an exchange of 
ideas possible. In the case of Helen 
Keller, her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
found that the first thing she must do 
was to establish a relation of "love and 
obedience," as she expressed it, with 
the little deaf, blind child. By taking 
the child to a fiouse where they two 
might live together alone, and by car- 
ing for all of the child's needs and tak- 
ing part in her pleasures, while she 
compelled Helen, also, to share her 
teacher's life and do what was re- 
quired in attention to manners and in 
effort to accomplish the tasks given 
her, Miss Sullivan succeeded. This 
union of the two lives awakened the 
desire for communication and a grop- 
ing sense of need for a better means 
of expression in following their com- 
mon interests, which at the end of 
three weeks led Helen to the discovery 
of the use of word signs. 

Let us seek the significance for edu- 
cation which this and other facts giv- 
ing an insight of a similar relation of 
language to the development of con- 
sciousness have. From a study of the 
part of the braiii takes in language 
expression, traced mainly from the ef- 
fect of disease or accident on the 
speech centers, it has been discovered 
that a word is a physical thing. It 
may be described as a charged brain 
cell. These word cells are in one area 
of the brain and as accessible as if they 
were arranged on library shelves. 
They are just as much physical objects 
as the alphabet blocks the child plays 
with. In the brain of the animal, or of 
the child before the arbitrary signs of 
language are acquired, the brain cells 
may be charged with inherited or ac- 



quired instincts. These may^havc 
trol over the sensory motor me 
ism of physical reactions and will 
transform some oi these reac 
from involuntary to acts whicl 
voluntary to that extent. Prof. 
Ham James illustrated this orga 
tion of brain reaction by a diagra 
his "Talks to Teachers on Psy 
ogy," and calls it consciousness. - 
was the consciousness of Helen B 
before she discovered the pow< 
language. 

But the human consciousness v 
organizes the power to use langua 
so different in its power and ir 
means used, as to be a new for 
life and require a new name. W< 
it self-consciousness. The basis 
self-consciousness is, in its ulti 
analysis, the assertion of persor 
as a permanent and distinct exist 
This requires a power to distinj 
the attributes of quality or exper 
which may vary in the life of the 
sonality or be a common possession 
others. In other words, it require 
power for thought, and this inv« 
that use of arbitrary signs for 
which constitutes language. Ir 
natural development of the powe 
use words, there emerges into a 
being this consciousness which ca 
with it a conscience, because it incl 
a recognition of the self as a free a 
in determining its relation to ot 
Helen Keller is very definite in 
statement that she had no feelin| 
regret for bad actions nor of her 
responsibility until she began to 
words, and then she began at on< 
question what love was and what 
required. She was then seven ) 
old. 
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One function of this higher human 
consciousness is the acquirement of 
knowledge as a basis for judgment, 
since it must be able to refer all. in- 
centives for action in sensations, physi- 
cal needs, or instinctive desires to an 
inner life of purpose, of appreciation, 
and of duty or conscience. The pri- 
mary need of the personality is knowl- 
edge in order that choice may be made 
with satisfaction and without fear of 
future regrets. The child without di- 
rection must grope in the dark toward 
the needed light, hence the necessity of 
education. 

The school has two duties to the 
child in performing its function. The 
minor is the giving of such informa- 
tion and training as may be a prepara- 
tion for life. The important duty is 
such a cultivation of the life of the 
ohild as will secure his evolution from 
step to step toward a manhood capable 
of using the largest freedom wisely. 
These two duties come together in the 
English work and interweave at ev- 
-^ry step in a most interesting way for 
the teacher. 

In learning to read the child must 
organize a new area of brain cells 
charged with the visual signs of 
^vords. He makes, as it were, a dupli- 
cate set of word blocks to go with 
those in the aural and speech centers. 
This is simply a physical attainment, 
^s much so as learning to finger a 
typewriter. It may be gained by a 
training almost entirely mechanical in 
its method, ind the power to read 
vvords not in the child's vocabulary 
^nd for which he has almost no mean- 
ing can easily be given in this way. It 
is sometimes an advantage to do this in 
Order that the mind may have a sign 
^t hand to aid it in organizing an ex- 



perience, or a problem. To give a defi- 
nition before the child has mastered 
all of its meaning through the study 
of examples may sometimes be the 
most effective way to direct further, 
study. To read good literature in 
which the language, though unfamil- 
iar to the child, impresses him as vivid 
and forceful may arouse a sense of ap- 
preciation for literary form. 

But the important purpose in teach- 
ing the child to read is to so present 
the written or printed word that it will 
give liim a new and needed means of 
accomplishing some purpose, or of ex- 
tending his acquaintance or interest 
beyond the immediate environtpent. 
If written words are learned in direct 
connection with activities such as 
games, and as a means of getting some 
detail of a story or imagined situation, 
the brain cells involved respond di- 
rectly to the life of the personality. 
But if reading is taught by the phonic 
method entirely, the words being 
learned separately as signs for the 
spoken language, the mind can inter- 
pret the written word only through a 
process of translation into oral lan- 
guage. This interferes with the child's 
interest in reading. 

Oral and written composition or 
language exercises should, in the first 
four grades at least, connect with act- 
ual experiences of the children. They 
should not be expected to give detailed 
expression to ideas that have not taken 
definite form in interested observation 
or doing of some kind. But many 
things appeal to the child that he does 
not yet understand. Thoughts are 
germinating which will in the future 
control his life. The important work 
of the school is the guiding of this 
growing soul in its appreciations, as- 
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piration, and determinations. The 
teacher must watch the spontaneous 
questions and attitudes of the children 
and direct their attention to facts or 
experiences and to lines of study suit- 
able to each. This requires that the 
teacher be ready to give or refer them 
to books giving the information 
wanted or the literary expression of 
experiences which interpret the mean- 
ings involved for life. The books read 
in school should have as close a rela- 
tion to the needs of the growing mind 
as the composition work must have to 
present accomplishments and experi- 
ences. 

Some questions were put near the 
beginning of this article with reference 
to the demands on the school program 
to meet the needs of such a communion 
of spirit. No great revolution is re- 
quired surely. The teacher must have 
more freedom in the use of reading 
material, and a larger purpose in di; 



recting the work than giving a mas- 
tery of the art of reading and some 
cultivation of taste for classic authors. 
To make the school a life as well as a 
preparation for life does not mean that 
it shall be made babyish, or that of 
primitive man, or mainly physical and 
manual training and construction- 
work. The cultivation of the mind as 
the instrument 6i the soul must still be 
its main work. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart, published a 
story some years ago entitled "Son- 
ny's Schoolin' " which pictures some 
elements of a school in which the 
teacher had the attitude emphasized 
here. The education of Helen Keller 
by Miss Sullivan is an example of per- 
sonal devotion of an extreme kind 
which brought wonderful results. 
The sanest presentation of such teach- 
ing as this requirement demands is 
given by Miss Angelina Wray in her 
l)ook "Jean Mitchell's School" 



JOY: WITH WHITMAN AND SCHILLLER. 

* GRACl? JEWETT AUSTIN. 



A half century apart and the At- 
lantic Ocean between them two pOCtS 
sat down to write of Joy, Because to 
one of them, Whitman, the concrete 
was ever present, the concept came 
to him as "J^y^/' distinct, and akin 
only by their effects ; while to his more 
ethereal brother Schiller, one splendid 
spirit, "Joy/* appeared as inspiration. 
The fates were auspicious to the poets 
in giving this subject, for in the case 
of both, as long as their works stand 
these poems will endure, 

Eight stanzas and eight choruses 
piake up the ode of the German whil^ 



our American poet rambles on in his'' 
Own fashion of rhapsody over a half 
dozen large pages. His first words 
were a challenge to the world of poets, 
— **0 to make the most jubilant 
songl*'^ — and it remains to be seeix 
whether he met his own test. Both- 
poets felt the far-reaching tide of theif 
subject; Whitman in his third stanza 
exclaiming 
"It is not enough to have this globe for 

a certain time, 
I will have thousands of globes and 

^11. time," 
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— while Schiller's first chorus pro- 
olaimSy 

"O ye millions, greet the telling! 
Oh, this kiss, so world-wide sent !" 
Yet a scanty dozen characters suf- 
fice to Schiller for naming as special 
-winners of joy, while half a hundred 
are all too few for Whitman, and you 
-feel that it was with difficulty he con- 
sented to leave out even the butcher 
SLnA baker and candlestick-maker. 

For a pessimistic age, no better po- 
tion could be recommended than Schil- 
ler's poem. Anarchy has no place 
vith 

*'-All men now for brothers finding, 
'Where thy gentle wing abides.*' 
Firmly the poet declares, 
**Deep of Joy drinks every being 
at kind nature's gentle breast," 
^d later, 

Tc^y, Oh, Joy empowers each min- 
ion!" 

E^ven to his mind, 
^rief and need may come confessing 
^^X^ith the joyous they rejoice." 

It is poetic license, of course, but 

^<^Te cheering than Odes to Dejection. 

^t joy was not wholly of the spirit, 

^^^n to Schiller. The next to the last 

-^.^za is fairly gay with Bacchic mel- 

*'Joy c^^ bubble forth in beakers. 
In the golden blood of grapes," 
^>ci ending, 

"To good spirit quaff a glass!" 
Otherwise throughout the German 
^^^«n a sense of serene dignity and al- 
"^ost Lutheran devotion breathes. 
J Oy, to him, is a divine messenger : 
There, assuredly, now must stand 
\Vho but God, above our weakness?" 
The poem ends with a noble plea for 
devotion to the cause of liberty, that 
thus joy may come to all : — 



"Pride, 'gainst kingly domination, — 
Brothers, — purse and life depise, — 
For the worthiest, coronation; 
Overthrow, to brood of lies." 

And now Walt Whitman, what have 
you for us? The poem of our singer 
is readily accessible to all, and well 
merits careful study. Whitman knew 
no German, and it is highly improb- 
able that he ever saw a translation of 
the Ode to Joy, yet with the exception 
of Schiller's stanza in praise of wine, 
there is scarcely a thought in the mind 
of the earlier poet which is not ex- 
pressed with tense power also by 
Whitman. There are lines in the 
poem which could well become a part 
of any man's mental possessions: — 
"Nothing exterior shall ever take com- 
mand of me ;" 
"O to struggle against great odds, to 

meet enemies undaunted; 
To be entirely alone with them, to 

find out how much one can stand." 

Great in dignity, melody and 
thought was Schiller, but there is still 
room for national pride that it was an 
American who could write: — 
"Yet, O my soul supreme! 
Knowst thou the joys of pensive 

thought ? 
Joys of the free and lonesome heart, 

the tender gloomy hejirt? 
Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit 

bow'd yet proud, the suffering and 

the struggle? 
The agonistic throes, the ecstacies, joys 

of the solemn musings day or night? 
Joys of the thought of Death, the 

great spheres Time and Space? 
Prophetic joys of better, loftier love's 

ideals, the divine wife, the sweet 

eternal perfect comrade? 
Joys all thine own, undying one; joys 

worthy thee, O Soul !" 
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PROGRAM FOR THE WASHINGTON 
MEETING. 

The Department of Superintendence will 
hold its next annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C, February 25, 26, 27, 1908. The. presi- 
dent is Frank B. Cooper, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

This department met annually in Washing- 
ton for many years, the last meeting there be- 
ing held in February, 1889. 

All intending to attend the Washington 
meeting are advised to ascertain from their 
local ticket agents details of the rates and 
ticket conditions some time in advance of 
the dates for the meeting. 

"Card orders" are given for members re- 



siding in Central Passenger Association 
tory or west of St. Louis, Peoria an< 
cago. on application to the Secretary. 

Local Announcements. — President 1 
velt will receive the Members of the 
vention at the White House at 2:30 
Wednesday, February 26. 

Through the courtesy of the Trust* 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art a receptio 
be given at the Gallery, to the visiting mc 
of the Department of Superintendence, s 
evening of Thursday, February 27, al 
p. m. The United States Marine Band > 
in attendance. 

General Announcements. — All genera 
sions will be held in the Metropolitan 
Church, 4]/2 and C. streets, N. W.. 

The new Willard Hotel will be the 
quarters where the Registration and 
officers will be located. 

The new departments of the National 
cation Association, authorized at the Lo 
geles meeting, viz : The Department of 
and Agricultural Education and the D 
ment of Education Committees of Na 
Organizations of Women, will be orga 
and officers elected during the conventi 
the Department of Superintendence. 

At some time during the convention 
there will be a reunion of all former 
bers of the Department attending any c 
meetings in Washington from 1875 to 
All such "members who will be present a 
quested to send their names in advance 1 
Registration Secretary. 

PROGRAM TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 

Topic: The Saving of Time and E 
in School Work. 

1. Opportunities Offered for Econom 
L. Heeter, Superintendent of School 
Paul, Minn. 

General Discussion led by F. B. Dyei 
perintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, 
Frederick E. Bolton, Professor of Educ 
University of Iowa. 

2. Modification in Organization Nece 
— C. N. Kendall, Superintendent of Sc 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

General Discussion lead by John A. '. 
Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, 111.; \ 
Elson, Superintendent of Schools, Gev< 
O. 

SYMPOSIUM : TUESDAY AFTERNOON, •THE 
OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

Propositions for Discussion. 

I. The ideals of a democracy. 

Discussion opened by James E. Ri 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia Ur 
sity, New York City. 
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2. Equality of opportunity. 

Discussion opened by Edward C. Elliott, 
Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. 

3. Provision for the vocational needs of 
children. 

Discussion opened by James F. McElroy, 
President, Consolidated Car Heating Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y. 

4. (a) Constructive activities. 
Discussion opened by Miss Euphros)me 

L-angley, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

(b) Intermediate industrial schools, ad- 
miting at the sixth school year. 

Discussion opened by Charles H. Morse, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial Education. 

(c) Technical h^gh schools. 

Discussion opened by Geo. H. Martin, Sec- 
retary of Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 

ADDRESS TUESDAY EVENING. 

Agricultural Industries and Home Econom- 
ics in Public Schools. — Hon. Willet M. 
Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

General discussion led by E. T. Fairchild, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Tof^eka, Kans. ; Lorenzo D. Harvey, Superin- 
<^cri<lent of Stout Training Schools, Menom- 
011 icr. Wis. 

"TOPIC WEDNESDAY MORNING. FEBRUARY 26. 

The Nurture and Protection of the Physical 
^V^cill-Being of Public School Pupils. 

1: . Contribution of Permanent Value to 
.^^i^rsical Development. — Luther Halsey Gul- 
^^» Director of Physical Training, Public 
^^"Hools. New York City. 
-. -^. The Mission of the Play-Ground. — G. E. 
-* ^^l~inson, Supervisor of Play-Grounds and Va- 
^^^"t ion Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 
^ CTieneral Discussion led W. M. Davidson, 
^^^ perintendcnt of Schools, Omaha, Neb.; A. 
^* - Yoder, Superintendent of Schools, Ta- 
^^ma. Wash. 

- -3. Medical Inspection. — Thomas F. Har- 
^^^gton, Director of Physical Training and 
''^^ "^ liletics. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Cjcneral Discussion led by E. C. Moore, Su- 
*^ ^^ xintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
^Annual Business Meeting. 
Jit 2:30 p. m. President Roosevelt will re- 
x^^ve the Members of the Department at the 
^^^hitc House. 

EVENING ADDRESS. 

Desirable Uniformity and Diversity in 
*';g^merican Education. — Andrew S. Draper, 
^tate Commissioner of Education for New 
Vork, Albany, N. Y. 

*^CUND TABLE SESSIONS OCCUR THURSDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 27. 

(a) Round Table, State and County Su- 
perintendents. 

Leader — J. B. Aswell, State Superintendent 
of Public Education, Baton Rouge, La. 



Topic: County Superv'sion. 

(b) Round Table of Superintendents of 
Larger Cities. 

Leader-»-Ben Blewett, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Two brief papers will be presented by J. M. 
Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., and George S. Davis, As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. The remainder of the time will be given 
to general discussion. 

Topic— Teachers : Supply, Normal Train- 
ing, Placing, Subsequent Training. 

(c) Round Table of Superintendents of 
Medium and Smaller Cities. 

Leader— J. H. Phillips, Superintendent of 
Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Topics — 

1. To what extent should State Uniformity 
Laws apply to cities in respect to Courses of 
Study, Text-Books and Methods? 

2. Principles and Methods in Pupil Gov- 
ernment. 

(d) Round Table on Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 

Leader — Ernest E. Balcomb, Department of 
Agriculture, State Normal School, Weather- 
ford, Okla. 

Topic: Preparation of Teachers for Agri- 
cultural Education. 

2 :oo p. m. N 

• Topic: The School as an Instrument of 
Character Building. 

1. Training for Right Conduct. — Miss Mar- 
garet E. Schallenberger, State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. 

2. Development of the Social Conscience. — 
Mrs. John M'. Glenn, Baltimore, Md. 

3. An Experiment in Moral Training. — 
Miss Jane Brownlee, Principal, Toledo, O. 

. General Discussion led by Reed B. Teitrick, 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. ; Henry W. Wil- 
liams, Dean of State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens. Ohio. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

8 :oo p. m. 
Reception to members of the Department af 
the Corcoran Galley of Art, by the Board of 
Education of Washington, D. C. 



SOCIETIES MEETING WITH THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE AT WASHINGTON. 
. The National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, president Stratton D. 
Brooks will discuss the topic "Relation of Su- 
perintendents and Principals to the Improve- 
ment of their Teachers." The first meeting 
will be held on Monday evening, February 24. 
The Seventh Year Book presenting a discus- 
sion of this topic is written by Charles D. 
Lowry. It will be sent to members in advance 
of the meeting and may be obtained by others 
from the Secretary, M. J. Holmes for 50 
cents. Address Prof. M. J. Holmes at Nor- 
mal, Illinois. 
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The college teachers of education will meet 
Tuesday afternoon, February 25, to discuss 
the topic of "The History of Education; its 
Aims and Subject Matter." Charles De- 
Garmo, of Ithaca, N. Y., is the president. 

The National Committee on Agricultural 
Education, President David B. Johnson of 
Rich Hill, S. C, will discuss the report of 
the committee. 

The Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, president J. Mark Baldwin, of 
Baltirnore, Md., and the North Carolina As- 
sociation of City School Superintendents and 
Principals, president W. S. Snipes of Winston' 
N. C, will hold meetings at Washington dur- 
ing the week. 



CARD ORDERS. 
"Members of the N.E.A. wishing to secure 
the special railroad rates to the Washington 
meeting of the Superintendence Section who 
reside in the territory served by the Central 
Passenger Association, the South Western 
Excursion Bureau, the Western Passenger 
Association, and the Trans-Continental Pas- 
senger Association, must secure "Card Or- 
ders." The card orders will be issued to 
members on application to Secretary Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 



PIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS, AT WASHINGTON. 

The National Congress of Mothers will 
meet at Washington,. D. C, March 10-17. 
TIlis is also the first International congress. 
The subject for consideration during the 
week is "The Welfare of the Child." Topics 
will include: Helps to Parents; Moral Train- 
ing; Education; Provision for Helpless and 
Care for Children, Playgrounds, Libraries. 
Clubs, Day Nursies, etc.; Legislation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will open the congress with a 
reception at the White House on Monday 
afternoon. 

Some of the names on the program are 
Hon. E. E. Brown, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Hon. C. P. Neill of Dept. of Commerce 
and Labor; Mrs. E. M. Thacher, Hon. H. W. 
Wiley, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, Clifford W. 
Barnes of Chicago, Mrs. E. C Grice, Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of Philadelphia, Miss 
Susan Holton, Mrs. Herman H. Birney, Hon. 
Ben S. Lindsey, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, Edward Allen. The presi- 
dent of the Congress is Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
and her address is 3418 Baring St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

REPORT OF GALESBURG SCHOOLS. 

Supt. W. L. Steele of Galesburg, Illinois, 
has issued some very interesting tables on 
school attendance and on the results of the 
plan for elective subjects. They represent 
graphically the records of the last forty-five 
years for the Galesburg schools. 

In table one parts of five decades are given 
from 1862 to 1907. For each decade three 
lines are drawn ; a black one showing the per- 
centage of increase in population, a yellow one 



showing the percentage of increase in 
raent in the eight grades, and a red lin< 
ing this percentage for the high school. 

A comparison for the five decades sho^ 
enrollment in the grades has increased 
than population in every period. Enr 
in the high school increased much less 
than population for the period to 1890, 
showing an actual decrease. About il 
high school course was broadened to 
Manual Training and business course 
for the decade ending with 1900 th 
school enrollment increased 240 per cen 
population increased only about 22 pe 
For the last seven years, the high sch< 
rollment has increased 30 per cent, and 
lation about 22 per cent. 

The second table shows the decline 
rollment for each grade from first to t 
At the end of the fifth, sixth, and $ 
grades there is a marked falling off. 1 
the end of the first and of the second 
in the high school. 

Table three shows by colored lines tl 
graded school by its uniformity does nc 
pel pupils to keep step more than is r 
On an average only 6^ per cent complel 
grade in one year, and about as man 
more time as do the work in less than 01 
for each grade. 

Table four leads to the same deduct 
it sho>ys that from the fourth grade u 
has children differing in age from four 
•years. 

Table five compares the number takin 
subject during ten years with fixed < 
in the high school, with the number for 
ilar time under an elective system. Un( 
elective system nearly three times as 
pupils attend school and all take Englis 
most all general history, and physiology 
gebra and latin are taken by about tv 
a half times as many students, and evei 
ject has a much larger enrollment than 
the period of a fixed course of study. 

All of this improvement in attendance 
course, not due to elective and er 
courses of study. The last fifteen yea 
shown a great increase in attendance 
higher educational institutions, and othc 
schools making no such changes in the 
offered have grown in a similar pro[ 
when good teachers are provided. B 
sudden and maintained growth at the tir 
after these changes were made indicate 
preciation of these opportunities by the ; 
and should convince schools clinging 
to the old order that the public high 
must provide for a wider range of ii 
tion. 



ILLINOIS SCHOOLMASTERS' CI 
This club meets at Bloomington, 111., 
ary 7, 8, 1908 

On Friday evening at Emerson Scl 
dinner will be served to members. Aft< 
ner and while seated at tables, an a< 
"Shall the line of least resistance be the 
mining factor in making and choc 
course of study for a pupil?" will be gi 
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Trin. John C. Hanna. Oak Park, Tp. H. S. 

On Saturday morning at High School build- 
:ing Supt. M. G. Qark of Streator, will have 
-the same topic as that used by Prin. Hanna. 
Jt is understood that Prin. Hanna is more in- 
<rlined to the older education, and that Supt. 
dark is more inclined to the newer. 

Full and free discussions will follow each 
-address. J. Stanley Brown is President and 
E. L Boyer of Bloomington, 111., is Sec.-Treas. 



XXLINOIS MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
An excellent program is announced for this 
fiftH annual meeting to be held at Bradley 
P*ol^echnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, on Fri- 
<l^y and Saturday, February 7 and 8. Fred 
T>. Crawshaw, of Peoria is president. 



STRANGE CONDITIONS FOR THE 20th 
CENTURY. 
-A. t the National Capital a body of men bring 

acrcrxasations against a servant of the people 
^^ ^ t: hat city in charge of the education of their 
^^tiildren. The same body of men having 
^^^rge of the prosecution of this man act also 
^^ the judge and jury at the trial and bring in 
^ J^«'ir verdict of guilty. Yet no protest is made 
^*^^t: the farce of such a trial does not prove 
^-*^3r thing. 

_ . I »i a small village in Illinois a schoolteacher 
**^s in jail at the pleasure of his accuser and 
^^^ long as this accuser is willing to pay about 
y'^t:^ cents a day to the county for the school- 
^^^c:her's board. Should the spite of this ac- 
^^"■^s^r forget itself on the day of the week 
^J^^^i^n this bill to the county for the teacher's 
^J^^rd is due that teacher would go free, 
i^'^'^^n the forms of justice are not yet per- 
^^^^ted in this democracy, much less the spirit. 
"^V*"^ the schools doing all they should to per- 
^^.^'^^t the spirit of justice in the next genera- 



^^X^ENING OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL AT ILLINOIS STATE UNI- 
VERSITY. 

^^ ,*yhe Graduate School of the University of 
^**inois will be formally opened on February 

* C!!^'» --aU -»_j c.t*.v^ Tu^ ^^ : ^AA^^ :ii u^ 



address will be 
Hall of 



^^^Varth and fifth. The opening addr 

^^livered by President G. Stanley 

V:^^rk University, followed by an address by 

;^^J^an West of Princeton University. A re- 

^^^XDtion to Dr. and Mrs. Hall and other visit- 

Y^^ guests will be given on Tuesday evening. 

I'-^^an Goss, head of the College of Engineer- 

^^^, will be formally installed as its Dean, and 

i^^^""^ ^*^^ ^^ * lecture b]^ Professor Qifford 

^^ * Moore of Harvard University, on Wednes- 

i^y, Ws subject being "The Last Five Centu- 

J^'^^s of Western Paganism." There will also 

^^ a discussion of the place and function of 

^Hc graduate school in American universities, 

5^ which President Rammelkamp of Illinois 

v^oUcgc and President McClelland of Knox 

College, will be the principal speakers. In the 

^Vcning there will be addresses by Professor 

^oycs, director of the Chemical Laboratory 



of the University, and Professor C. N. 
Greenough of the department of English. 
The concluding address will be delivered by 
Professor David Kinley, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, his subject being "Democracy and 
Scholarship." 

The opening of the Graduate School is an 
event of great significance in the rapid pro- 
gress which the University of Illinois is mak- 
ing in all departments of its work. 



THE OAK AND VIOLET. 

Pupils of grade schools of Illinois have 
selected the oak for state tree and violet for 
state flower. On May ist, 1907, the pupils of 
the Rochelle public school sent invitations to 
other schools of Illinois to decide **What shall 
be our native state tree and native state 
flower." Superintendents were asked to have 
their schools study trees and flowers to the 
end that an intelligent vote might be cast. 
As a result a great deal of interest has been 
shown throughout the entire state. 21987 
votes were cast for the oak which was first 
choice of tree. The maple received 16517 and 
was second, elm 5082. For flower the Violet 
received 16583, first choice of flowers. Wild 
Rose 12628, second and Golden rod 4315. In 
all 52107 ballots were cast. This is a good 
expression when you consider the first pri- 
mary pupils did not vote. 
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THE GREATER POETS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by William Morton 
Payne. 383 pages. Price, 80 cents net. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City. 

During the past year Henry Holt and Com- 
pany has brought out a most interesting and 
attractive volume on "The Greater English 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, by William 
Morton Payne. 

It is especially valuable to students of litera- 
ture who have not yet attained the rank of 
scholars. This class includes not only those yet 
at work in the schools, but especially the men 
and women of society who have cultivated a 
taste for good reading, and enjoy a compara- 
tive study of the contributions to human life 
and its enjoyment made by the twelve greatest 
artists of the greatest of human arts during 
the past one hundred years of the English 
people. 

These twelve consist of Keats, Shelly, By- 
ron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Arnold, Rosetti, Morris, and 
Swinburn ; named, pratically, in the order of 
their succession in time. Keats was the first 
and, in a measure, the inspiration of the line 
which followed him. He said at one time, in 
a moment of depression because of the in- 
difference of the literary public to his work, 
"Write on my tombstone, 'Here lies one 
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whose name was writ in water.*" But when 
he was himself and in the full flush of health 
and activity, he wrote to a friend, "I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my 
death." Matthew Arnold, a generation after 
said, "He is; he is with Shakespeare." 

This volume is written from the conviction, 
on the part of the author, that all true art is 
produced **for life's sake" rather than for 
"art's sake." It is in an important sense a 
record of the development of the "folk soul" 
of England from the begining of the French 
revolution to the death of Queen Victoria. 
The poet is the voice of this soul as in no 
other of its voices. The poet is great in 'so 
far as he is this voice. The author has traced 
• in an admirable way this relation of each of 
these poets to the spirit of his time. He has, 
also, grouped them into poets of the first 
half of the 19th century and those of the 
second half; the latter group beginning with 
Browning. 

In his study of the respective poets the au- 
thor looks backward and forward in a way 
helpful to the student. 

The abundance and fullness of the quota- 
tions from each poet, used to illustrate the 
author's thought, are most interesting and 
profitable as well as illuminating to the gen- 
eral reader. He listens in these to the twelve 
greatest poets as they sing their songs down 
through the century. 

It is a volume of 383 pages in good type, 
and sold at a net price of 80 cents. 



SELECTIONS FROM IRVING'S SKETCH- 
BOOK. Edited by Martin W. Sampson, 
A.M., formerly Professor of English, Indi- 
ana University. Cloth, i6mo. 315 pages, 
with portrait. 'Price, 45 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

The Gateway Series of English Texts, of 
which this forms a part, is under the general 
editorship of Professor Henry van Dyke of 
Princeton. In the present volume are included 
fifteen of the best papers from Irving's well- 
known work. They are preceded by a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, and an at- 
tractive introduction which deals with his 
style, and with the subject-matter of the essays 
here presented. Notes at the end of the book 
explam all allusions for the understanding of 
which the student will require assistance. The 
portrait of Irving appearing as a frontispiece 
is reproduced from a .hitherto unpublished 
pencil drawing now in the Dresden Print 
Room. 



NEWTON AND TREAT'S OUTLINE 
FOR REVIEW IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By C. B. Newton and E. B. Treat, of the 
Lawrenceville School. Cloth, i6mo. 76 
pages. Price, 25 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 
This little book presents a concise and clear- 



cut summary of the principal events 
lish history in a form most convei 
reference, and in chronological ordei 
dates are given the less important 1 
eluded in parentheses. An index grc 
ties, laws, and wars both alphabetic 
chronologically, and at the end of th« 
are typical college entrance examinati 
tions. The book will be of great helj 
view, and more especially for studc 
paring for college. 



The Magazines. 

"IF THE EYE IS MAIMED 
Necessity gives to the eye a precioi 
of seeing, and in the same way it give 
ious power of feeling to the who] 
Sometimes it seems as if the very sub; 
my flesh were so many eyes lookinj 
will upon a world new created e\ 
The silence and darkness which are 
shut me in, open my door most hosp 
countless sensations that distract, inf 
monish, and amuse. With my thrc 
guides — toueh, smell, and taste — I ma 
excursions into the borderland of ej 
which is in sight of the city of Light, 
accommodates itself to every man's 1 
If the eye is maimed so that it doc*: 
the beauteous face of day, the touch 
more poignant and discriminating, 
proceeds through practice to stren 
augment the remaining senses. For 
son the blind often hear with greater 
distinctness than other people. — Froi 
Keller's "Sense and Sensibility" in 1 
ruary Century. 



SQUIRREL AND SNOW. 
In the winter woods no wild trail 
frequently seen than that of the red 
Chickaree, like the goldfinch and the 
dee among the birds, is one of nature 
ful creatures, whose courage and 
nothing daunts nor damps. After th< 
night or the hardest snowstorm we 
to find somewhere his pretty trail, 
scarcely a wood where a little search 
not reveal his tracks, especially if it 
scattered butternut trees or a cluster c 
and if the snow be deep enough we 
to discover one or more tunnels whicl 
formed in his search for nuts, or a 
he has dug to the ground. At tim 
tunnels are yards in length, with an 
at both ends; sometimes they are i 
in many directions by daily trips in hi 
for food. When most of the snow h 
I have foimd these branching tunnels 
to troughs of ice and strewn with 
shells, and it is not uncommon to see 
trails at the entrance to a single bur 
favorite tunneling place is at the fo 
tree, especially of a butternut, where tl 
ing snow has made a circular drift 
"Nature and Science" in February 5" 
olas. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



THE FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH. 

BY B. C. GREGORY, CHELSEA, MASS. 

I think the purpose of this paper will be understood if 
I tell how it came to be. I have long held the opinion that 
there are many grammatical errors taught, which children 
commit very seldom and others which they do not commit 
at all. I have had a theory that if we could get a sufficiently 
large body of data, we would find that there was among 
children a degree of popularity of error, so to speak, »and 
that if this could be ascertained the work of the teacher 
might be concentrated on the most important errors, mak- 
ing imnecessary the work she was accustomed to spend on 
errors that had no practical existence. I had in mind, also, 
the methods by which modern languages are taught, in 
which grammatical constructions are taken up, not in a log- 
ical, but rather a psychological order, an order determined by 
the child's mental power and the possibilities of practice with 
relation to error. A good German introductory book, for 
instance, will introduce grammatical construction in accord- 
ance with the author's views as to the ability of the pupils 
to take up the work, the orderly and systematic presentation 
of the subject of German grammar being given a place in 
the back of the book for present reference and possible fu- 
ture study. 

In earlier days, in teaching English grammar the syste- 
matic presentation came firsthand the practice in the use of 
grammatical construction afterwards. Then came the so- 
called reform, and an effort was made to approximate to the 
method of teaching foreign languages. In the earlier his- 
tory of the reform it was assumed that grammar could be 
thrown out altogether, but gradually pedagogical opinion 
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drifted back to the use of more or less grammar in the ear- 
lier stages of the study of English. Out of this condition of 
• things sprang the brood of language books. The authors 
of these books, having discarded grammatical considera- 
tions, expended a great deal of effort and exhibited much 
ingenuity in filling their books with emptiness. As the con- 
siderations of grammar reasserted their importance, these 
authors introduced grammar little by little and in accordance 
with their own views of what was necessary. The books 
were still language books, but had broken out in spots, in 
a rash, so to speak ; a sort of grammar measles. 

I think that anyone who investigates what has really 
been accomplished by our grammar schools in the matter of 
good English construction will be very much disappointed. 
The High School teachers who receive the grammar school 
graduates are unanimous in their condemnation. They 
don't talk very much about the methods, but they do talk 
about the outcome. The young men and women who reach 
• the High School, so say these teachers, know next to noth- 
ing about English grammar. In the attempt to teach Latin, 
German or French, the diflficulties of the High School are 
enormously increased by the total ignorance of English 
grammar on the part of the pupil, and the teachers of Eng- 
lish in the High School rave over the fact that they are un- 
able to point out the pupil's errors in the writing of English 
because he doesn't know the language by which those errors 
are to be described. I do not find High School teachers un- 
fair in this matter. They admit that young children cannot 
take up the analytical consideration of English grammar, 
but they claim that at some time before the student reaches 
the High School he ought to have had a reasonable course 
in that subject. 

Now, English grammar is to be thought of from two 
standpoints : the one, its use in aiding the pupils to write 
correctly, and the other, as a formal study for its own sake 
or to enable a student to analyze an English sentence or be- 
gin the study of other languages. It is generally agreed 
that the amount of knowledge necessary from the second 
point of view is not necessary from the first point of view. 
Prof. Whitney sums up the matter thus: "To make the 
young use their own tongues with accuracy and force, some 
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of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of grammar are 
conveniently taught, but that is not the study of grammar, 
and it will not bear the intrusion of much formal grammar 
without being spoiled of its own ends/* The work laid out 
in the present study is as follows : Granting that the syste- 
matic study of grammar should not begin until a certain 
age, how much grammar, or rather what points in grammar, 
are to be considered before that time? Can they be con- 
sidered independently of the rest of the grammar, and in 
what order and by what method should these considerations 
be taken up? When should this consideration of the subject 
cease and the formal consideration b^in? 

I do not claim that this study does anything more than 
offer a beginning in answering these questions, but so far as 
it does throw light on them, I confess that the conclusions 
to which I am forced are startling. They disarrange all my 
previous views and point to a revision of the whole language 
curriculum and the language text books. 

The investigation was conducted in the following way: 
On the 20th of January, 1902, I requested every teacher in 
Trenton, N. J. (where I was then Superintendent), from 
the fourth to the eighth grades inclusive, to have a composi- 
tion prepared by every pupil. When there are nine grades 
below the High School, one must be added to the numbering 
of grades in this paper, the fourth being read as the fifth, 
etc. Each teacher was to follow her customary plan in giv- 
ing out ordinary class work. The composition might be a 
reproduction or an original composition, as the teacher 
might choose. I asked each teacher to mark every composi- 
tion thoroughly in accordance with the scheme presented in 
this study as Exhibit A. 
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Exhibit A. 
Schedule of Errors in Writing English; 

♦i. No sentence. (Subject or predicate left out.) 

*2. Extravagant use of connectives, making long sentences. 

3. Wrong use of article, a or an. 

4. Unnecessary use of article. 

5. Non-agreement in person and number op subject and predicate. 
*Simple cases. 

^. Non-agreement when subject consists of two or more nouns or pro- 
nouns connected by "and." 

7. Non-agreement when there are two or more nominatives qualified by 
every, eacn, no or not. 

S. Non-agreement when two or more singular nominatives are sepa- 
rated by "or," "nor," "as well as" or other disjunctives. 
9. Non-agreement when subject is a collective noun. 
♦10. Wrong formation of possessive case. (Nouns.) 

11. Wrong formation of possessive case. (Pronouns.) 

12. Wrong use of possessive case when two or more nouns are connected 
by "and." 

13. Errors in the pronoun in the objective case. 

*I4. Agreement op pronoun with antecedent in gender, number and 
person. Simple case. 

15. Agreement of pronoun with antecedent when the latter consists of 
two or more nouns in the singular number, whether connected by "and" or 
"not." 

16. Agreement with a plural antecedent consisting of two or more nouns 
qualified by "each," "every," "no" or "not." 

17. Agreement with antecedent consisting of two or more nouns, sepa- 
rated by "or," "nor," "as well as" or any other disjunctive. 

18. Agreement when the antecedent is a collective noun. 

19. No antecedent. 

♦20. Antecedent doubtful. 

21. Errors in use of subjunctive mode, 

22. Wrong use of or omission of "to" in infinitive mode. 

♦23. Errors in tense, as "drunk" for "drank," "begin" for "began." 

♦24. Use of imperfect tense for perfect participle. 

25. Errors in use of "shall" or "will." 

26. 

27. Errors in use of "lie" and "lay/' "sef and "sit." 

28. Agreement in number of adjectives with nouns, when adjectives imply 
a unit or plurality, as "this" and "these." 

29. Confusion of "each other" with "one another." 

30. Use of "but" instead of "than" after other, otherwise or else. 

31. Use of adjectives when adverbs are required, as mean, meanly. 

32. Use of adverb after a verb when an adjective is required; as the 
Aower smells sweetly, instead of sweet. 

33. Use of superlatives when only two objects are compared. 

34. Use of "them" for "those." 

35. Use of "like" for "as." 

36. Confusion in use of "who," "which" and "that." 

37. Use of two negatives. 

38. Use of "to what" instead of "to that." 

39. Use of "but" instead of "that" or "if." 

40. Misuse of prepositions. 

41. Use of. "between" for "among." 



♦Not considered in result because not a grammatical error. 
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42. A sentence containing two or more words or two or more clauses, 
each of which requires a different particle to connect it with the conclusion of 
the sentence, the appropriate connecting particle must be used after each 
word or sentence. 

Violation of this. Illustration. He has made alterations and additions 
to the work. The word "in" should follow alterations. This is a very com- 
mon error. 

43* Use of superfluous words. 

44- Abbreviations incorrectiy used.* 

I tried in preparing the above scheme to cover all rea- 
sonable errors in speech, errors which most people were sup- 
posed to make in writing and speaking at one time or an- 
other, and in preparing this list I was guided by a very val- 
uable manual which I happened to have at hand. The er- 
rors in the scheme are indicated by description and number 
The teachers were asked to indicate the errors by number 
and to make a list of the number of errors of each kind. 
Two errors of one kind were counted as two errors in the 
total, etc I also urged the teachers not to consider the re- 
sults in this work as a criticism on themselves, and I asked 
the fourth grade teachers to consider their compositions 
from exactly the same standpoint, so far as the errors in 
question were concerned, as an eighth grade or High School 
composition should be considered; that is to say, no allow- 
ance was to be made for the pupil's youth. I simply wanted 
to know, young or old, what errors he committed. 

These compositions were written and criticised and the 
results were tabulated. The children furnished us with 
2,807 compositions and 8,481 errors. The tabulation 
showed the number of errors of each kind for each grade and 
for all grades. I then subjected the figures to the following 
treatment. I found the percentage of each error in a given 
grade by dividing the number of cases of that kind of error 
by the total number of cases of error in the grade. I also 
found the percentage of errors of each kind for all the 
grades taken together. 

A remarkable fact immediately developed, which was 
this, that for sixteen kinds of errors there was no percent- 
age of error at all. That is to say, there were either no er- 
rors or else there were so few as not to reach one-half per 
cent. In the case of twelve kinds of errors there was a per- 
centage of only one. I consider this a revelation. There 
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were only forty-three kinds of errors all told, and in twenty- 
eight of those, the per cent, of error did not 'reach lyi ; that 
is to say, in 65 per cent, of the kinds of errors, the result 
was scarcely worth considering. Therefore, the strength of 
the correction must be placed on only fifteen kinds of errors, 
or 35 per cent, of the whole number. Here we get our first 
glimpse of the enormous waste of labor and time in teach- 
ing English grammar so far as its use in speaking or writing 
is concerned. 

In this connection I cannot help referring to one fact in 
the investigation which brought to my face a broad smile. 
Notice error 42: "A sentence containing two or more 
words or two or more clauses, each of which requires a dif- 
ferent particle to connect it with the conclusion of the sen- 
tence, the appropriate connecting article must be used after 
each word or clause." The illustration given of this is, "He 
has made alterations and additions to the work." The 
word in should follow alterations. When' I issued my in- 
structions I thought it necessary in this specific case to put 
the teachers on their guard, and so I inserted this warn- 
ing: "This is a very common error." When the returns 
for the city came in, I foimd that in the case of error 42 
there were just 47 instances out of a grand total of 8,481. 
This shows how much I knew. It illustrated the wide gap 
between theory and experience. It is a type of what might 
be called a priori grammar teaching, which places the same 
amount of emphasis on all sort of errors, when the facts 
easily ascertained show that many errors are not made by 
children. Of this, more anon. 
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Exhibit B. 

Classification op Errors. 

No, of Per Cent. Number of Errors per 

Error, Error. of Error. loo Pupils per Grade. 

45678 
GROUP A. 

2 Excessive use of connectives, 16 66 43 52 27 10 

GROUP B. Superfluous Words. 

43 SuPERft-uous Words, 13 39 33 51 27 63 

GROUP C Imperfect Sentence. 

5 Non-agreement OF subject and predicate, 8 
I Subject or predicate omitted, 6 

6 Compound subject connected, by "and" i 

9 Subject a collective noun, .* i 

16 71 60 48 28 15 

GROUP D. Verb. 4 5 6 7 S 

23 Errors in tense, drunk for drank 14 

24 Imperfect tense for perfect participle, . 4 

27 Errors in "lie*' and "lay," etc., 2 

22 Wrong use or omission of "to" in In- 
finitive, I 

21 Wrong use of subjunctive, i 

25 Shall and will, i 

22 87 69 66 47 19 

GROUP E Nouns and Pronouns, 
sub-group, antecedents. 

14 Agreement of antecedent and pronoun,. . 2 

20 Antecedent doubtful, 4 

19 No antecedent, 2 

Total antecedents, 8 19 29 32 15 18 



Sub-Group. Possessives. 

10 Possessive nouns, 4 

1 1 Possessive Pronouns, i 

Total possessives, 5 16 24 15 14 7 



Sub-Group. Miscellaneous. 

13 Wrong objective case, pronoun, i 

36 Confusion of "who," "which" and "that". . 2 

Group E Total nouns and pronouns, 16 43 64 59 37 31 
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Grade. 
No. of Error. Per cent. Number of Errors P^^ 

Error. of Error. lOO Pupils per Grade. 

GROUP F. Prepositions. 

40 Misuse of prepositions, 5 

42 Varying of particle, etc., i 

6 16 27 16 13 12 



GROUP G. Articles. 

3 Wrong use of articles, 3 

4 Unnecessary use of article, i 

4 16 13 13 II 



GROUP H. Adverbs. 

Z7 T^wo negatives, i 

31 Adjectives for adverbs, 1 

32 Adverbs for adjectives, i 

3 7 8 12 7 

I now come to the discussion of errors that were made. 
In Exhibit B I have arranged these errors in groups, so 
that their significance may be seen. The arrangement of 
groups follows generally the order of popularity of errors 
indicated in said groups. There are eight general headings. 
The first column indicates the number of the error ; the sec- 
ond, a suggestion of the title; the third, the perceiltage of 
error ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, the num- 
ber of errors in the group per hundred, and pupils (by 
grades). 

Group A refers to the use of long sentences, with ex- 
travagant use of connectives, 16 per cent. Group B relates 
to the use of superfluous words, 15 per cent. Group C re- 
lates to those errors which belong to the formation of the 
senteAce. It includes four kinds of errors, and sums up to 
16 per cent. Group D relates to verbs ; the percentage is 22. 
Group E relates to errors in nouns and pronouns, 16 per 
cent. It is subdivided into three sub-grougs, relating, re- 
spectively, to antecedents, 8 per cent., possessives, 5 per 
cent, ; and miscellaneous, 3 per cent. Group F relates to 
errors in prepositions, 6 per cent. Group G takes in errors 
in the use of the article, 4 per cent. Group H relates to ad- 
verbs, 3 per cent. 
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The errors are considered under three classes. Princi- 
pal or essential errors are printed in full-faced type on both 
Exhibits A and B. Subordinate errors are printed on Ex- 
hibits A and B in italics. Errors not made at all appear on 
Exhibit A in plain type. They do not appear on Exhibit B. 
Let us now examine these results a little in detail, and 
while doing so sketch a faint outline of a course of study. 

Group A, the extravagant use of connectives, seems to 
me to be indicated as the proper point of beginning, not 
only by the evident popularity of that error, but also by 
good sense. As to popularity, the error supplies 16 per 
cent, of the total. I have often thought, and I have taught, 
that one of the first things to do in the teaching of grammar 
is to train the child to use short sentences. Then many of 
his errors are not possible. In oral and written work it 
is important to eliminate the connectives, which children 
want to use. The well-know tendency of children is toward 
long, involved sentences, difficult of correction, and the oc- 
casion of many of the gframmatical errors and other crudi- 
ties seen in the work of the pupils of the upper grades. 

First, therefore, the pupils' involved sentences must be 
cut down to short sentences. I would keep at this imtil the 
end is reasonably attained^ — and I know from experience 
that it can be obtained — and afterward I would strike at 
the evil every time it snowed itself. Suppose this is done. 
Js it not apparent that the danger of making imperfect sen- 
tences is very largely reduced? If a teacher should con- 
centrate on this point for a good while, ignoring other 
paints of grammar, is it not conceivable that in the course 
of a short time, say a couple of years, a good many errors 
would disappear of themselves? If it be objected that this 
would result in a jerky style, let the tendency of the pupil 
to unite sentences be borne in mind ; when the teacher takes 
off the pressure, the pupil will unite them fast enough. 

The evil of superfluous words in sentence (Group B) 
seems indicated as the next point of attack. The group 
furnished 15 per cent, of the total number of errors. It 
ought to be said, in passing, that this is not, strictly speaking 
a grammatical error. It is, nevertheless, so prolific a source 
of grammatical error that its consideration cannot be left 
out in such a discussion as this. The tendency to superflu- 
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ous words is obviously a matter which must be looked after 
continuously throughout the child's whole course. Yet I 
believe it can be so reduced that the effort during the latter 
part of the course will mean watchfulness on the part of 
the teacher, rather than specific teaching. And besides, the 
superfluous words which occur in young children's sentences 
are very frequently errors of grammar rather than of rhet-^ 
oric, and are easily handled. When we have accomplished 
a considerable elimination of superfluous words, I fancy we 
shall have done more. Many errors of grammar arise from 
the fact that the sentences are complicated and the child 
loses track of himself. 

There are certain interesting figures concerning this 
evil, to which attention should be called. Look at Exhibit 
B, Group B, where the results are given. The figures under 
the Grades 4, 5, etc., indicate the number of errors per hun- 
dred pupils in said grades. Under the fourth grade notice 
that we have thirty-nine errors per himdred pupils; in the 
fifth, very nearly the same, thirty-three ; in the sixth grade, 
fifty-one errors, and in the eighth, sixty-three. The drop in 
the seventh is rather odd. The general trend of these fig- 
ures teaches clearly a serious fact, viz., that we are making 
no progress at present in reducing this evil (superfluous 
words). There is a general increase from the- fourth to the 
eighth grades. Even in the fourth grade the evil is not in- 
significant. It takes up II per cent, of the errors in the 
fourth grade. I read the lesson thus : The work must be 
b^un in the fourth grade, with the expectation that atten- 
tion to the matter is to be constantly insisted upon. If this 
be done and concentration guide the teacher's work, I can- 
not see why, when the sixth grade is finished, the evil may 
not be measurably overcome, requiring thereafter only vig- 
ilance. 

If we add the two groups, A and B, do we not get some- 
thing of a shock to find that 31 -per cent., or nearly one- 
third, of errors in children's compositions, as actually found, 
relate to matters so simple, so easily corrected, and so vital ? 
I cannot help thinking of Mark Twain's story of the man 
who was confined for ten years in a lonesome dimgeon. 
Suddenly a bright idea struck him. He opened the door 
and walked out. 
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Let us now analyze Group C, which relates to the sen- 
tence. This group includes errors to the extent of 16 per . 
cent, of the total, but notice that two kinds of errors in the 
group alone use up 14 per cent, of the 16. They are : first, 
non-agreement in person and number, subject and predicate 
(simple case) ; second, no sentence, subject or predicate left 
out. Let it be noticed that -these are errors in simple sen- 
tences. Now mark the other two errors, those in which 
there are complications. They are the non-agreement where 
the subject consists of two or more nouns or pronouns con- 
nected by and, i per cent., and the non-agreement when the 
subject is a collective noun, i per cent. Here are complica- 
tions on which we have been accustomed to expend a great 
deal of energy. Altogether, the per cents, foot up to the 
enormous total of 2. But there are other cases of non-agree- 
ment not indicated at all on Exhibit B, because per cents, 
footed up to o. See Exhibit A. Such are errors involved 
when nominatives are connected by or or nor (No. 8), or 
when each and every are involved (No. 7). 

I think in the consideration of this class of errors we 
have a flashlight on the whole subject. Here, in Group C, 
is a total of 16 per cent, in matters relating to the construc- 
tion of a sentence, subject and predicate: 14 per cent, re- 
lates to sentences simple in construction, and the other mass 
of errors to complicated subjects and predicates; the lat- 
ter collection, to which we give so much of our valuable 
time, sum up to 2 per cent. T say, does not some such law 
as this concerning the teaching of grammar begin to 
emerge? First, see that your sentences are simple; second, 
concentrate your attention on simple considerations and 
leave the perplexities to take care of themselves bye-and- 
bye, when you have cleared away the great mass of inac- 
curacy, and the child has the brains to understand them. Is 
that not sensible? And isn't it fully justified by the figures 
I am now offering? If the child can form the habit of, first, 
always having a subject and predicate, and, second, of hav- 
ing that subject and predicate agree, the one with the other 
in all simple cases, will he not have formed also a habit of 
general accuracy regarding the sentence, which will make 
it very easy to attend properly to complications when the 
time comes, and may we not, for the present, ignore such 
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complications and leave them for a greater maturity of 
mind? Here are three propositions which this discussion 
tends to put in the light of facts: First, msmy errors are 
so complex that children rarely make them; second, when 
the children do make them, they are so immature that they 
can't understand the explanation when it is offered; third, 
if the errors could be explained, the pupils don't have prac- 
tice enough in the said errors to enforce their correction. 

The indication then for the course of study in this case 
seems clear. Take up the agreement of subject and predi- 
cate only in the two cases making up the 14 per cent., indi- 
cated by full-faced type, and ignore the 2 per cent. More 
concerning this ignoring business bye-and-bye. 

I would concentrate on this subject until it is under- 
stood, and so simple a consideration can be understood. I 
would dwell on it until it has become all but automatic to 
carry out the instructions. Then, when we have cut the sen- 
tences down, disposed of connectives and superfluous words, 
and made clear the simple elements in the construction of the 
sentences, we have laid the basis of teaching the rest of the 
grammar with absolute ease. Every High School teacher 
and every upper-grade grammar school teacher knows that 
the serious weakness on the part of the children is the fail- 
ure to recognize the sentence as a unit. The plan is to pro- 
ceed from the sentence to its parts, and these parts only as 
constituents of the sentence. Every new acquisition is to be 
gained from the consideration of a multitude of simple sen- 
tences. 

Notice in passing that there is involved merely a simple 
subject and predicate, and furthermore, not a modified sub- 
ject or predicate. The subject and predicate may, and in 
many cases will, be modified; the point is that the teacher 
is to pay no attention to the modifications. 

The teacher may then grapple with the three great con- 
siderations: Noun, pronoun and verb; and, I should say, 
taken in the order named. But there are limitations. In 
the first place, consider the verb (Group D), see Exhibit B. 
Here are 6 kinds of errors. But there are great discrepan- 
cies. The total percentage involved is 23, and out of that as 
much as 14 per cent, is taken up with such a simple con- 
sideration as errors in tense (drunk for drank, b^fun for 
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began). Then we take a big drop down to 4 per cent, and 
strike the use of the perfect tense for perfect participle, 
which is very nearly the same error. Grouping these simi- 
lar errors, we have 18 per cent. They are emphasized by 
being printed in full-faced type. Then we get down to the 
insignificant percentage of, 2, in the use of lie and lay, sit . 
and set. I confess that the fewness of errors of this kind 
surprises me. What will the elementary language books do 
if we take out all the pages devoted to lie and lay, set and 
sit? The Exhibit reaches bottom in three other errors, each 
registering i per cent. First, there is the wrong use, or 
omission of to in the infinitive mode; second, the wrong 
use of the subjunctive mood, and, finally, errors in the use 
of shall and will. 

Now for a moment consider the first two errors of this 
group (18 per cent.), taking in the errors in the irr^^lar 
forms of the verb, and consider that this is such a simple 
kind of error that it is easy to handle if we are disposed to 
concentrate. Are not results in sight when such a view of 
the case is taken ? My suggestion is that this view be taken 
and that the verb be considered only in its relation to tense, 
and mainly in its relations to two -of its tenses, the imperfect 
and the perfect, and to the participle. 

In the case of nouns and pronouns, the subject of the 
next group (E), I note the following facts: The total per 
cent, of errors is 16. I have divided this section into three 
sub-sections. The first relates to the antecedents of pro- 
nouns and takes in three headings; the agreement of pro- 
noun with its antecedent, antecedent doubtful, no antece- 
dent. Total 8 per cent. The second relates to the posses- 
sive of nouns (4 per cent), and pronouns ( i per cent). The 
next two considerations relate to the form of the objective, 
I per cent., and the confusion of ivho, which and thaty 2 
per cent. Let us select^ from the whole group the sub- 
group of antecedents as one essential, and the possessive 
nouns as another, ignore the rest and go on. The question 
of the antecedent of pronouns. Often quite difficult, is not 
very difficult if we wait, probably until the 6th grade is 
reached, and if the ground is prepared so that we may con- 
centrate on it. 

The sixth group, F, relates to prepositions. It takes up 
6 per cent, of the errors, of which the misuse of prepositions 
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uses up 5. The other i per cent, refers to the varying of the 
particle in a sentence containing two or more words, or 
two or more clauses, each demanding a different particle. 
Note the 5 per cent. item. Ignore the i per cent. 

The subject of prepositions belong, I think, to the latter 
part of the sixth grade, or to the seventh. It is a difficult 
subject even for older pupils. It is always an interesting 
subject, if it is properly conducted. The most that a teacher 
can succeed in doing is, I think, to get into the pupil's head 
the idea that there is a difference in force in the use of pre- 
positions and to induce him to think of it The control of 
this matter is a pretty late development. 

We come down very low in the next group, G, which 
relates to errors in the use of articles, 4 per cent., including 
the wrong use of an article, 3 per cent., unnecessary use of 
article, i per cent. I should say, pay no attention to this 
group, or the next and last, which can muster but 3 per cent, 
of errors. This is the adverb group, and includes the . 
dreaded double negative, and the unpardonable sin of say- 
ing badly for bad, and the reverse. Isn't a bugbear sug- 
gested ? 

(T# he continued). 
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THE OUT OF DOORS 

Its Life, Its Wonders and Beauties of Form. 
Its Call to Industry and to Sports. 



« 




Photographed by F. M. Fultx. All Rights Reserved. 

INDIAN SPRING, NEAR THE MISSISSIPPI IN SOUTHEASTERN IOWA. 
Tt** cave from which it issues extends back some little distance. Why is the oiieninKr wide and low rather 

than vertical? 

THE UPPER MISvSISSIPPI REGION.* 

BY F. M. FULTZ, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 



J^y the Upper Mississippi Region is 
""^^^iit that part of the basin of the 
^^^ississippi which lies north of the 
nioi^^th of the Missouri River; al- 
^^^Mgh, when speaking of the Upper 



Mi 

of 



^55issippi River, all the stream north 
t:he mouth of the Ohio is usually 

;3^he area drained by the Upper Miss- 

•Copyrlght 1908. By F. M. Fultz. 



issippi is considerably under 200,000 
square miles. This is less than half 
that drained by the Missouri system, 
and even less than the area of the Ohio 
System. The length of the river from 
its sources in Lake Ithaca to the mouth 
of the Missouri is 1300 miles, or about 
half that of the Missouri. 

North of the mouth of the Ohio the 
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Flood plain of the Mississippi is com- 
paratively narrow, seldom exceeding 
ten miles in width, and in many places 
is not more than two or three miles. 
The bluffs rise on either side much 
more abruptly, in many places pres- 
enting bold, rocky fronts, and in some 
places coming so close together as to 
make a genuine gorge. The course of 
the Missouri river as f^r as the north- 
ern boundary of Nebraska has much 
Uie character of the Upper Mississippi; 
but beyond that, it is totally different, 
and the region through which it flows 
has the appearance of a much newer 
land. 

The tributary streams of the Upper 
Mississippi are of no considerable 
length, with the exception, possibly, of 
the Illinois, Des Moines and Wisconsin 
rivers. It is largely due to this fact 
that the Mississippi is so grand and 
majestic. It gathers its waters through 
comparatively small streams and re- 
serves to itself thq dignity and majesty 
of a great river. 

The drainage area of the Upper 
Mississippi extends to no great dis- 
tance on either side. But the character 
of the area is distinct, both in physical 
features and in products, and may be 
considered the type of the larger area 
which embraces the basin of the Ohio 
lying north of that river and a small 
portion lying south ; likewise, that of 
the Missouri Basin lying north of the 
river and extending as far as the north 
boundary of Nebraska. There are no 
great stretches of plain like those 
drained by the Kansas and Nebraska. 
These tributaries of the Missouri flow 
for hundreds of miles through an open 
country where there is no relief to the 
general level, excepting -sandstone hills. 



bare of vegetation. For the 
part of the year the evaporatic 
great in the region of these i 
that they carry as much water 
they issue from the mountains 
do some hundreds of miles 
down their course. 

Nor are there mountain 
al)out the source of the Mis 
like those of the head- waters 
Ohio, and along the Tennes 
Cumberland and other of its tril 
on the southeast. But instead tl 
rolling prairies and streams wii 
valleys bordered with gradual 
The tributaries of the Mississi] 
among gentle hills, and inci 
volume until they unite their 
with the great river. 

To know how the region has < 
have a surface so different fr 
torrent-scarred slopes of the 
watershed of the mountains, an 
the monotonous level of the 
western plains, whose only i 
found in the rough and nakec 
stone hills and in the ditch-lik 
nels where flow sluggish strean 
necessary to learn something 
rocks, — where they came frorr 
they are composed of, how the; 
and are carried away, how th< 
beeti sculptured and who the j 
was. The history of their life 
story which tells us whence ca 
wide, wooded lowlands, the gr; 
hills and the rolling prairies. V 
also learn why there are sor 
abrupt rocky bluffs along the s 
and w^hy throughout a small ai 
where Iowa and Wisconsin m* 
valley walls are topped with hi) 
pinnacles and towers, the like o 
is nowhere else seen along the 
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J*kotograph<d by F. Af, Fnlh 

ON FLINT RIVER, IN SOUTHEASTERN IOWA. 



Ail Rights R£servt!ii 



rrlaunpintr limestone: shale beneatb. 



What ai^encies are at work decomposintf the rock? 
little rock waste at the base? 



Whv is there so 



M ississippi. Then, too, we shall know 
w^hsit the soil is like, where it came 
frc>m and how it got in its present po- 
sit: ion. 

T^he rocks of the region are mostly 

seclimentary; that is, those that have 

t^^^-n deposited in water and formed 

^'"OT-n the material worn from the older 

St"a.nite rock, or built by the corals and 

^^H^r lime forming structures of the 

^^crient sea. These sedimentary rocks 

*^^ in more or less regular beds. They 

^^^ limestones, sandstones, and shales, 

alternating with one another. The 

^^'idstones are much more frequent in 
4.1 

"^ older strata; then the shales come 
^ predominate; and above the lime- 
^^^^es make up a larger part of the 
^^r>osits until the rocks of the coal age 
^''^ reached; there the rocks are again 
^^^stly sandstones and shales. 
. ^ l^he strata vary much in thickness. 
^>^ sandstones usually lie in heavy 



beds. The shales are either very thick 
or very thin. Some of the beds are as 
much as a hundred feet in depth, while 
others are less than an inch. The 
limestones are found in beds, ranging 
from a few inches to several feet in 
thickness, but mostly between six 
inches and two feet. As a rule the 
layers do not vary much, and they fre- 
quently extend for a long distance 
without any apparent change in thick- 
ness. 

There are some granitic rocks near 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and 
of those tributaries which rise south 
and w^est of Lake Superior. These 
rocks are in the same locality from 
which much of the material originally 
came that formed the sandstones and 
shales found farther to the south. 

Granite is composed of quartz, feld- 
spar and mica. When the granite rots 
down, the feldspar goes to clay, the 
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quartz breaks up into grains of sand, 
and the mica into small flakes. The 
decomposed material is washed away 
by the rain, carried into the streams 
and distributed along the water courses 
even to the ocean. The running tvater 
sorts over the material ; the clay being 
finest, is carried farthest away. In times 
of flood, the water is charged with 
it, and flowing out over flats and low- 
lands, where the current loses its swift- 
ness, much fine sediment is deposited. 
The sand being coarser, is left nearer 
the channel of the stream, and is not 
carried so far towards the mouth. It 
is piled up in banks alongside the 
stream, and even in great bars within 
the stream itself. Farther up the 
stream is found the coarser sand; 
and above that, extending to the very 
sources, the gravel, made up of frag- 
ments of quartz and pieces of jasper 
and other primitive rock, all rounded 
and water- worn. 

Ages ago the shore of the ocean was 
next to these granitic rocks in Minne- 
sota. They were then rotting down 
even more rapidly than in later times, 
and the resulting clay and sand were 
sorted and distributed by the waves 
and currents of the sea, and deposited 
in extensive beds throughout the re- 
gion north of the Ohio. 

This in brief, describes the rotting 
down and carrying away of the primi- 
tive rock around the sources of the 
Mississippi. The deposits of sand 
hardened into sandstone. The beds of 
clay became shale. When the clay was 
nearly pure, the resulting shale was 
fine-grained, such as we find in the beds 
in Illinois and Iowa where the fine 
potter's clay is found, the so-called clay 
being really shale. When the clay con- 



tained much sand, the shale was 
and of little use. 

The limestone did not come fn 
rock material furnished by the g 
ledges in the north, but these 
were built from material secret 
the equatic life of those ancient c 
It is mostly composed of the sh 
brachiopods, the skeletons of cr 
and the heavy framework of 
The brachiopods were salt-wate 
mals w^ith bivalve shells very mu< 
the mussels and clams which we : 
the river today, and composed o\ 
tically the same material. Ind< 
we had some of the fresh sh 
these old brachiopods, they 
make pearl buttons that could i 
distinguished from those made 
clam shells. The crinoids had 
jointed skeletons of the same nic 
and in many places the limest* 
made up largely of their remains 
perhaps the corals furnished m< 
the limestone than any other cl 
old sea animals, and it is not at 
usual to find masses a foot or rr 




Photofrraphcd by F. M. Fultz. All Rights 

GRAND CANYON, showiajf the level 
sedimentary rocks, which have been worn th 
the river as thej* were jfradually pashed u| 
present heifrbt above sea level. 
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diameter containing uninjured the 
f rajxiework of a coral colony. 

j\^t times the shore of the ancient 
sea must have looked like that of the 
Florida reefs of today, where the cor- 
als are building up extensive deposits 
of limestone. Then again, there must 
have been bays and gulfs where the 
Nvater was quiet, for crinoids only 
coi.ilci flourish where there was coni- 
para-tively still water. 

wA^fter these sedementary rocks were 
formed and fully hardened, the whole 
regfion w^as finally pushed up out of the 
sea. and became permanent dry land. 
Jii^Txiediately the different disintegrat- 
ing" agencies began to tear them apart 
^^^<J to scatter them far and wide. Of 
^^^virse the topmost layer suffered most. 
^i i^s^t came the rain. Streams forming, 
^^^gr^ to cut their channels in the rock 
^'^ci carry the material far to the south. 
^'^^ rain-water washed out of the air 
^^^l^onic acid gas and carried it down 
^'^'^^^^ the crevices and the jointipgs of 
^*^^ rock, giving it an opportunhy to 
^"^Sv Solve out the cementing material 
^■^^^t: held the grains of sand together, 
^"^"^^ to gradually eat away the surface 
^^ the limestone. Running, under- 
ground water helped much by cutting 
•^NVay the softer strata, leaving caves 
^^d passages. Frost aided in the work. 
*»ie water filling up the crevices and 
^^>tlgealing in the winter, pried off 
^Sbdcs of rocks along the channels of 
*fc« streams, and thus helped to widen 
*ke valleys. There were organic agen- 
cies, too, which took no small part in 
the transformation. Roots of trees 
.pried off rocks, and the rootlets finding 
the smaller crevices, crept down be- 
tween, and through their efforts to 
gain sustenance, decomposed the ad- 



joining surfaces. (These different 
kinds of rock decomposition are going 
on at the present time wherever the 
opportunity affords). 
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TREE ROOTS GROWING BETWEEN THIN 

STRATA OF ROCK. 
Describe how they tear the rocks loose. In what 
other ways are these rocks being- broken up? 

Back from the borders of the creek 
valleys and ravines the top rock rotted 
down where it lay. The sandstones 
turned to loose sand and the limestones 
largely to clay. This decomposition of 
the rock proceeded slowly downward 
until there was a covering of the loose 
material many feet thick. At the top 
there was usually some loam, accumu- 
lated from the decomposed vegetable 
matter, then a thick layer of soil, either 
clay or sand, but mostly the former, 
which grew coarser the deeper one 
went and which gradually changed to 
rock fragments and rotten rock, and 
then to hard, firm rock. The soil at 
any particular place was pretty much 
alike all through. In this respect the 
clay differe<l greatly from that wfiich 
covers the rocks today, of which more 
will be said further on. 
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ROTTING DOWN OF LIMESTONE. 
What different af^encies are breaking' up theite 
rocks? What is tlie formation between the limestone 
strata? What kind of soil is forminir? Where is it 
being deposited? 

Much soil was washed down into the 
creek valleys and carried away. Where 
the erosion was not very great and the 
rotting down of the rock went on 
faster than the carrying away, the hill- 
sides were covered with a mantle of 
soil and loose rock material. But 
where there was much running water 
erosion w^as rapid and the streams kept 
their valleys clear of loose material, 
and were bordered by more or less 
rugged rock walls. 

The layers of rock exposed on the 
face of the cliffs lx>rdering the chan- 
nels of the streams, generally varied 
much in hardness and in the material 
of which they were composed. Fre- 
quently some were hard limestones, 
while others were soft shales or sand- 
stones. The shale or sandstone wear- 
ing away, left a shelf of limestone pro- 
jecting, which, deprived of its support, 
broke away in great masses. Many of 
the shaley layers kei)t on decomi>osing 
after the streams had cut their chan- 
nels down past them and were running 



at a lower level, the decomposition re- 
sulting from the atmosphere acting on 
chemicals contained in the shale; also 
from freezing and thawing. 

The long-continued rotting down of 
the rocks and the carving action of the - 

streams, changed the face of the land j 

from a level surface to one of hills and j 

valleys. The valleys were much deeper --j 
than those of today, and, consequently^ ^ 
the hills much higher. There wer^ ^ 

many pinnacles, towers, and bold but — ^. 

tresses where the rock had been harder- --^, 

and had successfully resisted the at — ^ 

tacks of the decomposing agencies ^ .^ 
There was a certain roughness an<^T__^^ 
ruggedness to the landscape that gav-^^^^ 
it an unfinished appearance. Som^^^ic^ 
thing was needed to subdue the rougl-»-^.i 
ness and round out the surface iat^- ^ 
lines of symmetry and beauty. 

This needed agency came in the fox — — ^, 
of a great glacier that moved "*""-- 
from the north and overwhelmed tit — l-^, 
face of the land. It cut down the hi 
hills, tore away the projecting rocr 
ground many of the steep cliffs ii 
gentler slopes, carried off the loc 
mantle of soil, scraped and polished 
hard rock beneath, and filled up 
valleys with the debris. Beside ^ t- lie 
material it tore from the local nxk -^ M 
brought down much from furfM. "Mer 
north. There was so much of this !"■"»'■«''- 
terial that the glacier did not seen^»> ^<> 
be able to take care of it, so dei)Oi^^ ^^^^ 
it beneath and pushed on over it. *" i he 
material thus deposited is called cI'K-"""^ 
and it is spread all over the UlJ^^I^^ 
Mississippi region, excepting the s^**- '^^'' 
spot, already si)oken of, along 
Mississipj)! just where Iowa and 
cousin meet, which is known a: 
Driftless .\rea. 
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Photographed by \V. W. Atzvood. 

TYPICAL SCENE IN THE DRIFTLESS AREA OF WISCONSIN. 
T'HskX shows that the re^rioa was never occupied bj a g-lacier? What can you say of the forces exerted by the 

aifencies at present tearing- down the rock? 



The drift is a compact clay. No 
cz^micler it is close and dense, since it 
i-<r:e bore the weight of the great gla- 
^:k~. It is full of angular rock frag- 
^^^Tits, many of which are scratched 
^ ^rl polished. Some of them have sev- 
^^^1 perfectly flat faces, showing how 

^^2^y have been held in the ice while be- 
^g^ dragged over other rock surfaces, 
'^'^e glacier deposited so much of this 
^^ i ft, that when, after thousands of 
^^irs, it melted away, the surface was 
- ^t covered for many feet in depth. 

^^rty or fifty feet of drift is nothing 
^"'^usual, and sometimes it is two or 
■'^ Tee time that. 

When the glacier finally retreated, 
^>^ery feature of the old landscape was 
^^Dliterated. The surface was pretty 
^^uch on a level, and the system of 
^^rainage had to be worked out all over 
^gain. But the new work was much 
■Easier than the old. In many cases the 



streams found the old water courses, 
and, cleaning them out, established a 
basin pretty much the same as it ex- 
isted before the glacier came. But 
sometimes the streams found the old 
channels so thoroughly choked that 
they were forced to find another way. 
Then they would have to cut down 
through the rock, and at such places 
you will find gorges. When you see a 
stream flowing in a narrow gorge be- 
tween two perpendicular walls of rock, 
you may be sure that here it is follow- 
ing the channel that has been cut in re- 
cent times. If it is flowing in a wide 
valley bordered by gently sloping hills, 
you may believe that it is there occupy- 
ing the bed that an ancient stream 
made long before the glacier changed 
the face of the land. Along the Miss- 
issippi there are a few of these gorges 
of recent origin. One of them is near 
the southeast corner of Iowa where the 
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Photographed by Ern^il Hanson, 

A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE DRIFT REGION OF IOWA. 
What shows that the valley is an old oue? 



river flows for some twelve miles 
through a new gorge, the high rocky 
bluffs of which are scarcely more than 
half a mile apart. The old river val- 
ley is to the westward. It is filled with 
glacial debris, and on the surface of the 
land two hundred feet above where the 
bottom of the old channel w^as, are fine 
farms. Between the steep walls of the 
new gorge the river flows over a rock 
floor and forms what is know as the 
Lower Rapids of the Mississippi. Dur- 
ing low water steamboats cannot pass 
over these rapids, and a canal has been 
built along the west shore in order that 
trafiic may not be interrupted. 

After the streams had succeeded in 
re-excavating their channels, and gras- 
ses and trees had once more made their 
home in the land, the region took on a 
loveliness nowhere exceeded in nature. 
The broad valleys, the gentle hillside 
slopes and the undulating prairies have 



a beauty that is all their own. When 
the glacier moved down upon the land 
it found a landscape of deep valleys, 
high hills and rock forms standing in 
bold relief. When it liad finally re- 
ceded for good and the resculpturing 
was completed, the landscape was one 
of symmetry and beauty. For a time 
nearly the whole of the region was cov- 
ered with forests, occupying much of 
what is now plain, bringing with them 
a richness that is greater than mines of 
gold and veins of silver; for to them 
we owe the rich mantle of loam which 
makes possible the agricultural wealth 
of the region. Later the forests re- 
treated to the bottoms and hillsides of 
the streams, and the adjacent uplands, 
where they were flourishing when the 
white man came, and where they are 
still found whenever the hands of the 
same race have left them unmolested. 
The mantle of drift over much of the 
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region is so deep that it is only in the 
vicinity of the principal streams that 
the channels are cut down to the rock 
beneath. So there are great stretches 
of territory where no rock is seen, ex- 
cepting such as may be shipped in. 
One such region in Minnesota and 
northern Iowa is hundreds of miles in 
extent. (Concluded in 



Note. — In the conclusion the char- 
acter of the diflferent soils will be dealt 
with. Another article will be given to 
the diversity of scenery and a brief 
view of the Mississippi River taken as 
seen on a steamboat trip from St. 
Louis to St. Paul. 

the April Number). 



A BLUEGRASS VACATION. 

BY JAMKS SPEED. 




Photographid by the author 

Up-Sidc-Dozvn Babies. 



Dear Douglas: — It has been 
sprinkling all day, just enough to keep 
us away from the cave. We got to 
talking with Uncle Ed and told him 
about our "letter articles" to you. He 
laughed and said he hoped you were 
quick witted. I guess he was making 
fun of us for talking about so many 
different things all at once. Toss is al- 
ways breaking in with some out-of-the- 
way thing he has seen or dreamed 
about. He can't help but write in the 
same hop, skip and jump fashion. I 
don't wonder you got the Kingfisher 
mixed with the Fly-up-the Creek. 



The Peter-peter-bird didn't come out 
of that nest of Fly-up-th-creek's either. 
Will take a picture of those long 
necked fellows some day and send it 
to you. 

Toss is wild about climbing every 
tree that has a bird's nest in it, to see 
how the diflferent birds keep house, he 
says. So I am going to let him tell you 
about the birds and I will tell you of 
other things. We will both put in 
about the cave though. We have only 
worked one day digging on it. Using 
a pick and shovel is hard on our hands, 
but those kingfishers managed some 
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way to dig their caves with only feet 
and bills. 

This morning we went up into the 
loft while it rained, and tried somer- 
saults from a high place. Toss can 
turn a first class one. 

Close by where we were landing af- 
ter each turn, we saw some marks on 
the board wall of the loft. I asked 
Toss what they were. He looked at 
them and said, 

"This plank looks fuzzy. It must 
have been out of doors on some fence, 
and these short straight lin^ are where 
some boy marked the'\)ase ball score 
with a nail." 

Do you know, he had hardly said it, 
when a slim brown wasp dropped (Jpwn 
from somewhere above us. She w^atked 
down the plank until she came to the 
score card and backed down* one side 
of it. She made the Ftinnjest little 
buzzing noise, and as she backed down 
there was a new score added. You 
should have seen Toss' face as he 
asked, 

"Do you think the wasps are having 
a match game up here somewhere?" 

The wasp flew away and buzzed 
about the rafters until we lost sight of 
her. We sat down to look at those 
marks again, and to see what else 
would happen. It was a long, long 
wait, but the wasp came back and did 
exactly the same trick, leaving a new 
score line. Toss had moved up slowly 
and quietly until his face was only 
about a foot from where she was at 
work. As she flew off', he called out, 

"She's got something fuzzy in her 
mouth. Watch her close and see where 
she goes with it." 

We didn't lose her this time, but saw 
her settle on the side of a small paper 



nest that hung to the rafters, 
perfectly quiet for some ti 
fore we could learn what she 
to. We piled hay until we c( 
close to her, and then we saw 
was chewing hard. After a tin 
laughed and said, 

"Do you think she will ever 
that mouthful ? Wait a minute 
minute, whatever she's chewii 
getting bigger. She isn't swc 
it at all. Now she's stopped < 
and she's feeling around wit 
"feelers" she's got on the from 
face. Climb up here closer and 
watch, but be quiet about it." 

Doug, what do you suppo: 
wasp was doing? She was tal 
soft stuff she had i^^her moi 
putting it all around tHfe^edge o 
those little paper holes she has 
nest. I laughed and said, 

"Now, Toss, I know what i 
doing on the wall, she was 
those little threads of wood. A 
came back to her nest she chew< 
up into paper, that's all. 

We are putting some photos 
nest and the old wasp in this 
We didn't get any picture of he 
she was busy making paper, 
of these pictures, she is feedin 
of the young ones. Toss gave 
splendid name. He said, 

"Jack, they are *up-side-do 
bies.' " 

You know, they always han 
down. I am going to write yo 
more about the wasps next time 

I hope there will be something 
you about the work on the gre 
when Thomas writes you. 

Yours, T 
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The Fisherman and Family. 

IDlcar Douglas: — The fisherman 1 
iim going to tell you about is the 
niotlier of the long necked babies in the 
nest down in the orchard. We sent 
yoii the pictures of the nest last month 
vvitli the eggs in it, and with the little 
bii-clc; as they looked s(;on after they 
we^re hatched. 

LX\.it before I begin this story Tve got 
to ^:>cplain about this letter article busi- 

X ^im going to tell you all about the 
^ir-^\ r^ we are watching. I've found sev- 
-'"^^ I different kinds of nests already. 
^* ^^^5E"^rent kinds of birds make their 
^^^ ^^ diflferently you know. When I 
^ ^"^ ^^ some more pictures of these, Fll 
* * ;^'ou all about them. 

^ ^^ 'e are both going to write about 

^^ cave. Yesterday was a beautiful 

^^^^ and we dug out a good pile of dirt. 

^S*'^ ou don't believe it was hard work 

^^ ^•^ wait until you try it. I don't 

^^^^^Av how those kingfishers ever got 

^ ^ T holes made. There is one thing 

^ '^^^^, though, they didn't get blisters on 

"^^i r claws as we did on our fingers. 

XVe have made the opening of the 
'^Ux'e so that the willows will hide it, 
^^^^t at first we didn't know what to do 
Nvith the dirt. You see, we must have 
a big room at the end of the low pass- 
When we were resting, Jack and I 
sat down in the middle of the little 
bunch of willows to have a talk about 
what to do with the dirt. We had been 
there only a little while when the bird 
that has a nest in the orchard, the one 
that S(|uawks so much, flew down into 
the shallow- water of the creek not 
twenty-five feet from where we sat. 



\ 



She didn't see us at all, and we kept as 
quiet as could be. 

What we saw makes up my story of 
the fisherman. She stood a moment 
with her long thin neck way up in the 
air. She looked all around, but as we 
were sitting low in the willows she 
couldn't see us. She opened and shut 
her funny little tail like a lady snapping 
her fan, then she folded her neck up. 
It came down right between her shoul- 
der until she didn't seem to have any. 
Then she got quiet and waited. After 
a time a lot of minnows swam close to 
where she stood. You should have 
seen the way her head jumped out 
from between her high shoulders, and 
she had one of the little fish before you 
could wink. Then she "froze" so still 
that she looked like an old stick in the 
water. She got two or three minnows 
and a tiny water snake. By that time 
her long thin neck looked cpiite fat, and 
she flew back to her nest in the orchard. 
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We took some more pictures of the 
young "fly-up-the-creek" in their nest. 
That's their name. At any rate, that's 
what Bill Harris calls them, and it's a 
good one. You see, they are always 
flying up and down tlie creek fishing, 
so the name fits. Uncle Ed says their 
real name, the one you'll find in the 
books at the library, is Green Heron. 
They are green all right, but we like 
Bill's name best. 

I started to tell you about that pile of 
dirt that was bothering us so much. 
Of course, it wouldn't do for anyone 
to find it, for that would tell about our 
cave. Well, after we had watched the 
fisherman of my story and were rested, 
we thought what to do with it. We 
are putting it into the creek, and the 
sw^ift current carries it off. That is 
simple, isn't it? 

To plan things out of doors, just 
watch what happens, and keep a' 
watching. Bill Harris says. 

Yours, Toss. 



Dear D0UG1.AS : — Too busy to write 
much. We are busy with the cave, of 
course. I've got to tell you the rest of 
the story about the wasps though. I 
sent you the pictures showing the old 
wasp feeding the young ones. We did- 
n't see at first how the young ones could 
know when the old wasp came with 
something for them to eat. These **up- 
side-down babies" don't have any eyes 
and we can't find any ears on them 
either. We watched and saw that the 
old one tickled them with her "feelers." 
We waited until she had gone away, 
got a long piece of timothy and tickled 
one of the babies under the chin. You 
could have heard us laugh a block 
w hen the little rascal puckered up its 
mouth and began to chew. Do you 
know, the corners of its funay little 
mouth got wet; exactly as when a fel- 
low smells doughnuts cooking on Sat- 
urday afternoon. 




Photographid by ihe author 

I'lm, Funny, and the Farm Yard. 
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We are taking lots of rides on 
Fanny, now that her colt is big enough 
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son geraniums. Just north of the pav- 
ing and near the front of the yard is 
another large bed ; and at the north- 
west corner, a l>e<l similar in size to the 
bed at the southwest corner, fitted with 
tall canna, salvia and culens. These 
four beds along the west front give a 
parkdilte effect to the grounds and 
make the school premises a model of 
neatness and beauty for the neiglibor- 
hotuL They form a beautiful border 
to ttie playgrounds without interfering 
with the activities of t!ie children in 
any detrimental way. 

At some of our Iniildiugs we have 
hedges of hardy chrysanthemums that 
are masses of beautiful h'ght- shaded 
green during tlie summer, and furnish 
a profusion of gay, ragged, flowers 
just at the coming of frost. These 
'^''•v^anthennnus on-;! nnthing, as rpian- 
••" <»^n)wn in nianv of the 



home yards ; and any one growint; 
them is willing to supply sprouts 
(ground stems) for the school- 
grounds. Then totj, these clirysanthe- 
nmms nee<l to be taken up and re- 
planted only every third year^ a qual- 
ity that makes them very desirable for 
school-grounds. 

Another hardy plant that we have 
found very valuable f<^r hedge rows 
along the back borders of scliool- 
grounds is the pe^my. This plant 
reaches great perfection in almost any 
part of Illinois; and^ in fact, is adapte<l 
to a great territory from northern 
Manitoba to the Gulf states; and frum 
the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, 

In central Illinois a hedge of peonies 
r^nce set and proi>erly culti\^ated eacli 
year, will continue to blossom for 
thirty years. It is true they are in 
bloom onlv a few weeks each season; 
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but the rich foliage is beautiful about 
six months of the year. I know of no 
more satisfactory plant for school- 
grounds. We expect to put out several 
luindred more of them the coming 
September. 

I have said nothing of our aster 
J:)eds. As asters are in bloom but a few 
^veeks the later part of the season, we 
^lo not depend on them for all-summer 
l>rightness, but we plant many of them 
ill out-of-way places, and corners 
^vhere, when they burst into bloom, 
they form the greatest attraction of all 
tlie flowers. 

Tadpoles in the School Room. 

In March or about the first of April, 
^s soon as the first intimations of 
Spring are to be seen, the children of 
the primary grades who live within 



reach of the ponds in the outskirts of 
the city, are on the watch for frog eggs 
and toad 'eggs for the school aquari- 
ums. They gather quantities of them 
and bring them to school in fruit cans, 
or sometimes in buckets, for their 
room aquariums. If more are brought 
to any one building than are needed 
there, they are sent to the general sup- 
ply room at the high school for distri- 
bution to any other ward schools that 
fail to gather a supply. 

At the supply room we have a tub of 
water into which they are put and from 
which they are distributed in glass 
fruit jars t(^ the schools that call for 
them. In this tub and, also, in the 
aquariums in the primary rooms we 
put a bunch of Parrots Feather, a 
water plant that can be obtained at any 
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A ROOM AQUARIUM FOR TADPOIyES. 



greenhouse for a mere trifle. In the 
tub we put a large quantity of the Par- 
rots Feather as a small bunch is not 
sufficient for all purposes when the 
eggs begin to hatch. A failure to put 
in the water-plant results in a loss of 
all the tadpoles as without it they will 
die soon after hatching. From time to 
time a little meal or bread is put into 
the water for a part of their food, but 
if t(^o much is used, the tadpoles die. 



The past four years we have had no 
trouble in keeping the tadpoles in good 
condition through all stages of their 
transformation to full-fledged frogs, 
and in a few cases have had the frogs 
hibernate in the moist sand at one side 
of the aquarium. In these cases the 
teachers or pupils have taken the 
aquariums home to care for them dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Departmept of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 



Lessons in Primary Grades. 

BY ANGieUNA WRAY. 
III. 

*'tom's first.'' 

Outside, the cool September wind 
rustled the maple leaves and sang soft 
gay little songs of the distant woods 
and the winding riv^er. Inside, the 
schoolrooin air was close and warm. 
Thirty-nine boys and girls were pains- 
takingly writing answers to questions 
fonceming a picture hanging on the 
wall. 

- The questions were numbered. 
There were ten of them. 

1. How many children do you see? 

2. What is the little girl's name? 

3. What is the little boy's name ? 

4. What color is the girl's dress? 

5. What color is the boy's suit? 

6. What is the big dog doing? 

7. Whose dog is he? . 

8. What color is his coat ? 

9. What is the boy doing? 
10. What is the girl doing? 

On thirty-nine neat papers appeared 
the following statements, 

1. I see two children in the picture. 

2. The little girl's name is May. 

3. The little boy's name is Fred. 

4. The girl's dress is blue. 

5. The boy's suit is white. ' 

6. The big dog is eating a bone. 

7. He is Fred's dog. 

8. 'His coat is black. 

9. The boy is swinging. 
10. The girl is skipping. 



-One boy alone, absolutely and unaf- 
fectedly uninterested, sat staring ceil- 
ingward, his blank paper untouched be- 
fore him. Miss Bennett sighed as she 
glanced at him. He was the largest 
boy in the room and his dullness was 
so dense that it had become proverbial. 

She had taught the class only since 
the opening of school in- September. 
Fresh in her memory was the remark 
she had made to his former teacher at 
the close of the first morning, 

"Well, Tom certainly looks good- 
natured. I can excuse anything if a 
boy has a pleasant disposition." 

**0h! he's pleasant enough," her 
predecessor had answered wearily. 
**For my part I'd prefer a little less 
pleasantness and a little more ambi- 
tion. 

Only three weeks had passed since 
then, but already Miss Bennett was 
conscious of a most irritating desire 
to banish the smile from the placid 
face. With still more irritation, not 
unmixed with amusement, she recalled 
the explanation Tom's father had 
given. 

"Yessum," he had said in reply to 
her complaints concerning his boy. 
**Tom suttinly is a lazy feller. But 
he's even-tempered, Tom is. He's al- 
ius smilin. Why! he puckered up his 
face in that there grin when he Ava'n't 
but three months old, an' it was too 
much bother to smooth it out, so he's 
kept it ever since ! Lazy chap ! he 
ain't got no nat'ral ambition. Don't 
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keer^jf.^ppl .)ceep$,,{ W- Ppt,t..X<;^q ,J'Dq^ yo^\ iike. to ^ be.: kqft lifter 



-, .VXpnj/. ^he t^§i.ch|er^^vigges.ted;p}!easf 
antly,*,. .-... ^. .,,;, .-■... .'■-,.:■•. /; \ .•■.'-) 
.- V.WelU.what, is ,41?-/. j^^e tbc: dry- 
ing answer. .Th^,/(il^s6^ tittered, -amjup^ 
t^ the QQjitfA^t . bet>yieei> the b^isk, 
wide-awak.e. te^hefr,-:-fLnd. th« iSluggish 
lad. .. ..• : w 

. . Mass.Beniieitt ^ ^ pointy. meaninglyAto- 
ward ihe. jl;)lackbo^rd*; ^fcw sigh^ 
heavily, ^wro^ea, wor4 or- two r^n-hifi 
paper, ?ind . .again rel^sed . into , torpid 

ity,->.:^ .-;;. t -.■ ' - - ■ - t-v '■;- o: 

".Tom," once n;jpre ^pjund^d the 

warning voice^ • •■ ^ .; ■ .:•'." 

\r.**y€;s':sun3,r i>atiently.:.; ... , -j,. o 

r "How inany questions hav^ ypu: ai>7 

svyered.ii'! > ;■-.., :o^ --^ '.."♦ ;\ -.^ ■.-■' ■• 

"Ajn'tf .finished noqeyf^t/^ 

"Yoai femember. what I. have said? 
f^o one is to go home to-night until all 
the language lesson ha^ been written." 

**Ye$-sum/'.with unruffled calm. ■-. 
. The class completed its work; The 
reading, lesson was begun and ended. 
Still Tom loitered at his task, spending 
most of' his time in gazing at the ceil- 
ing; or out of the window, in an ab- 
straction that seemed complete and 
hopeless. When school closed he was 
still writing the first answer. Tired 
and cross at the prospect before her 
Miss Bennett dismissed the rest of the 
class and sat down to help the idler 
with what would otherwise be an end- 
less occupation. The last answer was 
finally written and Tom began to make 
slow preparation for the homeward 
journey. Miss Bennett watched him 
with some curiosity. 

*'Tom," she queried, "why didn't 
you do your work at thie right time?*' 

^*I dunno," was the slow response. 



"Don't nwnd it at ,ftll," ^ith uitimia* 

takiab^e frankness;/ . > - ■ ;.: 

, ' Miss Bennett meditated. - - - ■;_ :> 

, .*';WhatTwejre r.ybu^ thinking about 

wfeen .you sat thefe doing aothilig^??':: 

."Wasn-t 'thiftkSn' • about nawthih."--: 

"Were/ yoti. thinking! of 1 flie: woods; 

or:the outdoor world ?'' - ^ i ■ 

■ .;?Were yoti)plimning what ^you would 
like to do when . school ..was out For 
wondering where you'd go* if you had 
a chance to travel? or thinking . wiiat 
you'll do when :you are a m^n? anyHf 
thingilikc liiat?^ • -^ ; -..:• . !: ; 

• Tom grinned' riieepisbly.-^ '*Nb*m. _ 
Wa«'nt thinkin-'.d' nawthinf. ' Jcfetsct-^^s-, 
tin' still, that was all.' ^ ' - -- 

Miss Bennett Jet him go, bilt sat pbn— m 
dering over his Hstlessness, for a lon^ . 
time: It seemed ^ impossible that an^ m 
boy could be so impassive. There mus^j 
be something in which he was iriter-x-i 
ested, she thought, but as days went b^^ri 
and he remained as stolid and indiflFerr— 
ent as ever she began to despair. Read^j 
ing; writing, arithmetic, history, a.JS 
were alike, to him. -In vain she tolfo: 
stories that interested and charmed ilrld 
others. He never listened. His virr^ 
indifference piqued her. She rescJv^^^ 
that he should baffle her no longer, y ^c 
at the same moment knew in her iri 
most heart that she had no key to hr^ 
nature. 

It was just at this time that sheha^^ 
pened to read a statement in a schc 
paper that all boys, without exceptic 
were, or might become, interested _ 
insect or animal life. She smiled $coi^^ 
fully as she read, then commenB^^ 
aloud, • 
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j^Fd iike to feec TofH's facfe light up 
over a bug or worm! It's almoist 
MTorth trying. He scfems to gel more 
and more stupid. Why! oiity yester- 
day he said :it made him tiTcd jtist to 
locdcat the. pictures !' hang tip for lan- 
guage:. le^soras. HI knew a good' sub- 
jecf iof nature st«dy rd tfyit, if only 
tcr prove that that writer is wrong." 

The chance to experiment came 
sooner than she had anticipated: The 
infext morning she noticed an > unusual 
crommotion in the vicinity o£ Tom's 
desk. ; Ort inquiring into* :the matter she 
^vjus / a triffle * shocked to see >a small 
Screen caterpflar crawling Jeisurdy over 
t:he back of the boy's broad hand. 

"Fm going to step onto it in a min- 
-utc/' be explained- I brought it in ori 
-my shoe." * 

Miss Bennett shivered, theri smiled. 
'..:/'Don't step on it yet," she said. '■! 
>ivonder what kind of a butterfly it 
^vould make?" 

Tom grinned. "A mighty humbly 
«ne, I guess. WiH it miJce a butter-* 
-fly?" 

Miss Bennett was by.no means sure. 
^*Suppose you put it in that empty box 
^fi my desk until to-morrow," she said. 
"M^ybc I can find out something about 
it by that time." 

"It'll die without anything to eat. 
Ugly little thing!" said Tom disparag- 
ingly. "Shall I stick a piece of wood 
in for it to gnaw on?" 

Miss Bennett assented and promised 
to find out, if possible, what would be- 
come of the caterpillar in the course of 
tkne, aiid also what his proper food 
might be. Before dismission, however, 
she happened to remember that she had 
forty -exercises in language work to 
correct,- and with a sudden inspiration 



appointed three boys a cdmmittec i6 
visit the public library, to examine a 
book about caterpillars and give the 
class full information the next day. 

To the amusement of the others, 
Tom was made chairman of this com- 
mittefe, for, as the teacher explained, 
"the caterpillar really belongs to him, 
you know." 

Armed with a courteous letter from 
Miss Bennett to the librarian the im- 
portant committee went its way, and 
the follov^iilg fnornihg Tom, called on 
to report, rose in his place, saying 
somewhat bashfully, 

"There was a lady at the library who 
looked cross at uis, but after she read 
your note she laughed and showed us 
a big book full of colored pictures of 
all kinds of bugs and worms and cater- 
pillars. We had quite a time finding 
one just exactly like mine, but we 
tradced him down at last. We couldn't 
remember some of the things it said, 
so I writ 'em on this piece of paper. 
I'll read it out loud if anyone wants to 
hear it." 

That evening in her own room Miss 
Bennett re-read the paper Tom had 
read aloud. 

"The caterpillar I brought into 
school on my shoe is a measly one. It 
would make a white butterfly. The 
butterfly would be two inches acrost its 
wings and would have one or two little 
black spots on them. 

The caterpillar eats mustard and 
cabbage leaves, and gets on nasturtium 
plants, too. It come over from Eng- 
land in a ship-load of cabbages in the 
year i860, and the farmers all wish it 
had stayed where it belonged. It is very, 
very common and is no good. There 
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is no cabbage patch where it is not "What really is what?'- laughed her 

fouiKl, and if it is not killed it will eat mother. 

tlie cabbage patch bare. One of these "Why! you remember how Fve of- 

wliite butterflies can raise three broods ten told you about my big boy, Tom 

every year and sometimes lays over and how he hates language w^ork? 

four hundred eggs at once. The cater- Well! here is his first written language 

pillar and the butterfly should be killed lesson, two pages, nicely spelled and 

whenever seen, or else we shall never pretty well pimctuated. I don't know 

have any more corned beef and cab- whether it's a success from all stand- 

bage. I have killed the one I brought points, but it's the first ray of encour- 

into school on my shoe." agement I've ever had from him. I 

Miss Bennett laughed until she cried, shall keep it all my life." 

then suddenly sat up and looked And though her mother smiled, in 

thoughtful. amusement Miss Bennett carefully 

"It is!" she said aloud. "It really labeled it, "Tom's First," and stored it 

is!" away with her treasures. 



SUPT. J. H. PHILLIPS' EDUCATIONAL CREED. 

We bcliet'c in the past, And in the star-gleams that shine from 
out its darkness to illumine the pathway of life; we believe in the 
visions of its Seers and in the dreams of its Prophets and Messiah? 
as the earnest of the better time to be. 

IV e Believe in the Present, With its victories and its failures, 
its joys and its sorrows; we believe, in doing well the duty of to- 
day, as the harvest of the past and the seed of the future. We be- 
lieve in the privilege of living, the joy of serving, and the divine 
blessedness of trusting, when we have done our best. We believe 
that there is a Unity of Purpose in all of life's processesj and that 
the power to convert material gain and intellectual endowment into 
spiritual values is the ultimate test of human living. We believe in 
Men and Women whose conscious mission is the Conversion of the 
World, the transmutation of matter into spirit, and the establish- 
ment on earth of the Kingdom of the Ideal. We believe in insti- 
tutions that relieve the hunger of the body without starving the 
Soul ; that alleviate physical pain without dulling the senses of the 
Spirit ; that promote material and intellectual achievements without 
robbing the Soul of its nobler ideals. We believe in the hunger 
and thirst after Righteousness, the striving after individual per- 
fection and the passion for social betterment as immediate evidences 
of personal Immortality. We believe in education as a divine 
agency upon earth, in Childhood as the hope of mankind and in 
the 'I'cacher as the Saviour of society. 

If'e Believe in the Future, And in the Suns and Stars that are 
yet to shine upon the Earth, to hasten the realization of the Divine 
r*urposes in the world. We believe in Faith and Hope as the noblest 
senses of the soul, and in Love as the very essence of the Primal 
Energy, whose creative fiat, "Let there be Light," is silently through 
the ages evolving the Eternal Kingdom of the Spirit. 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH. 
Superintendent B. C. Gregory of Chelsea, 
Mass., has written a remarkably suggestive 
paper, a portion of which appears in this 
number. His former paper on "The Rationale 
of Spelling" is another of the same sort which 
was published in former numbers. Both of 
them are of the most valuable studies in ele- 
mentary pedagogics that have appeared. Val- 
uable, not to be followed by rule of thumb — 
nothing can be done by rule of thumb that 
is of any real value in education — but for 
their suggestions. The only real value that 
one can render to another in any field educa- 



tional is by suggestion. "What use can I make 
of it?" is the question for the learner to an- 
swer. 

Mr. Gregory's papers tell their own story 
with remarkable perspicuity, and 'his purpose 
in doing the work he has done will connnend 
itself to every reader. It is the waste in our 
school processes that all feel the need of elim- 
inating. Each school has its own conscious- 
ness of waste. Mr. Gregory's suggestions are 
more far-reaching than to spelling and ele- 
mentary English; this every thoughtful 
teacher will see. 

The two pamphlets — "The Rationale of 
Spelling" and "Foundations of English" are 
being bound together and orders will be filled 
at prices within easy reach of superintendent 
or principal. 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS' CLUB OF ILLI- 
NOIS. 

[At its last meeting in February, the Illinois 
School-Masters' Club asked itself the question 
whether "Education should proceed along the 
Line of Least Resistance," and after spending 
one session in determining what is meant, by 
the line of least resistance in education it 
answered in the affirmative, that it should so 
proceed. 

But the definition made it clear that to de- 
termine the line of least resistance two things 
must be known : 

1. The work to be done. 

2. The amount of energy available. 

The boundaries of neither of these have yet 
been determined. It would seem that the next 
step in the study of the problem would be to 
agree upon the work to be done. That is the' 
question upon which school education is now 
at sea in its thought, and apparently without a 
compass. 

The Temple of Education of this republic 
has written above its portal: 

"wanted — A PURPOSE.'' 

Instead of seeking to answer this advertise-, 
mei^t* the Club proceeded at once to the dis- 
cussion .of a method of doing the work. Of 
course there were as many different methods, 
of doing the work as there Were different 
conceptions of the kind of work to be done. 
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Hork be knowledge the method roust 
^nd; if it be "socialization" (whatever 
;ans) it has its specific method; if it be 
1 Discipline, it must have another. The 
nt speeches all able and to their point of 
1, showed what was the speaker's mental 
ption of the work to be done. . The 
itor looked in vain for the presence o£ a 
iction in the mind of any speaker that 
purpose of education was to assist in the 
.Tly evolution of the psychic powers of 
child — ^in their evolution toward manhood 
I womanhood. It did not seem to occur 
any one that if the child himself were prop- 
.y educated in his heart, his purpose, and his 
lowledge, that all these other things would 
* added unto him. The purpose of the school 
J to educate the child, the whole child, and 
lothing but the child. The process must be 
scientific to be along the line of least resist- 
ance, and the following difinition of this line 
is the club's contribution to the problem of ed- 
ucation.] 

"the une of least resistance.' 
The meaning of the term "line of least re- 
sistance" as applied to school work seems to 
be somewhat confused. Many seem to inter- 
pret it as equivalent to the lazy man's doc- 
trine of laisses faire; thereby reading into it 
the idea that Johnnie should not be compelled 
to do anything which his whim docs not 
prompt him to do, but must work only as his 
teacher is able to catch and to hold his inter- 
est. Conversely, line of greatest resistance is 
understood to mean the course by " which 
Johnnie's nose is held firmly to the grindstone, 
and in which he is made to do what he docs 
not want to do, because grandpa was brought 
up that way; and because in his future career 
he will always have to do many things that 
he does not want to do; and, finally, because 
it is good for Johnnie to get used to this sort 
of thing, — he needs discipline; and, they as- 
sume, discipline must be imposed from without 
rather than from within. 

This dispute over the question of whether, 
in matters educational, we shall follow the 
line of least resistance or not, arises from a 
confusion of the terms license and freedom, 
and from a failure to comprehend the correct 
meaning of the term line of least resistance. 
Hence it is a mere battle of words, and will 
be settled as soon as the terms are properly 
defined. 
The term "line of least resistance" is bor- 
—•H from physical science; and, therefore, 
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for its definition we must turn to science. In 
the realm of natural phenomena, resistance is 
the source of useless work; and it is^ there- 
fore, the chief obstacle in the way of con- 
structing a perfect machine, — a perpetum mo- 
bile, as it is often called. Were it not for 
resistances of various, kinds, it wotild be pos- 
sible to build a machine that would convert 
all the energy supplied to «t into useful work. 
Such a machine would be a perfect machine, 
i. e., its efficiency would be too per cent.. 

But since resistance is a necessary accom- 
painment of all transformations of energy 
from one form into another,— as from' coal 
into steam power or electric light, — and. since 
economy demands that as- fittle possible of the 
energy available for a given machine be spent 
in useless work ; it is clear that, in order to 
convert the greatest possible amount of the 
available energy into useful work, the machine 
or system must be so constructed that the re- 
sistances inherent in the situation are as small JT .^^H 
as is possible ; taking into account, of course«^ — ^ .e, 
the limitations and constraints necessary to the=».M~ne 
conditions of the problem. Hence, in physics, ^s =:s, 
to follow the line of least resistance means tc=^ :st6 
construct machines or other physical systems .m ji $ 
which shall have the maximum efficiency tha m "it 
is possible under the limitations imposed b]^ ^=3/ 
the nature of the case. 

Line of least resistance is thus equivalent i^ -^C9 
line of maximum efficiency. 

In the light of this definition, the scene o -^^ 
the controversy is shifted; for everyone of u -^ 
has been trying his best to make his school o 
his teaching attain maximum efficiency. S< 
we must all agree that we" have been tryiu] 
to follow the line of least resistance in thi 
sense, which is the true sense. This definitioi 
does not, however, settle the problems of eda - 
cation by any means; for we have now to de- 
termine how we may find the line of maximunn 
efficiency in any given case. 

Before attempting to answer this Question, 
let me point out that this statement of the 
problem of education renders wholly irrele- 
vant the arguments of those who would run 
the schools on the good old lines on which 
they were run when Adam was an urchin. 
It is as far beside the mark to claim that be- 
cause the three R's, the classics, and the doc- 
trine of formal discipline have been tried and 
seem to have proved useful in educating ns. 
they therefore furnish the sole means of at- 
taining maximum efficiency; as for an engi>- 
neer to claim that because certain devices in- 
vented by Watt had been tried and seemed to 
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prove useful iii^ his engines, — which burned 
twelve pounds of coal per hbrse-poW.ei' per 
Hour,T-^they therefore furnish th^ sole means 
of attaining maximum efficiency in the qiodern 
enginct — which burns but one pound of coal 
*per horscypower per hour: 

The problem of definitely finding the 0ath of 
niaxiihum efficiency in t^ie schools is at pries- 
cnt rather indeterminate. In the case of tlje 
engine, or of any other physical system, we 
are generally in a position to say definitely 
vrhat the path of maximum efficciency is in 
the light of our present tcnowledge; in thost 
cases, we can, and we actually do, foretell h'o^ 
an engine or an electric light plant ^hall be 
constructed and managed in order to attain 
Ihis end. We are able to do this, as well as 
-wie do becatise we have developed an accurate 
system of measuring both the efficiency of the 
finished plant, and the properties of the' vari- 
ous factors that enter into its construction. In 
the case of the schools, this is not so. We 
possess no system of accurate measurement 
^or determining cither the educational efTi- 
«ncy of a school plant,* or that of a single 
teacher; nor have we fouhd out how to tell 
"whether a given pupil is developing his maxi- 
3num efficiency in the social system. 

Hence, before we shall be in a position \6 
definitely answer the questipn as to what is the 
^th of maximum efficiency of a school sys- 
tem or a teacher, some system of measure-t 
ment will have to be devisee}, and the laws thaf 
relate the properties of the parts of the sys- 
tem to one another, — for example the law re- 
lating the individual to society, — will have to 
be worked out. This means much experimenta- 
tion and many failures; just as has been and 
still is, to some extent, the case in the domain 
of engineering. But if the problem is at- 
tacked in a truly scientific way, — and no one 
will deny that it is being so attacked now all 
along the line, — there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the efficiency of the schools will 
gradually increase, even as that of steam en- 
gines is continually doing. But without such 
study and experimentation, and without an 
eye more constantly on the future, than on the 
past, such progress will be slow indeed. 

It must -now be clear that license plays no 
part in determining the line of maximum effi- 
ciency, while freedom does. In constructing 
an electric light plant, for instance, it is never 
a question of whether the copper will or will 
not conduct electricity. Since we know some 
pf the laws relating copper and electricity, we 
are able to place the copper so that it will re- 



alize its own nature most completely in serv- 
ing^ the" pldnt: If we Wf kit'iw trie laws of the' 
rektrons of the individual to society, and 
those of the development of the mirid; .and* a' 
few others of lil^e natiire, we Woulcl he abl(;' 
to treat Johnnie as' we treat the copper; i.' e'r 
we could place him in the systeni so that he 
woiild always be in freedom to realize hisl own 
nature in the service" of society ;— for true 
freedom consists in coming into harmony with 
law. • ."■■■' 

Certain it is, that unless we forsake the 
doctrine of ^let well enough alone.'' arid con- 
tinue the organize^ scientific attack which has 
alreaciy been begun ort the problem, we shall 
not progress rapidly. Such scientific Work wilf 
soon enable us to see into the (ttture, since by 
science alone is thi^ prophet's' poWer attain- 
able. Such an attack turns us from a teat-fui 
contertTplatibn of the lost arts of the past, to 
ah enthusiastic anticipation of the joys of the 
future. It thtis coiiverts us from pessimists 
into optimists ; for, yoti- remember. -the opti- 
mist sees the doughnut,— his future meat,-^ 
while the pessimist sees onjiy the hole,*-whose 
fulness of joy is in the past. 

._, rr . . C. R. Mann. 

The University of Chicago.' 

niscussroN on trade schools.*' 

Some of the thoughtful men of the nation 
met in conference rjccently in Chicago to con- 
sider the question of Trade Schools supported 
by public tax. 

President Eliot of Harvard is reported to 
have .spoken as follows: 

"I assert that it is perfectly proper to enact 
laws which will give the^^teachers the author- 
ity to sort out the boys and girls, assign to 
each the trade at which he or she seems best 
adapted, and the. law should then compel these 
children to be trained for these trades. 

This sentiment, I sec, has already impressed 
some of you as being undemocratic. I think 
that it is not so. Democracy is. based on a 
theory that all men are equal : all men arc not 
equal, and never can be. Men of practical 
mind have long set aside that platitude for 
what it is worth. 

And as men are not equal, so are children 
yet less equal. We see how in a single family, 
with the same heredity, same environment, 
same opportunities, brothers and sisters enter 
widely diverging strata of society by natural 
difference. 

Thus I find that nature often conflicts with 
what idealists regard as democracy's princi- 
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pies, and when nature and democracy clash 
democracy is the loser. 

What industrial conditions require is more 
workmen skilled as journeymen, not more able 
foremen and superintendents." 

We had always supposed that democracy 
was based upon the theory that all men have 
equal political rights. It seems as if this report 
must be a travesty on what President Eliot 
actually said. Not until our degeneration sets 
in will this republic give teachers the author- 
ity to sort out boys and girls, assign each to 
a trade and compel the child to be trained in 
that trade. The reporter has made President 
Eliot talk autocracy from the beginning to thp 
end of this report. He is not apt to slop over 
in that manner. 

Jane Addams is reported to have said in this 
connection : 

"Go slow, gentlemen. 

Be careful, in the first placb, that the manu- 
facturers do not capture this movement as the 
commercial interests captured that of fifty 
years ago and made the one test of a success- 
ful school its ability to fit all boys "to figure" 
so that they could select at random and be 
sure and getting one already trained to do 
their work. 

It will be a calamity if the public schools 
are required to train every boy to be so handy 
at a trade that a manufacturer can find a boy 
trained for his specific and immediate needs. 
If by raising the compulsory age limit to six- 
teen we merely use the years from fourteen to 
sixteen for the manufacturers* benefit, we have 
missed the aim, of the school. 

This talk of teaching trade is liable to be 
harking back to wholly outgrown conditions. 
The reason there are not old-time apprentices 
is the fact that modern conditions do not de- 
mand them. When no man makes a whole 
watch there is no reason why we should teach 
a boy to make a whole watch. 

There is great liability of misdirecting the 
whole movement in the name of the trade 
school. 

Go slow in choosing for a boy his occupa- 
tion, certainly before he is sixteen. 

There may b": those who would dare assume 
the responsibility of determining a child's fu- 
ture for him at fourteen, but I should shrink 
from such responsibility. 

The whole trend of progress is toward 
greater initiative, earlier initiative, and we at- 
tempt to turn the hands on the dial back- 
ward if, in the twentieth century, we deny the 
individual the right of initiative as to life oc- 



cupation, if we assume the right of the state 
through the school to dictate arbitrarily his 
future. 

To do this before he is sixteen looks like 
an effort to thwart his own choice at sixteen." 

EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON. 

In a recent number the need of an increase 
in the appropriation for the National Bureau 
of Education, as set forth by the commissioner 
Elmer E. Brown, was stated. It is easily 
within the power of those engaged in educa- 
tion in this country to secure this increase if 
each one will write to the representative of 
his district or the senator^ of his state urging 
the importance of such action. It is the in- 
difference of the educational forces of the 
state or nation that is the prime cause of the 
legislative indifference to educational advance- 
ment. In America a union of educational 
forces in either state or nation would secure 
the end sought. It remains to be seen whether 
those forces now active will rise to the meas- 
ure of their opportunity and power or whether 
education must wait until a more determined 
and stronger class of people take their 
places. It is not in our stars but in ourselves 
if we are underlings. Education is the stone 
which must become the head stone of the cor- 
ner of American civilization. It -will become 
that, for the American nation is to give laws 
!o the world in the not distant future. This 
is to come about through the working of the 
law of evolution. The best germinal elements 
from the different peoples of the world are 
being planted in this soil. The greatest people 
of the world will grow from them; but only 
through adequate education. The best talent 
and heart of the people must conduct the edu- 
cation of the people. 

The National Department of Education 
must grow into one of the most iniduential of 
the government. The commissioner is asking 
for the means to increase its usefulness. Will 
the educational forces stand idly by, wish it 
well, and do nothing? 

The following are the names of the appro- - 
priation committee of the National House of 1 
Representatives : 

James A. Tawney, Chairman; H. H. Bing — 
ham, W. P. Brownlow, Washington Gardner,^ 
F. H. Gillett, W. I. Smith, Jos. V. GraflF, A. I_: 
Brick, J Warren Keifcr, Martin B Madden,.. 
Edward B. Vreeland, L. F. Livingston. 
Stephen Bi-undidge, Jr., J. J. Fitzgerald, A. S. 
Burleson, Swagar Sherley, E. J. Bowers. 
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BUSINESS COURSE IN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY. 
The University of Illinois is urging upon 
the people that the demands for training young 
jnen for business have become so imperative 
that the best colleges and universities are try- 
ing to prepare their students by special courses 
of study for the work of business life. These 
courses are not the elementary work taught 
in the ordinary business school. They furnish 
training in political economy, commercial law, 
business organization, money and banking, 
accounting, auditing, insurance, taxation and a 
variety of other subjects, which have a direct 
bearing on preparation for a successful busi- 
ness career. It is a course which undertakes 
to prepare a boy for business life just as the 
college of law or medicine undertakes to pro- 
pare him for a lawyer or a doctor. Prof. 
JOavid Kinley of the university will give more 
specific information to any^ desiring to know 
rnore of the facilities for practical experience 
as well as theoretic study. 

THE CASE OF SUPERINTENDENT 
SHERMAN CASS. 
Sherman Cass, the Superintendent of the 
^^hools of Tolono, 111., is in jail in Champaign 
Cllounty in default of payment of a judgment 
^:> f $iSoo rendered by the criminal court for in- 
J iiries inflicted upon a pupil who was punished 
"^or misconduct. A statement in detail of the 
<^ntire proceedings in the case indicates that 
"^ liis judgment is the result of a series of blun- 
ders by Mr. Cass in conducting his defense. 
Xt seems pretty clear that there were no justi- 
ciable grounds for such a verdict or any ver- 
<|ict against Mr. Cass. He seems to have 
^:onsidered the prosecution a trivial matter, a 
\ni of spite work, and to have declined to fol- 
low the advice of his attorneys. He has no 
xnoney to pay the judgment and has been in 
jail since last October, the result of a series of 
^blunders on his part in not providing for an 
adequate defense against testimony n'ot in ac- 
cord with the facts. It seems to be one of 
those unfortunate affairs that it is very diffi- 
cult to make right because of inadequate 
presentation of the case before the jury. 

Before the local Justice's Court the parties 
bringing the suit were fined for disturbing the 
school, and their case against the teachers was 
dismissed. But an indictment by the Grand 
Jury was secured, and the trial resulted in a 
verdict of guilty for reasons above indicated. 
After six months* imprisonment, Cass will be 



set free and the judgment against him dis- 
charged because of the insolvency of the deb- 
tor. The lady teacher who inflicted the 
punishment is now in the bankruptcy court, 
and may have to suffer a similar imprison- 
ment if not better defended. 

The point at issue is whether the superin- 
tendent and the teacher inflicted the punish- 
ment with malice it their hearts. The jury 
in the case of Mr. Cass decided that the evi- 
dence showed malice, and for that reason he 
is in jail. 

There arc questions involved in this case 
that it is thought ought to be settled by the 
highest court and so become law. This re- 
quires money and it has been proposed that 
the teachers of the state meet the expense of 
doing this. It would be needful that they first 
know just what these questions are. No de- 
cision of the supreme court can provide 
against the blunders of the defendants in the 
courts below. 

THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
This Association meets at Quincy, March 
27, and 28, and will discuss the teaching of 
history in the schools. The following are 
some of the topics and speakers. 

1. The Basis, Material and Spirit of His- 
tory Work, Grades i to 6, by Prof. Elwood 
Kemp, of Indiana State Normal School. 
There will be two leaders^ in discussion^ one 
being Mrs. Elizabeth MavHy Cnntiitlgham .ot 
Nonnal,.Ill. . ^ . , ;../ 

2. The Basis, Material and Spirit of His- 
tory Work in Grades 7 to 12 by Prof. W. H. 
Mace, of Syracuse University, New York. 
The leaders in discussion are Prin. H. A. Mc- 
Gill, Jacksonville, and Prin. Geo. G. Gabriel, 
Quincy. 

3. Prof. J. A. James of North-Western, 
will give an address on "The Teacher and 
Social Science." This will be disaissed by 
Prof. Elwood W. Kemp, and T. H. Meek, Pe- 
oria. 

4. On Friday evening. Prof. W. H. Mace 
will give an address on **The Redemption of 
Stephen A. Douglas." Saturday will be de- 
voted to Sectional Meetings. 

SUPERVISION FOR RURAL SCHOOLS: 
" The time was when a school commissioner, 
or county superintendent, who was a fair man 
was acceptable even though he knew nothing 
of the philosophical side or the history of edu- 
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Ration, because no one else, not even the teach- 
ers, knew much of it ; but the time has come 
fuhen a superintendent who knows little or 
nothing af those things is conspicuously unfit, 
because the professional men, and successful 
pterchants and manufacturers, and the newst 
papers, and the women's clubs, and the labor 
organisations, and most certainly the teachers, 
know a great deal about them. 
\ Dr. Andrew S. Draper. 

' The Cleveland that will entertain the Na- 
tional Educational Association convention 
June 29— July 3 next, is a far different Qeve- 
land than in which the Association guests so- 
Journed j8 years ago| In August, 1870, when 
^he last N.E.A. convei^tion was held in the 
•Forest City," the population of Cleveland waj 
but 92,000, and the Association's membership 
•nly 170. Today Qevcland is the metropolis of 
Ohio with 550,000 inhabitants, and the Na- 
tional Educational Association is the largest 
and most important organization of its kind 
in the world. 

WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 
William Hawley Smith is available for a 
few commencement addresses this season! 
Write him, at Peoria, I!!., for terms. It goes 
without saying that he has no superior in this 
particular field of educational work. 
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EDUCATION BY PLAYS AND GAMES. 
■ By George Ellsworth Johnson, Superintend- 
ent of Playgrounds, and Vacation Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth, XIV; 
234 pages. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago, and London. 
This book is. a most admirable presentation 
of the subject for the general reader or the 
common school teacher. It gives enough of 
the history and the theory of the place of play 
in education to awaken a keen interest and ap- 
preciation, without oppressing the reader with 
too much of the minutia of scientific data. 

More than half of the book is given to a 
most suggestive course of plays and games. 
What is outlined here is "genuine play," not 
a playful clement to be introduced into the 
work of instruction. 

In preparing this course more than a thous- 
and of the most important and widely diffused 
plays and games were examined and analyzed. 
The muscular activities involved, the psychic 
impulses stimulated, and the knowledge re- 
quired for each was determined, and in this 



way games adapted to. each, sigc wierei^cleq. 
Five three-year periods: in the child's J l}te' 
to 15 years of age are recognized. The es- 
sential characteristics, the necessaxy apparatus, 
and the games suited to each period are de-' 
scribed for each of these three year periods. 
This is a most valuable and suggestive piece 
of work. 

The illustrations are from photographs oC 
children, they are full of life and add very 
much to the attractiveness as well as value of 
the books. 

ROBBIN'S PLANE AND SOLID GEO- 
METRY, ^y Edward Rutledge Robbins, 
A. B. Senior Mathematical Master. The 
William Penn Charter School Half 
leather, 8 vo., 412 pages. Price. $1.25. Amer^ 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

This book is the outgrowth of the clasS'; 
room, and is clear, consistent, teachable, and 
sound. The work is suggestively and conj- 
prehensively outlined. The preliminary matter 
is brief and simple, and each theorem is cm- 
ployed in the demonstration of other theorems 
as promptly as is practicable ' and desirable. 
The successive truths in a demonstritioh arc 
stated, and the pupil is asked the reasons, thuit 
leading him to think for himself. The original 
exercises are numerous and independent; and 
the demonstrations arc brief without sacrifice 
of logical rigor. The book is written essen- 
tially for the pupil, and will stimulate his i 
mental activity and arouse his enthusiasm in m 
the study. 

JOHNSTON AND BARNUM'S BOOK OF^ 
PLAYS 'FOR LITTLE ACTORS. ?r« 
Emma L. Johnston, Principal, and Madalene^ 
D. Barnum, Teacher of English, Brooklynk-ai 
Training School for Teachers. Qoth, |6mo.» - 
171 pages, with illustrations. Price, y^m 
cents. American Book Company, New^ 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This little book will give school children ai^ 
great deal of pleasure, and will train them bothaH 
in expressive oral reading, and in intelligent^ 
silent reading. The volume has been prepared^: 
to meet the expressed wants of many teachers^ 
who recognize the value of dramatic represen -^ 
tations at school. It comprises a series of^ 
little plays based upon familiar nursery rhymes^^s 
and stories, such as Mary and her Lamb, Ther^ 
Lion and the Mouse, The Spider and the Fly««i— 
Old Mother Hubbard, and many others^ 
These plays are adapted to the use of the- 
youngest children at school, and are equally 
suitable for reading or for acting in the firsf 
or second years. The numerous illustrations 
are very attractive. 
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Another of the many 
!>»-. Richard men and women who 

B,4Mwuds. have made it clear 

that Hfe may be 
worth the living has gone to the be- 
yond, and the people say of him, 
**Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant." This is said truly of this man, 
for his life was one of faithful ser- 
vice. For sixty-five years — the period 
^f his manhood — he has measured his 
success by what he has done for oth- 
ers. It was given to him to know bet- 
ter liow to serve, and in what field to 
'^alce his service multpily from gener- 
ation to generation. What he has done 
'^^Ip^d not only those he served, but 
^^scends to children's children. Such 
^^ the opportunity of the teacher, and 
^hen he is the inspiring teacher of 
^^^chers his service is multiplied a 
^^ousand fold. 

Dr. Edwards* ability to inspire, to 
^^?vaken in others a spirit kindred to 
*^is own, was what especially distin- 
guished him, None who had that 
spirit, latent though it may have been, 
^ould escape the contagion of his in- 
^uence. It left them burdened with 
the conviction that to serve the chil- 
fdren was the noblest service to God 
^nd man, and that to lose one's life in 
that service was to find it infinitely en- 
riched and ennobled. With such pos- 
sibilities before them, how paltry 



seemed the devotion of a life to the 
gathering of wealth or the pursuit of 
political honors. \ 

Of course, those who came out from 
that school became to a degree similar 
leaders according to the measure of 
their ability. For years a remarkable 
per cent of the influential workers in 
education throughout the west arose 
from the graduates of the Normal 
School at Normal. They were not re- 
markable for their erudition, perhaps. 
That comes to the plodder who may 
not be a seer — to the priest who can- 
not be a prophet. His students were 
remarkable for their power. Power 
is will touched with feeling. It is not 
erudition. Intellect is its servant; a 
necessary aid to the attainment of the 
purpose, but it is not the power nor 
the source of the power, as too many 
seem to think. 

At the age of eighty-five Dr. Ed- 
wards was gathered to his fathers and 
his works will praise him for many 
generations. 



fleeting of the 
Department off 
Supts. 



The impressions of the 
Washinglon meeting 
left on the writer are 
not such as give en- 
tire satisfaction. The problems of in- 
dustrial education are too new, appar- 
ently, to be given an adequate form of 
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statement for rational debate as y/et. 

There was too much flinging out 6f 
mere words and phrases, too little con- 
sideration given to facts of child-na- 
ture and to conditions and principles 
which must in the end determine the 
character of the work of the schools. 
The wjse men on the program were, 
too much abashed by the flurry of the 
new crusade to emphasize sharply the 
value of such careful investigation 
and experiment and patient study of 
conditions, as characterized their own 
reports. There was some dispute on 
facts presented, but not enough criti- 
cism of propositions and principles, 
and of the amount and kind of data 
needed. If those who heard the dis- 
cussion and others who may read the 
proceedings shall be stimulated to 
think on the subjects brought up, and 
to make constructive criticisms, a 
value for the meeting will develop. 

The program for the first two gen- 
eral sessions is open to criticism for 
lack of organization and poor state- 
ment of topics. **The Saving of Time 
and Energy in School Work" was 
given as the topic for Tuesday morn- 
ing. But both of the sub-heads speci- 
fied a re-organization in the use of 
time and energy for the purpose of 
securing eertain ends in« education. 
The first head was discussed with ref- 
erence to the demands of industrial 
education. The second head referred 
particularly to certain needs of the 
bright pupil. These two sub-heads 
had nothing in common. They were 
not even related by being opposed. 
They could be brought under such a 
general topic as "The Use of Time 
and Energy in School Work," only as 



distinct and independent prqb^c 
posed by different conditions,' 
of social needs, the other of d 
ture. 

The program for Tuesday af 
was **The Place of Industries : 
lie Education." It not only la 
organization of related topics, 
up for discussion propositi 
straw, to paraphrase a common 
sion. It is not ideals of der 
nor the lack of them which k 
dustries out of the public 
Nor is the question of equality 
portunity very pertinent to the 
tional question of "The Place 
dustries in Public Schools." 

In making the above critici 
the program, no criticism is i: 
of the makers of it. The pr 
Superintendent Cooper, p 
knew its weaknesses as well 
one, and Mr. Jesse D. Burke, > 
ranged the symposium on In 
Education, explained to the a 
in closing that this was a first 
to organize into a discussion th 
divergent ideas now claiming 
tion. He hoped that the ex\ 
obtained would help to make t 
gram for this department at the 
land meeting a better one. 

Undoubtedly the common S( 
rapidly emerging into a grea 
tended range of activity, to b 
possible by better equipment, 
teachers, and a freer expendi 
time and money to meet inc 
needs more adequately. We i 
be just at that point of chang 
revolution instead of evolution 
aided as the next step. T 
school, it would seem to such 
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is to be made out of hand, 
\i has his own plan for begin- 
fet few, apparently, were able 
ibe the succeeding steps or 
rate that desired results would 
From their plans. It is these 
led iconoclasts who must be al- 

wind themselves before the 
movement to advance educa- 
nes can become effective. 
Washington meeting was in 
ays a popping of the safety 
nd the discussions may serve 

the energies working for 
within the range of safe pres- 
Mthough most of the energy 
meeting seemed to be wasting 

escaped steam, the waste was 
' only that of the excess of en- 
e to the vigorous stoking by 
•emen. 

)f the most vigorous of these 
al stokers of the new move- 
/as Superintendent S. L. 

He opened the discussions of 
ion and offered a new aim for 

1 school education, which he 
d as that of popular efficiency. 
w aim was to replace the old 
general culture. Because such 

directs education toward the 

• man as an immediately active 
lomic unit in society, it is sup- 

• lead to an economy of the pu- 
le and energy in school work, 
m popular efficiency was not 
t\y defined, but was apparently 
a general rather than as a par- 
lescriptive term. The thought 
)aper seemed to be that many 
w aims should be recognized 
/ould meet the needs of differ- 
568 of children and even of in- 
s as a preparation for immedi- 



ate efficiency in some walk of life. 
This new aim was to be democratic, 
the speaker said, and so adapted to the 
child as to possess for him "compelling 
power from within" toward his school 
work. Mr. Heeter assumed that chil- 
dren would be attracted to industrial 
life, if introduced so as not to be drud- 
gery. He advocated a broad system 
of industrial education for the first six 
grades, and for the seventh and eighth 
grades, vocational as well as culture 
courses. The purpose of all of these 
courses was to socialize and industrial- 
ize the pupils' ideas of and relations 
to life. The old classical High School 
should be abolished, was another 
statement of the paper, and at least 
one High School in every city devoted 
to teaching trades and to specialized 
industrial training. 

We have no statistics to show that 
such concentration of educational ef- 
fort on economic interests would pos- 
sess a "compelling power from 
within." And if it did, would the 
spontaneous interests of child nature 
along this line alone give a growth of 
mental and spiritual power productive 
of a richer and larger life than that 
nurtured by the present' culture aim? 
If practice should show that time and 
energy were thus saved by narrowing 
human life and allowing spiritual 
power to atrophy, the labor classes 
and political economists would both 
condem it. 

Superintendent F. B. Dyer of Cin- 
cinnati led the general discussion of 
this topic with one of the sanest and 
most helpful ten minute talks of the 
meeting. It was devoted mainly to 
ways of eliminating waste of time and 
energy in school work when devoted 
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to education for human development. 
More expert teaching is needed, a bet- 
ter arrangement of the work, and the 
elimination of obsolete matter and 
methods. In this way one-half of the 
time now given to teaching arithmetic, 
for instance, might be saved. In all 
drill subjects an increase of intensity 
together with a shortening of time 
would give better results. The single 
purpose in re-organizing the work of 
the school must, be to better follow the 
laws of the growth of human nature, 
'said Superintendent Dyer, as an an- 
swer to those advocating other aims. 

M^. Dyer gave a very suggestive 
list of causes of waste, mentioning 
among others, poor physical condi- 
tions, inadequate classification and 
promotion of pupils, too much written 
work required, teaching that is with- 
out stimulation, too much routine, 
failure to use details to advantage, etc. 
The remedy for most of these causes 
lies with the principal. 

Prof. F. E. Bolton, in continuing 
this discussion, pointed out an import- 
ant law of growth bearing on the or- 
dering of subject matter. He stated 
that a rational adaptation of what is 
called the spiral method, in which the 
same subject is repeated in successive 
periods of elementary instruction, will 
best meet the needs of the children's 
growth as they advance from stage to 
stage in their education. 

Because of the inevitable lack of or- 
ganization in a program devoted to the 
expression of diverse opinions and in- 
dividual experiences in a compara- 
tively new movement, this report, to 
be of value in bringing together re- 
lated topics, cannot follow the actual 
order of presentation at the meeting. 



Related to the line ' of discu 
followed by Superintendent Dyei 
Professor Bolton, was the ten m 
talk of Superintendent John A. 
of Joliet, Illinois, although it 
given under the second topic o 
Tuesday morning session. 

Mr. Long's organization of tb 
mentary school is based on the a 
sis of the stages or periods ii 
.growth of mental attitudes in chi 
made by Dr. Dewey. In each p 
the child has certain ways of looki 
things and certain powers for gr 
and development. If this is true, 
we must shift the standard of g 
tion and promotion from the ao 
tion of certain elements of know 
to the question of developed indi\ 
power. Gradation should be, n< 
success in doing the prescribed ^ 
but on power to do work that ind: 
capacity for advance. 

Mr. Long outlined an entire cJ 
in the arrangement of classes ai 
the periods of promotion. A gra 
not the work of a year, or of a 
year or of ten weeks, but it is the 
of a period marked out by impo 
psychological changes giving cha 
attitude and powers. At two poir 
the eight years of the elemei 
school course governing change 
psychological attitude in childrei 
cur, as stated by Dr. Dewey. O: 
about the end of the second school 
marks the change from an attitu< 
direct sense activity and interest i 
cumulating imagery, with little id 
using things to attain remote purp 
to an attitude of interest in the or] 
zation of imagery on the basis o 
adaptation of means to projected • 
This second period is one of intelle 
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and extends well through 
>chool year. It is followed by 
g of adolescence and a social 
hinking. Mr. Long has tried, 
x)ls, to have the same teacher 
:lass through the first two 
le argues that the child's 

capacity being of a similar 

in both of ttiese years, the 
her for the first year has the 
itill needed by the children in 
nd year. The four years of 
lediate period he has found it 
^ide between two teachers for 
class. With one teacher for 
two years of the grammar 
t children would come under 
ction of but four teachers in 
yrears. There would really be 

times in the course when a 
on for gradation would have 
ie. So long as the children 

same psychological grade of 
ent and remain under the 
:her, the work must be ad- 
the needs of the pupils as in- 

Their lives need an enriched 
id increased range of the hu- 
ities to the end that they may 
t the proper time with well 

powers, into the next grade 
t in their growth. 
)st of the discussion of the 
on meeting was not very 
ated to the psychology of ed- 

Problems of administration 
iched from the point of view 
anism by the majority of su- 
mts. When the community 

that children can not spell, 
Dr do sums satisfactorily, the 
ident is apt to seek some 

drill to perfect the work in 
gs. So when at the present 



time word has gone abroad that **in- 
competence in the arts is quite as dan- 
gerous as illiteracy," the first tendency 
is to provide, if possible, some special 
training for each trade. If high school 
graduates in stenography cannot com- 
pete with older people graduating from 
a ten weeks', course in a "business col- 
lege," the superintendent is apt to in- 
tensify drill without considering the 
possible relation of the greater ma- 
turity of the ten weeks' student to the 
question of economy of effort in mas- 
tering the trade. 

There is need of much experiment- 
ing, of extended and careful observa- 
tion, and of wise investigation of .edu- 
cational laws and principles in the field 
of industrial education before the ex- 
ecutive task of wisely adjusting the 
work of the common school to this de- 
mand, can be successfully accomplished. 
Do the superintendents as a body have 
the necessary time, means, and training 
to do this work of determining the 
governing laws? If not, should it be 
referred to the National Council and 
an investigating committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a report? Or has 
American education reached the stage 
when it needs a permanent council or 
department of national education^ 
equipped in representative ability for 
the task of determining both the scien- 
tific principles, and the possible adapta- 
tions to conditions necessary to estab- 
lish reasonable requirements of the 
schools under such conditions? 
When the people recognize the 
school as an institution hav- 
ing an independent work to do, and 
governing principles of its own, this 
institution will be so organized as to 
provide for an efficient department of 
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investigation with power to at least ad- 
vise in the legislative function of deter- 
mining the work the common school 
may profitably do under given condi- 
tions. The executive officer will then 
have an accepted body of principles and 
determinations of policy to g^ide his 



work of organization and execution. 

This report will be continued in the 
May number as there were a number 
of excellent addresses and talks in the 
sessions not mentioned so far, which 
will repay study. G. A. B. 



RICHARD EDWARDS, LL.D. 

BY JOHN W. COOK. 



At last against his honored name 
"The fatal asterisk of death is set." 

We call it a ripe old age — he was in 
his eighty-sixth year^— yet his passing 
brought not only a personal sorrow to 
thousands but a sense of surprise as 
well. Physically he exhibited some of 
the marks of old age; mentally there 
was very slight suggestion of it. An 
-early morning visit at his home only 
a few weeks before his last illness dis- 
closed the same old joyous tone and 
buoyancy of spirit, the same youthful 
and idealistic estimate of the world 
that always characterized him. There 
was no suggestion that he was brood- 
ing over the inevitable; his face was 
still unmistakably toward the east. 

Dr. Edwards was a Welshman until 
he was twelve years old; then he be- 
gan to be an American and he made up 
many times over those alien years in 
the ardor of his enthusiasm for his 
adopted country. His early educa- 
tion was limited, for his parents were 
in straitened circumstances and he had 
to aid in the bread-winning. He had a 
few terms in an Ohio district school 
and a few months in the Ravenna high 
school. At eighteen he was a carpen- 
ter and soon after a supervisor of men 
of his craft. He found leisure spaces, 
as one always can if the desire is 



strong, to follow up his studies begun 
at the high school and they opened so 
enticing a life that he abandoned the 
saw and the plane and determined to 
become a teacher. He began at twenty- 
one and with slight interruption spent 
the remainder of his active life in some 
form of educational work. 

But this brief sketch cannot enter 
into the details of his development. It ; 
must suffice to say that he was dis — . 
coverd by two discerning men, who^n 
saw great things in the young carpen — , 
ter and urged him to go to Massachu— j 
setts and prepare himself for the worW-f • 
that nature had cut out for him. H^ J 
had little money, barely enough to ge^^ 
him there, but he went and bore letter-:* 
that opened the way. That was iT^m 
that he needed. The rest followed \xw-:m 
evitably. He taught and studied an- m- 
studied and taught. He graduated 
Bridgewater and at the Rensselac 
Polytechnic Institute and the rest wa 
worked out without the formal guic 
ance of teachers. He really had 
great need of them. He began h -^ 
normal teaching at Bridgewater an^^ — 
in 1854 was made temporary princip^- - 
of the State Normal School at Salenr-rn 
The next year his appointment w^^ 
made permanent. In 1857 he canr''^^ 
west and started the St. Louis Ci^y 
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formal School. Five years later he 
^went to the presidency of the Illinois 
3tate Normal University where he 
served thirteen and a half years, retir- 
ing from the headship of the school to 
fill Owen Lovejoy's old pupit, at 
^Princeton. After several years of de- 
lightful work he was obliged to retire 
on account of -grave trouble with his 
^ycs. He served for a time as the 
-Agent for Knox College, was four 
years Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Illinois, gave two years 
"to the presidency of Blackburn Uni- 
^versity, and fifteen years ago returned 
t:o Bloomington to spend the remain- 
der of his days within sight of the 
school where the great work of his 
inciost vigorous years was done. 

It is not difficult to explain the great 
success that attended Dr. Edwards in 
^whatever task he undertook. First of 
.^lII, he had an unusual endowment of 
xiative ability. His mind was quick, 
l^een and versatile. He acquitted him- 
self brilliantly in all of the situations 
^liat engaged him. There was added 
"^o this happy gift a warm emotional 
^•nature. He was impulsive rather than 
judicial and was capable of great en- 
thusiasms. Supplement these two 
'Qualities with an energy that was sug- 
Igestive of the resistless tide of the 
^ea and you have a trinity that laughs 
^t obstacles. Because of the privations 
of his childhood and early youth the 
^orld of science, of art, and of letters 
-was a delayed revelation, but when his 
-quick spirit found his way into it he 
was enraptured with the vision. Those 
who were born on the high plateaus 
and to whom the great sweep of a 
landscape, as seen from a mountain 
top, is a familiar thing can never know 



the ecstacy of an ardent soul tha 
hungered and thirsted for the sum 
and at last finds itself tantalized 
longer with disappointing ho 
There is to be no jog-t^ot in life tht 
after. This pure air of the hills fil 
his lungs and gave him a sense of t 
hilaration and joy; the wide horizi 
bounded a great new world and invitt 
him to a splendid career; let such a 
one become a teacher and he answer 
to the call, for he has found what ht 
was intended for from the foundation 
of the world. 

This was the man th^t some hun- 
dred and fifty of us found ourselves in 
contact with forty-five years ago last 
September, when we entered the Nor- 
mal School. His enthusiasm for teach- 
ing suffused the whole institution. 
The atmosphere was surcharged avith 
energy. He looked upon his calling 
as something sacred. He poured his 
life into it with copious prodigality. 
He was one of the old crusaders back 
again out of the past and gathering his 
followers about his standards. And 
everybody must have the glow in his 
face. Indifference was intolerable. 
Selfishness wa§ not one of the seven 
deadly sins, it was all of them» He 
scorned the suggestion that anyone 
should ever think of himself when the 
interests of childhood, which were the 
interests of humanity, were at stake. 
It was not strange that the young men 
and young women who went out from 
the sphere of his influence should fancy 
that they had a mission and should be 
called idealists and enthusiasts and all 
that. If this seems a bit extravagant 
then ask some of the rest who were 
there and note what they will tell you. 
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Add to this a high d^^ee of skill in 
the technic of the recitation. He was 
a master of t^e art of instruction. 
With the art of speech he joined the 
art of silence. While he could stir us 
at his will he made us stir ourselves. 
It was a rare example for the future 
teachers. There was no "coquettish 
self-complacency" over a piece of work 
that was consciously well done; there 
was too much fiery earnestness for 
that. And he clothed his subjects with 
a dignity that won for them the warm 
respect of his pupils, and that gave 
them a cultural value that few of them 
had ever suspected. He taught read- 
ing in such a way as to make it a care- 
ful study of literature. It is not too 
much to say that he revolutionized the 
teaching of that subject in the schools 
of Illinois, in part by his immediate 
instruction but more by the series of 
readers that embodied his methods. 
While he was extremely rigorous in 
his requirements he was at the same 
time genially sympathetic in a way 
that was delightful. 

Another influence that should al- 
ways be mentioned was the stimulation 
to growth which every J^ormal student 
who caught the spirit of the school 
carried with him to his work. It was 
a matter with one's conscience. Ev- 
ery day must witness some conscious 
expansion of knowledge and power. 
Was he out for an evening of enter- 
tainment? Before going to his rest he 
must read at least one more page of 
Latin or one more chapter of history 
— something must be done to make 
him more than he was or be confronted 
by the reproaches of his high ideal. 

The faith which Dr. Edwards re- 
posed in young men and young 



women was so large that he di 
hesitate to put them into plac 
grave responsibility. They mus 
or die. It was to be no half-h 
affair. He worked the year th 
regardless of the need of res 
why should not they? And the 
that he gave us from the rostum 
he held us up and shook the 
meannesses of life out of us ! And 
were cyclones, too, once in a whi 
the energy ran wild occasional!} 
then we all sat up very straight, 
these memories and many more 
picture against that backgrou 
more than forty years ago that 
startling in its vividness. 

Dr. Edwards was in great d( 
as a public speaker and he enjo^ 
the full work of that character. ] 
natural that churches should see! 
for a pastor. It was a sorrowfu 
at the school when he went awa) 

While he loved the knowledge 
delighted to teach them they wer 
ordinate to his main purposes. . 
all else he taught young me: 
young women. It was always 
life, life, — its meaning, its digni 
joys, its responsibility. A little 
dent once occurred that illustra 
all ; I beg a little space to tell it 
was undergoing his examinatic 
ordination as a minister. In a 
seat 1 sat, an interested spectator 
was asked for his motive in en* 
the ministry. He answered by e: 
sing his warm interest in the s 
and other occupations of a clerg; 
But the answer was not what wj 
pected. According to the formi 
should have said that it was ze; 
service to his fellow man, bi 
questions did not suggest it. F 
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the leading questioner said, "Dr. Ed- ently and was there but a few days be- 

^ards, are you not moved mainly by a fore the end. At the semi-centennial 

desire to lead men and women to a anniversary last June he was a cen- 

T)etter and a richer life?" He broke tral figure. In a notable speech he 

into a cheery laugh as he replied, "I said, "I love to be remembered here. 

Iiave always been trying to do that." I trust that you will speak of me when 

His later life is a matter of public you meet." The next speaker was a 

x'ecord. It was all well done. In his member of his first class and one to 

retirement he continued to be, what he whom he had been peculiarly a friend 

could not help being — an energy for and benefactor. With a heart that was 

Fine living. He was greatly beloved, full of gratitude he said, "Forget you, 

The church of which he was a member Dr. Edwards ! Not while memory 

>SL^wf most of him and heard him most holds her gracious empire in the soul.". 

Trequently. He loved to visit the And so say we all of us, his grayhaired 

icrlnool where he had served so effici- boys and girls. 

THE FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH. 

(Continued from March Number.) 

By B. C. Grboorv, Chbi^ra, Mass. 

[NoTR: The classification of errors referred to as "Exhibit A" 
and ''Exhibit B" wiU be found in the March number of School and 
Home Education. The entire discussion by Supt. Grefi^orj has been 
put in pamphlet form and may be had by sending 15 cents to the 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois.] 

It will be borne in mind, I trust, that I am confining my 
attention to grammar. The earliest attention of a teacher, 
of course, should be given to matters which relate to the 
form of the composition, say margin, indentation, the be- 
ginning of a sentence with a capital and terminating with a 
period, and capitalization of pronoun /. I think these mat- 
ters should be insisted on, at first, to the exclusion of con- 
siderations of grammar. 

Let us now sum up. According to the showing of this 
paper there are just seven questions in grammar which 
should take the teacher's attention so far as correction of 
speech is concerned; the excessive use of connectives, i6 
per cent.; the use of superfluous words, 15 per cent.; the 
relation of subject and predicate, 14 per cent.; errors in 
tense involving the imperfect and perfect for the most part, 
18 per cent. ; considerations relating to the antecedent of the 
pronoun, 8 per cent. ; the possessive of the noun, 4 per cent. ; 
and the misuse of prepositions, 5 per cent. Total, 80 per 
cent., leaving 20 per cent, of errors scattered variously 
through fifteen other considerations. Are not the limita- 
tions of the field and the character of the errors which make 
up the 80 per cent, instructive, not to say startling? * 

Here are the points of grammar that would be de- 
manded : Conjunctions (copulative onl^"^ \ %\3fc\^^\. "^tA 
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predicate; perfect, imperfect and present tenses of verb; 
relative pronoun in relation to antecedent ; possessive nouns, 
prepositions. Here are six elementary considerations of 
grammar on which if we place careful and concentrated at- 
tention we shall clear up 80 per cent, of the errors. 

Let no one say that to teach these matters we must also 
teach the other facts of grammar in order that we may un- 
derstand them. Every teacher knows that except to a very 
trifling extent such a statement is not true. It is not neces- 
sary to teach mode to understand tense. To teach the im- 
perfect tense of a verb it is simply necessary to teach the 
verb and then the tense. It is not necessary to teach the 
objective to understand the possessive. Some one may say 
that it is necessary to teach proper nouns in order that we 
may teach capitalization. Is that really so? Can't we say 
that the name of a person or a country should begin with a 
capital without teaching grammar? In a word, simplicity 
in teaching is imperative. Grammatical principles must be 
taught. They are best taught when too much is not at- 
tempted. It is not a question of how much, but a proper 
selection of material and of emphasis. 

How much of a book could be made out of the seven 
considerations presented by this study, involving the afore- 
said six elementary considerations in grammar? Let us 
make such a book, with proper development and sufficient 
number of exercises ; the book will hardly be thick enough 
to make it worth any publisher's while to publish it. 

How much grammar is left out? It would try the pa- 
tience of any reader if I should answer this question. In 
the Trenton course of study, which I issued four years ago, 
I wrote as follows: "The pupil when he reaches this (sev- 
enth) grade should be able to recognize the parts of speech 
and should know simply definitions. He should know the 
modifications of the noun, pronoun and verb (except modes, 
tenses and voice), and the functions of the adverb, adjec- 
tive, preposition and conjunction; he should understand the 
construction of a simple sentence and be able to analyze it, 
and should understand the compound subject and predi- 
cate." I thought when I wrote this paragraph I was exceed- 
ingly conservative, but the paragraph makes me smile. 
There is scarcely a statement in it that is not contradicted 
by the present paper. If the conclusions of this paper are to 
be trusted it is not necessary to recognize the parts of speech 
and to know the modifications of a noun, pronoun and verb, 
nor the functions of the adverb and adjective, nor the com- 
pound subject and predicate; sind m the same paragraph 
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where I have said it is not necessary to understand tenses, 
I must now say it is necessary to understand two tenses. 
So much for theory. 

Another illustration is the following paragraph (sixth 
grade) ; it reads as follows : "Teach the modifications of 
noun and pronoun ; person, number, gender and case. 
Teach nouns as common and proper. Teach the classes of 
pronouns. Drill in the use of who, which, what, whose and 
whom, with reference to the errors made in their use." If 
I had to write that paragraph again, I think I would observe 
the language of bills introduced in the Legislature to dis- 
pose of certain laws. They don't attack the body of the law. 
They simply strike out the enacting clause. The paragraph 
is all right if before the word "teach" you insert the word 
"don't." 

It may be objected that in the foregoing sketch of a 
course of study my order of introducing what I have styled 
the essential errors is arbitrary. Somewhat, but not abso- 
lutely. I offer figures. Look at Exhibit D. The per cents, 
there given are found by dividing the number of errors of 
a given kind in a grade by the whole number of errors in 

Exhibit D. 

General Classification of Errors With Percentages. 

(See Exhibit B. (Error 43 not included.) 

I. Essential Errors. 

First Class. Connectives. Grade 4 $ 6 7 

a. Extravagant use of connectives, 20 13 16 14 

b. Two errors in sentence formation (5 and i) 18 16 12 11 

c. Two errors in form of verb (23 and 24) 22 15 14 19 

Total per cent., 60 44 42 44 

Second Class. 

a. Antecedents, 5 8 10 8 

h. Possessive nouns, 4 6 4 6 

c. Prepositions, ' 4 7 4 6 

Total per cent., 13 21 18 19 

II. Subordinate Errors. (All on Exhibit B ex- 

cept the above and No. 43. Fifteen errors.) 
Total per cent., 15 23 18 20 

that grade. Notice that I have considered in this exhibit : 
(i) essential errors, those we have just been considering 
(the full-faced type errors of Exhibit B), and (2) sub- 
ordinate errors, namely, the errors in italics on Exhibit B. 
I desire to confine your attention to ( i ) . I have subdivided 
these errors into two classes, each containing three kinds of 
errors. Notice that I can do so, because even in the so-called 
essential errors there is a very clearly marked dividing line 
expressed by the figures. So far as percentages go, the 
three members of each section belong where I have placed 
them. The figures in the first class are generally large and 
in the second generally small. 
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I think that two important considerations emerge from 
an inspection of this table. First, the popularity of error 
is all on the side of the iirst class of errors, and you know, 
I have assumed that popularity of error should be an im- 
portant indication in determining the order in which error 
should be taken up, the purpose being to get the great mass 
of error out of the way. 

My second consideration involves a rather curious in- 
quiry. Notice in the first class of errors, considering total 
per cents., that there is a general diminution of error as you 
go up the grades. The diminution is irregular (and this 
irregularity will come up for consideration at a later stage 
in this discussion), but the drop is clear and positive. But 
in the second class there is no gain. There is a loss. We 
jump from 13 per cent, in the fourth grade to 21 per cent, 
in the fifth grade, and there we practically stay. Let me 
offer a hypothesis to explain this striking condition of 
things. In dealing with the first class of errors, we are suc- 
cessful in part, even under present methods of teaching, and 
that fact shows that such errors lend themselves easily to 
treatment. The presumption is, therefore, that if we con- 
centrate we can do much more. I think that is a fair infer- 
ence. But in dealing with the second class of errors, note 
that we make no progress. If we made a little progress we 
could hope that with concentration they would admit of 
treatment. But we lose ground. The inference would seem 
to be that here is a class of errors to be'^)Ostponed to a more 
advanced stage of development and to time when we shall 
be free to take them by themselves. At least, it seems rea- 
sonable that a class of errors which evidently admit of treat- 
ment should be considered earlier than a class where the 
possibility of treatment is very much less evident. I think 
this table goes far toward justifying my order of treatment. 

Now for the subordinate errors, the 20 per cent, of scat- 
tering errors which occur in the groups of Exhibit B, which 
I have been discussing. They are the italicized errors. 

Can these errors be ignored? I answer unhesitatingly, 
so far as formal teaching is concerned, yes ; and I make this 
answer in the interests of concentration. There may be cor- 
rection of such errors, of course, but it should be of the most 
incidental character, not as a rule to be learned nor a fact to 
be accounted for. Would I let the pupil go on making mis- 
takes in these matters, as, for instance, the number of the 
verb, when the subject is compound, or the double negative, 
or lie for lay? Yes, that is precisely what I would do. Re- 
call, by way of illustration, t\\\s sage swg^stion from ex- 
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perienced teachers in the matter of discipline : "Don't 
see all the wrong things that are going on in your class- 
room; be conveniently blind sometimes. There are some 
teachers who note everything. There are other . teachers 
who see everything, but don't look at everything. The wise 
teacher sooner or later ranges himself in the latter class. 
He knows that many things will correct themselves and do 
not need his attention. Here we have a principle that holds 
good also in the acquistion of learning; a principle which 
many and many a teacher does not know, namely, that there 
is a lot of things that children will learn without anybody's 
help. Dr. J. M. Rice, in his excellent ess^y on spelling, 
makes this very sage remark : "There are many words be- 
longing to maturer years, easy to spell when the time for 
their introduction occurs." Why isn't this true as regards 
grammar? 

Again, teachers leave out of account this great prin- 
ciple that there is such a thing as a trained power of obser- 
vafion, that in teaching any subject there ought always to be 
two requirements, one the facts, and the other the power of 
acquiring facts by one's self. For instance, referring to spell- 
ing, the teacher errs if she expects a child to learn in school 
all the words he is ever going to use. Every rational teacher 
knows that a comparatively limited vocabulary is the out- 
come of the school course. Subsequent acquirements are 
to grow out of a trained power of observation. This means 
that the power of taking in the image of the word rapidly 
and accurately must be acquired. If this end be attained, 
the actual vocabulary of the pupil is a subordinate matter. 
He then has the power of accurate seeing and accurate 
power of expression of what he sees. Now, in language, 
whether English or French, the same psychological state of 
things exists. 

Again, in teaching one thing, we unconsciously teach an- 
other ; that is to say, in all good teaching there is a tendency 
to accuracy and even to a knowledge which exists beyond 
the thing taught. Dr. Hill, former State Agent of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, very felicitously de- 
scribed this phenomenon as the "gracious overflow." If one 
exercises his right arm for three months, and neglects his 
left arm, he will find at the end of that time that while his 
right arm has made a great gain in strength,' his left arm has 
also made some gain. The same principle holds in intellect- 
ual activity. To our surprise, we often find that matters 
that we have not taught at all, but which have some simi- 
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larity to matters that we have taught, are just as we|I ac- 
quired as the latter class. 

Therefore, I am optimistic and look for a constant dim- 
inution of these subordinate errors as a vts\^ of what I may 
describe as incidental teaching. I believe, for instance, that 
the double negative, of which we have i per cent, in our 
eight thousand five hundred odd errors, could be all but ex- 
tinguished, and lie and lay would settle themselves, not 
through teaching, but through suggestion, if a habit of mind 
tozvard accuracy in essentials could be formed, which I have 
claimed is the most important outcome of teaching. This, 
of course, is a theory. But the teacher of grammar is now a 
theorist, and often a hopeless theorist. If existing theories 
came out anywhere, we might urge them with more confi- 
dence. But look, at Exhibit D. In the last line all these sub- 
ordinate, non-essential errors now under discussion are 
grouped. In the fourth grade they furnish 15 per cent, of 
the errors, and in the eighth, 16 per cent. In the interven- 
ing grades the percentages are higher. No great success 
here, is there ? We couldn't do much worse. 

But the principal answer to the contention of the teacher 
that these subordinate errors, as well as the more important 
errors, must be taught specifically is this. The facts show 
that children do not make these errors, that is to say, they 
make them so seldom that there is no opportunity to give 
requisite practice in their correction. What is the use of 
correcting an error which a child doesn't make. To give 
the requisite practice we must get up a very artificial state 
of things and bring about these errors. Is that a very phi- 
losophical course of procedure ? I mean this, that we must 
not only have precept, but example, and it is just as bad 
pedagogy in the teaching of language as it is in the teaching 
of morals to suppose wicked things for the sake of correct- 
ing them. 

One more consideration at this point, which, perhaps, 
will allay the fears of the hypersensitive teacher who can't 
pass over a single error. If errors are made so seldom that 
we don't get any chance to correct them, they are not made 
often enough to form a habit, so it's about as well not to 
worry. Seriously this word habit is the keynote to the 
' whole discussion. The purpose of teaching grammar, so 
far as its use in speaking and writing is concerned, is to 
break bad habits and prevent the formation of new ones. 
Bad habits need practice, and if practice is impossible, the 
habit, at best, is improbable. 

{To be continued,') 
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Its Life, lis Wonders, and Beauties of Form, 
Its Call to Industry and to Sports. 




*Af^ytflgraf>ked 6y F. M, Futtt. 
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ULACIER-PLANED LIMESTONE NEAR KINGSTON, DES MOINES CO., IOWA. 
^^^ Viat would indicate that the g^lacier did not move constantly in one direction, bnt chan^d its course? Did it 
chang^e its course more than once? Which s^rooves were made last? What shows 
that the soil in the banks is drift? 

THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI REGION*. 
Its Landscapes and Its Soils, 
by f. m. fultz, burlington, iowa. 
(Continued from March' Number,) 
While the landscape of rolling prai- certain localities where the surface fea- 



''ies, rounded hill-slopes, broad valleys, 
^nd wooded lowlands may be taken as 
tilie distinctive type of the region, yet 
there is some diversity, and there are 



tures are entirely different. Such are 
the Driftless Area of Wisconsin and 
Iowa, already spoken of, and the Lake 
Region of Minnesota. 



•Copyrighted 1908, by F. M. Fultz. 
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In the Uriftless Area rock pinnacles 
alxmnd. The soil is clay that came 
from the rotting down of the local 
rock and is entirely different from that 
of the drift regions. The borders of 
the Area are where the ancient glaciers 
halted in their forward march, or 
where the flank of the ice-sheet touched 
as it moved by on either side to the 
southward. It seems almost as if the 
Driftless Area, with its Ix^ld rock tow- 
ers and pinnacles was j)uri)osely left 
untouched by the glacier in order that 
we n light know what this whole region 
once lixA'ed like in ancient times. 

A strip of country beginning in the 
northwest part of Wisconsin and ex- 
tending westward nearly across the 



from St. Paul and Minneapolis pass 
through this picturesque country, ami 
looking from the car window the trav- 
eler notes at once the contrast to the 
scenery in Iowa and Illinois. If he 
knows that the glacier helped shape the 
more southern landscape, he will be in- _^ 

terested in learning that the Lake Re- 

gion, too, owes its existence to the ^^^ 
same agency. These thousands of > ^3, 
lakes are hemmed in by the clay and-/" ^ jd 
rocks dumped there by a glacier, — »^ — ^a 
glacier that existed perhaps not half sr.:>^=so 
long ago as that which devastated th^ M-Jtt 
land of southern Iowa and central Illi m W li- 
nois,yetone whose time in the past muss=i .«"-tsi 
be numbered by thousands, perhaps ten*"**'^^ 
of thousands, of years. The front 




Photoifraphed by W'artfH Vpham. 
VIKW IN THK LAKK REcilON OF MINNESOTA. 

central part t>f Minnesota is known as this old glacier was very irregular, <?/;// 

"The Lake Region." Here arc the lingered long in the region where the 

headwaters of the Mississi[)pi. It is lakes now are, dimiping nmch clay ^/;// 

estimated the area contains not less rock waste, and leaving behind the l^n;- 

than ten thousand lake^. The railn^ids ken and irregular lines of morainic mv- 

running to the north and northwest terial many depressions where wafer 
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Photographtii by I. A. Williams. 

LOAM LYINd DIRECTLY ON DRIFT. 
In what ways does the loam seem to differ from the drift? The loam here is probably three feet deep. 



Ik the land iit this reg-ion apt to \ye rich or poor? 



s collected and formed lakes. These 

ces have outlets, and freciuently a 

mber are connected and have a com- 

n outlet. But the region is so flat 

t the streams have not deepened 

r channels rapidly and but few of 

lakes have been drained in the nat- 

process of working out a drainage 

»m. The outlets of many of the 

; flow only at the time of the melt- 

>f the snows, and during seasons 

cessive rainfall. 

ere is also another small lake rc- 
>n the line separating Minnesota 
owa which was similarly formed, 
an older glacier. But here the 
g out of the natural drainage 
has proceeded much farther, so 
s are not so frequent and there 
y lake beds left dry by the con- 
ing up by the soil washed in, 



and the gradual cutting down of the 
channel of the outlet. These dry lake 
beds are some of the finest farming 
land in the world. 

The wealth of the region is in its soil, 
which is of several different kinds. 
Drift, loam, loess, sand and alluvium 
are the principal ones. Kach deserves 
description somewhat in detail, — 
where it came from, what it is like and 
the crop it is best adapted for. 

Something has already been said of 
the drift, — that it is a hard, compact 
clay full of rock fragments. It is 
spread all over the region, (excepting 
the Driftless Area), reaching to the 
Missouri river and in some places a lit- 
tle beyond, and as far south in Illinois 
as a line running east from St. Louis. 
It lies just as the glacier left it, often 
on the hard rock from which the gla- 
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Photographed\bviF.\MJbFuUx . 



A BLUFF OF DRIFT. 
Whalf^ems to indicate that this bluff Ik alldrift? 



A// Rights Res^ri^^- 



cier had first scraped all the loose ma- 
terial and then ground down as level as 
a floor. If we could strip all the drift 
from some large area of level country 
we would see this hard rock floor ex- 
tending sometimes for long distances. 
When the Chicago Drainage Canal was 
dug, this flat glacier-ground rock floor 
was uncovered in many places. 

Taking the whole region, the drift 
will probably average not less than 50 
feet in depth. Towards the south it is 
much thinner than this, but in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota it frequently reaches 
JOG feet or more. It is quite generally 
covered with loam, and usually is seen 
at the surface only along the bluffs 
which border the streams. Yet it is 
nearly everywhere very close to the sur- 
face. A well dug on the prairie will be 



inostly in the drift. Even in diggii." 
a cellar it is nearly always reached. 

On account of its close, compact tn ^. 
ture it makes an excellent bed for 'tltie 
Joam to lie upon, for it allows the mo 5 s- 
ture in the ground to drain away Iz^uf 
slowly. It takes moisture slowly, bi/^ 
retains it well, thus acting as a reservo/r 
in a time of drouth. The structure 0/ 
the drift is such that when it is thor» 
oughly saturated with water, it slips 
and slides easily. This is why bluffs 
of it are always sloping. It is the cause, 
too, of many terraces slipping. 

On account of it being so seldom the 
top soil, the drift is used very little for 
the cultivation of crops. This is for- 
tunate, for while it contains much plant 
food, it is very difficult to till, and or- 
dinary plants and vegetables find tro«- 
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ting at the food which it does 
The most useful purpose of 
is to ax:t as an underlying res- 
r the loam. 

am is a black soil that is made 
Irift or the local rock waste 
omposed vegetable matter. In 
it you may see the making of 
ntly going on. The fallen 
d dead branches and prostrate 



course of many years the swamps are 
thus filled up, and their outlets being 
continually cut deeper, in time they be- 
come dry land covered with a thick 
layer of rich soil. Many swamps are 
artificially drained in order to get the 
land for farms. 

Loam is the most productive of all 
the soils, and because Illinois and Iowa 
are almost completely covered with it. 




Photographed by A. S. Wiltiams. 

VIEW ON LAKE MINNETONKA. 
What kind of soil-forming- is g'oing' on here? 



E trees are ever rotting and 
D the covering of vegetable 
id the roots of the growing 
id the burrowing bugs and 
)Osen the soil below. The loam 
ig, too, in swamps where 
nd other water plants are con- 
ying and sinking to the bot- 
:ther with the fine particles of 
hich settle from the water 
in by the streams. In the 



they comprise the finest corn region in 
the world. Loam, however, is easily 
drained of its moisture, and it owes 
much of its productiveness in this re- 
gion to the drift upon which it dies, and 
which, as previously noted, holds mois- 
ture well. The loam varies much in 
thickness, from a few inches to several 
feet. It does not rest directly upon the 
hard, compact drift, but usually blends 
with it through a foot or more of sub- 
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soil that is clayey in its nature, but 
which is much looser than the drift. 
This sub-soil is the first soil that formed 
on top of the drift, mixed with the 
drift, largely through the agency of 
roots and earthworms. 

There is but little loam found on 
steep hillsides, because it washes away 
easily, and the rains will not allow it 
to accumulate. But out on the more 



of loess. This is a fine-grained soil, 
usually light yellow or cream color, 
much looser than the drift, but more 
compact than loam. Its structure is en- 
tirely different, too. Banks of drift or 
loam will slip when water-soaked. But 
loess will stand for a long time, even as 
a perpendicular wall. It is only found 
on the high bluffs bordering the 
streams, and is always more extensive 
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A BLUFF OF LOESS, 
la what ways does this differ from a bluff of drift? 
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level prairies, it is sometimes several 
feet thick, because it was allowed to 
accumulate there undisturbed. It is 
probable that either a forest once grew 
there, or else it was a marsh. How- 
ever, there are some people who believe 
that the loam on the prairies may have 
come from the decaying grasses, flow- 
ers, and weeds during the long period 
since the time of the glacier. 

Along the Mississippi and its prin- 
cipal tributaries there are deep deposits 



on the east bluff than on tlie we^sfcic 
There are different theories about it:t 
origin. One of the most reasonable i- 
that after the glacier melted away, fta< 
country was a great mud plain; tl^i^ 
gradually dried on the surface and t:lic 
winds sweeping over it gathered xip 
great quantities of dust and piled it up 
along the streams. But some people 
think that it was deposited as the gl^' 
cier retreated and that the water con7- 
ing from the melting glacier had soni^ 
thing to do with it. 
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Wherever the loess came from, it 
3es not lie in great stretches like the 
ri f t or the loam. It is even not con- 
itivious along the streams. But where 
^ does occur it is usually many feet 
'^^ick. Strange, too, it is deepest on 
^We very highest bluffs. While it is a 
'^^Iter soil than drift, ii is not as rich 
*'^^ loam, and is not suitable for corn 
^*^cl many other farm crops. It is best 
^^l^pted for fruit raising and is consid- 
^*"^d the finest of all soils for grapes. 
\^^nce the high bluffs along the Mis- 
*^sippi are in many places covered 
^"ilh vineyards. 

The sandy soils of the region are 
^tDstly connected with the flood-plains 
' f the rivers. If it is nearly pure sand, 



But an examination will always 
that they are occupying a place v 
once there was a stream. It is no\ 
usual to find such places bordered 
a sand ridge which the wind piled 
thousands of years ago. Sand p 
duces the finest melons and sweet \ 
tatoes, but to insure a good crop, fi 
quent rains are needed. The soil drai. 
rapidly and the evaporation from i 
surface is fast. 

There remains yet the alluvial soi 
of the flood-plains to be mentioned. 
This soil is composed of the fine silt 
which a stream deposits on its flood- 
plain when it is out of its banks. It is 
made up of very fine sand, clay and 
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ookioiT up the MisKlssippi from the Hiffb Bluffs at Burlintfton, Iowa, Hhowiatr Lowlands and Islands. 
The soil is sand and alluvium. Where is the sand? Where the alluvium? 



one of the older deposits of the 

plains and usually lies along the 

f the bordering bluffs above the 

>f the highest stage of water of 

sent time. There are some 

s of sand found on tlie upland. 



loam that have been washed into the 
river from the upland, and decomposed 
vegetable matter of all kinds. It is ex- 
ceedingly rich and will produce big 
crops of corn and vegetables. How- 
ever, where it is not protected from 
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rflow by levees, the floods that usu- 

f come late in the spring and which 

iquently continue far into the sum- 

er, may keep it covered until the time 

i planting is past. Thus frequently 

nere are seasons when there is no crop 

it all. It is only on the higher parts 

of the flood-plain that regular farming 

is carried on. 

Most of the flood-plains of the Up- 
per Mississippi are so narrow that so 
far only a few of them are protected by 
levees. They are still largely covered 
by lowland timber and are much cut up 
by sloughs and shallow lakes that oc- 
cupy old channels where once the river 
flowed. 

Some Field and Experimental 
Work. 

I. 

Look for a granite bowlder that is 
rotting down. Sometimes you will find 
one which is decaying so fast that you 
can dig into it with your fingers. 

Pick out the fragments that are go- 
ing to become sand and gravel. Crush 




Photographtd by F. M. Fultz. All Rights Reserved. 

A GRANITE BOWLDER THAT IS ROTTINCw 

DOWN. 

Why is there more rock waste on the upper side than 

on the down-hill side? 



some of these with a hammer to sec if 
they will make sand. 

Are any of the fragments of a clayey 
nature ? 

Can you find any flakes of mica? 

Sift some of the finely decayed ma- 
terial in the wind and watch what be- 
comes of the mica. 

Is mica likely to be found in all 
soils ? 

II. 

Make a collection of drift, loam, sub- 
soil (lying between the drift and the 
loam), sand, gravel and alluvium; and 
wherever it is possible, of loess. Get 
pure samples as possible. 

Place about the same amount of eaclia 
sample in separate glasses containing = 
or 6 times as much water. Stir then — 
all thoroughly. While they are set — 
tling, watch them carefully. 

In which glass will the water rer 
main clear however much you stir it ? 

Which will be the first of the othei — 
to become clear? Why? 

Note which is the last to clear. Re^F' 
son out why. 

Which has the most sediment clin^ 
ing to the sides of the glass? Wli. 
does this show? 

III. 

Find a pile of fresh clay where^ a 
cellar is being excavated, a well beii:-»^ 
dug, or the grading of a road is goir-ag' 
on. Watch the sorting of material tH Sii 
takes place during a rain when rivulets 
of water are cutting into the soft earti?. 

Where is the coarse material founcJ; 
near the heap of earth, or farther 
away? 

How far away may some of the ma- 
terial be carried? 
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Of these frafrments, which are from the drift? Why? Which are from a creek bed? 
Which arc freshly broken pieces? 



See how many different grades of 
i-i^aterial (as to fineness) you can find. 

Find a pool or mudhole into which 
s.o>me of the soil is washed and where 
it is allowed to settle undisturbed. Af- 



ter the water has evaporated and the 
mud dried, cut down through the dried 
earth carefully and find whether it is in 
layers. Account for the different lay- 
ers. 



THE OUT OF DOORS. 

From twilight-saddened reverie, from chart and thin-leaved 

book, 
From memory of music, from low voice and haunting look, 
To one brown road I turn me, where a wealth of beauty 

pours 
I'^pon my troubled spirit from the joyous Out of Doors. 

The long, lean road climbs northward, where, black-edged 

against the sky. 
With countless bright eyes winking all the droning factories 

lie; 
The happy wires sing o'er me, and afar an engine bell 
Cuts through the city's humming with a loud triumphant 

swell. 



O one by one the stars come out, then on the left and right 
In every miner's cottage blooms a little steady light. 
A moment yet I wonder, then afar my spirit soars 
One with the joyous rapture of the joyous Out of Doors. 

— Mabel Fletcher, 



A BLUE GRASS VACATION. 



BY JAMES SPEED. 



Stings, Sprvigs and Summer Day- 
Dreams, 

Dear Douglas: — We are awfully 
sorry about one thing, Doug, that we 
didn't think of at first. We are send- 
ing you all kinds of pictures, but we 
can't think of a way to get any of the 
cave for you. We could take the pic- 
tures, you know, but Uncle Ed would 
have to develop them for us. So there 
we are. He would know all about it 
then, and that would spoil the fun. I 
hope w^e can tell you about it in a way 
that will make you see what a jolly 
burrow it is going to be. I wonder if 
the teacher wouldn't give us a hundred 
mark on English composition next term 
if we gave in such a description ? She 
ought to for it is no easy thing to do. 

I have been exploring these old hills 
by myself for a day or two because 
Toss got the worst of a set-to with the 
wasps. One morning we went to look 
at those up-side-down babies. Toss 
fooled with the nest when the old wasp 
was there. He forgot she had a busi- 
ness end for fighting until she stung 
him over the eye. Then he let out a 
yell and came rolling down the hay 
looking like a bundle of arms and legs. 
The old wasp stung him twice on the 
leg while he rolled fifteen feet. 

Bill Harris, the old darkey whose 

picture we sent you, ran in and told 

Toss: "You des go out thar to do 

^^-^wse trough, whar de water spills 

'"'^n-ful of mud an' stick 

-^^ke you 



May be I can tell you some things we 
do here so you can see them, but you 
would have to see Bill Harris with 
your own eyes and hear him talk to 
really know him. 

The mud was a good thing for Toss 
all right. Just you remember it when 
you get stung. Toss' eye didn't swell 
any more, much, but it was swelled 
nearly shut by the time he got to the 
trough. 




i 



Photographtti by the Antkor. 

I enclose a picture of one of the ,^ 
places I like to go to when exploring.^ '>*::ry 
There is a cool spring and it bubbles u]^^^ 
so that it keeps the sand jumping. The*^ :^y^ 
the rocks make an almost r^fular lir--^ — j^ 
of steps to walk on up the glen. Th^^^ 
are very delapidated, though, and ti'R-ie 
castle to which they lead, if there e^r *cr 
was one, is gone entirely. Perhaps ;> 
is covered up by the hills. Wouldn't it 
be great to find an old castle under the 
hills for our cave? Yours, 
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Pkotograpktd by the Author. 

Some Fluffy Babies. 

Dkar Douglas: — Five days ago as 
Jack and I were going to the cave 
through the wheat field, we saw a cou- 
ple of turkey buzzards. They were 
sailing high up among the big soft 
fluffy clouds and we stopped to watch 
them. The birds didn*t look very big, 
but as we stood there they began to 
grovr bigger and bigger. Jack said : 

**Toss, suppose we go back to the 
^^gre of the woods and sit down and 
^S-tch these birds. I always did won- 
^^i* how they could sail along like big 
"^^t^s without any strings to them." 

They sailed down almost over our 
^^^.ds, then swept up over the trees on 
th^ cliff and one of them went in among 
th^ trees. It didn't come out again, 
^^cl I said, 

**'rm sure there's something dead up 
^^re, a rabbit or squirrel, suppose we 
^**^>ib up and see the buzzard on the 
S'^ound." 

It was a hard climb up to where the 
^^idcy part of the hill comes. I believe 
^^^ could have gotten close but Jack 
^^^pped on a loose stone and it went 
^^ashing down the hill. The buzzard 
^^iled out over the trees. We kept on 
^limbing and at last, as Jack was crawl- 



ing under a dead tree that lay up 
against the cliff, he yelled, 

**Come on and see what Fve found." 
Do you know he had found a buz- 
zard's nest. I call it a buzzards' nest, 
but you will see from the photo that it 
was just two big speckled eggs under 
a ledge of rock where the rain coukln't 
beat in. We didn't write you about it 
then because we wanted to send you a 
photo of the babies when they came 
out. Jack and I had heard Bill Harris 
say they were white and fluffy, but we 
thought he was fooling us. You will 
see from the photo that Bill didn't tell 
us any darky fairy story that time. 
They are fluffy and white all right. 
When Jack crawled under and found 
them, he called back, 




Photographed by the Author, 

**Toss, they look almost exactly like 
the powder puff mother uses." 

Too sleepy to write any more to- 
night. Yours, 

Toss. 
''Next morning." 

P. S.— The ''fly-up-the-creeks," the 
fisherman's babies, are growing ever so 
fast. Those last pictures we sent you 
showed them fuzzy. Look at the one 
in this letter. lie looks almost like a 
grown up bird. They can't fly yet, but 
can climb all ov^t U\^ \.\^^. X^'^\ft\^'ic^ 
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Photographed by the Author. 

when we were trying to get this pic- 
ture, the young bird jumped about two 
feet to the small branches of another 
apple tree in the orchard. He went 
into five trees, before we got his photo. 

Toss. 

Plans. 

Dear D0UG1.AS: — Toss has been 
writing you so much about the birds 
and their nests, telling you how they 
look and about the eggs and the babies. 
We find that the birds are so different 
in the way they build the nests and 
where they build them that we asked 
Uncle Ed the reason for the difference. 
He's a great fellow, as we have told 
you, to help us see things right. When 
we asked him he laughed and said, 

**Just put down on a piece of paper 
about every nest you find. Tell what 
it is made of, its shape — everything. 
Then try to reason it out for your- 
selves. If you get tangled come to me." 

We are going to try it. Will send 
you a list some time later and you can 



look over the pictures we have sent you. 
We will take some more for you, also, 
and you can study the photos. See if 
you can get the answer as soon as we 
can. 

The wheat has grown ever so high, 
some of the stalks are almost even 
with my head. In the last day or so 
it has begun to get a little bit yellow. 
That means that it won't be long until 
it is ready to cut. Uncle Ed promised 
that we boys can help shock the wheat. 




Photographed hv the Author, 

The cave is going into the old day 
bank almost every day now. By day 
after tomorrow we ought to be far 
enough back to begin on the big room. 
You see we had to make the opening 
of the cave down behind the willows, 
and make it little and low. Even 
when you know there is a cave you 
have to pull the willows apart to see it _z 
at all. 

But the bluff isn't so steep there. It ^:=M 
slopes back a good deal. So we hav e —"J! 
to dig this low entrance a long way^^i^^ 
into the bank before we can raise the 
top of the passage and begin on the big 
room. It is going to be more of a jol -^") 
than we thought it would be to dJLJL' 
this out. Wouldn't it be splendid if w^ e 
sUowld happen to dig into that old ca**^ — =»- 
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it ought to be buried under these 
-the castle to which the rock 
in the glen might have led you 
? No such good luck though. 



I've got a new blister. When it gets 
well I'll have a corn at the bottom of 
each finger. Then I ought to be able 
to work all right. Yours, 

Jack. 



NATURE WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. 

BY J. K. STABI.KTON. 




my last article I told of gather- 
he frog eggs, batching them, and 
g for the tadpoles. The first pic- 

in this article is of tadpoles in 
riums at the Lir.coln school. They 
be one year old in April. At the 



close of school last June, a part of 
them were taken home by one of the 
school girls, the others by one of the 
teachers. At the opening of school in 
September they were returned to the 
school-rooms where they have re- 
mained ever since. 

During the Christmas vacation the 
janitor neglected his fires and every- 
thing in this building was frozen. The 
tadpoles did not escape. They were 
dark spots in solid blocks of ice. Pu- 
pils and teachers thought they were 
dead, but as the ice melted the tadpoles 
began to wiggle, none the worse for 
their sleep in the ice. 

This picture was obtained by taking 
them out of the water and placing them 
on a sheet of drawing paper. 

Our aquariums for all the primary 
rooms are now ready for the first frog 
eggs the boys or girls may find in the 
ponds on the outskirts of the city. A 
close watch will be kept for the eggs as 
the days warm up. 

The second picture shows the chil- 
dren in one of our first grade primary 
rooms filling their paper cornucopias 
with earth and planting seed in them. 
One of the boys is holding his cornu- 
copia over the bucket of earth and is 
about to fill it. A small garden trowel 
is used for this. As soon as he fills it 
about half full he drops in the seeds, 
then enough earth is added to cover 
them properly. Oxv \.Vv^ OcsaSx No^ic^^^^ 
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him and tlie teacher is a box in which 
the cornucopias are placed as soon as 
they have received tlie earth and the 
seed. Just over the shoulder of the 
second boy you can see a number of 
cornucopias already placed in the box. 
Other children are standing waiting 
their turn while those at their seats are 
ready to come forward at the call of 
the teacher. After all the cornucopias 
have been planted and placed in the 
box, the box will be put in one of the 
windows where there is plenty of sun- 
shine. Then from day to day the pu- 
pils and teacher will together care for 
the window garden and study the de- 
velopment of plants from the seed. 

A copy of the following suggestions 
was given each teacher to assist her in 
the work : 

JVindozv Gardens — Primary Grades. 

(A) Seeds that may be given out to first 
four grades for window boxes are : pumpkin, 
squash, lima beans, peas. corn, and water- 
melon. Any others, such as apple seed, peach 
seed (cracked) may be used also, if the 
teacher can supply them. 

Points to be observed in connection with 
the window gardens : 

T. Name of each child should l)c on his 
cornucopia. 

2. Date of planting should be written on 

-^.-o seeds from differ- 



ent boxes and have children note the nuir^^S:=3er 
of days in sprouting. The time will dei> ^^ j^j 
on the sunshine and degree of warmth gm. -^.'^ en 
each box. 

4. From day to day observe the manne-K- /n 
which the different plants come through -r he 
ground. 

5. The different ways of disposing of the 
cotyledons, or seed leaves, or food reservo>i rs. 

6. Use the growing plants, root, and a// 
parts, for drawing studies. 

7. Have the children note the different "^ways 
in which the beans and the corn put €orth 
new leaves as they lengthen their stems al>ove 
ground. 

8. All boxes to be planted by April 5. 
(B) Seeds not in the window boxes: 

I. Moisten some lima beans so they will tjc- 
K:in to burst their coats, but do not soak th^m 
in water, then give each child a bean and li^P 
him to see the little plant just ready to bc^^n 
to grow. I said not to soak the beans >." 
water. When placed in water the oxygen *s 
shut off and they begin to decay instead of ^^ 
grow. Dip the beans in water; or put Xh^^J^ 
on a moist blotter and place another m<^ ^^^ 
blotter over them; or place them in mo '^ \ 
cotton ; or keep them moist in any way th^^ 
may be most convenient for you. 

Before giving out these instructioi::::^^^^ 
or suggestions, the superintende^^^^ 
spent an hour talking over the woi^^*^ 
with the teachers and calling on the^==^^ 
for any suggestions that any of ther"^^^^ 
might be able to give from their pa 
experience. 

The cornucopias are used in ord^ ^^ 
that each pupil may feel that he has h» '^ 
own individual part in the windc^w' 
garden ; and a little later that he ma/ 
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ke his plants home to be put out in 
e home garden. The cornucopias 
e packed in the box and a filHng of 
wdust or earth is used about them to 
rep them moist. 



primary grade to a particular kind of 
seed. We believe it better to encourage 
the pupils in each primary grade to ob- 
serve several kinds of sprouting seeds 
and growing plants at the same time. 




The third picture shows a somewhat 
ifferent plan of caring for the cornu- 
)pias. It is a plan originated by the 
jacher herself and is an admirable 
le. She requested each child to bring 
) school a tin fruit can with the top or 
it rim melted off. Then as a class 
vercise, each one covered his can with 
sheet of drawling paper that had been 
>ed, turning the painted side in to- 
ards the can. Then each pupil painted 
s papered can a light green. The 
ork was neatly done and the cans, as 
result, lost all their unsightly appear- 
ice. Then instead of packing the cor- 
icopias in the box, each pupil placed 
s three or four in his own can where 
ley are kept moist. The cans are not 
inctured in the bottoms so no mois- 
ire can escape to soil the window sill 
• the desk on which they may stand 

the school room. This is a second 
•ade room. 

In giving out the seeds for the win- 
)w gardens we have not confined any 



rather than to confine each grade to a 
particular class. The fact that for two 
or three or even four years, the pupils 
plant the same kinds of seeds in no way 
takes from the interest nor from the 
value of the work. With the increas- 
ing intelligence of the pupils from year 
to year, they learn new lessons from 
this observation and study of plant life. 
What can be accomplished with pupils 
in the first year is only an intimation 
of what pupils of the fourth year may 
gain from the same window garden. 

We aim to plant the window gardens 
so that they \\\\\ come on just a few 
days in advance of the out-door gar- 
dens in order that the aroused powers 
of observation may unconsciously be 
transferred from the Avindow garden 
to the out-door garden. 

Distribution of Seeds and Plants for 
Home Garden, 
About the first of May each year we 
give out aster s^^d \.o V\\^ ^>\v^s vcv ^^ 
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grades with a printed slip of instruc- 
tion headed **Ho\v to Grow Asters." 
Last year we gave out one pound of 
Semple's late branching asters. This 
year wc will give out at least one and 
one-quarter pounds of the same seed. 
One pound will make about twenty-five 
hundred packets of seed each contain- 
ing from fifty to seventy seeds. We 
buy them in solid colors and mix the 
colors. It is not a very difficult task 
to fill three thousand or more packets. 
The seed can be poured out on a 
smooth table, then with a ruler or knife 
separated into piles the relative size 
of which will depend on the number of 
rooms in each building to which the 
seed are to be sent. At each building 
the principal with the aid of some of 
the older pupils, separates them into 
the amounts for each room. It is then 
no task at all for the teacher of each 
room to fill thirty-five or forty packets 
for the pupils in her room. The little 
envelopes for this purpose cost almost 
nothing. Printed instructions given 
out with each packet of aster seed : 

IIoiv to Grow Asters. 

Dip up and finely pulverize a bed of earth 
•wo feet square. iSow the seed in rows six 
inches apart covering them about one-eighth 
of an inch deep with fine soil. Press the soil 
down. As soon as the plants have six or 
eififht leaves each, transplant them to a sunny 
place in the yard or garden, setting them four 
inches apart in the rows, and putting the 
rows eighteen inches apart. 

Keep them well cultivated, free from weeds, 
and the surface always broken into finely pul- 
verized soil to retain the moisture. This can 
be done by raking over the surface with a 
hoe or rake once or twice a week. 

The seed can be sown in boxes or pots and 
by thinning out the plants, leaving only two 
or three in a pot, or about the same propor- 
tion in a box, thev make the finest of plants 
for porch or window gardens as they bloom 
freely under these conditions. 

In the grammar grades, in addition 
to the aster seed we give out about two 



thousand Grand Pacific tomato plants. 
These plants are grown in one of our 
"pits" or green-houses. The tomato 
seed for these plants is from the prize 
tomatoes brought each September to 
the School Exhibit. At the present 
time we have more than two thousand 
plants that will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the latter part of April or the 
first of May. 

In the lower grades the pupils are, 
also, given flax, hemp, and cotton seed 
for home planting. The fiber to be 
used in schools the coming year. 

In September soon after school 
opens, we have an exhibit of the pro- 
ducts from the home garden. Prizes 
are sometimes, though not always 
given. The fact that each exhibitor 
has his name on his exhibit is a reward 
in itself. The following are the instruc- 
tions for the exhibit which were given 
the pupils last September. These in — 
structions were printed by our Ed — 
wards school boys on the school press 

.\STER EXHIBIT 

high school 

September 20 and 21, 1907 

Aster Exhibit. 

The following prizes will he given : 

$T.oo for the finest dozen of white aste -■-« 
50 cents for the second, and 25 cents for t: Ik 
third. 

$T.oo for the finest dozen of light pink ,s=i5- 
tcrs, 50 cents for the second, and 25 cents "IFor 
the third. 

$1.00 for the finest dozen dark pink asters. 
50 cents for the second, and 25 cents for tfte 
third. 

$1.00 for the finest dozen of purple asters. 
50 cents for the second, and 25 cents for the 
third. 

$1.00 for the finest dozen lavender asters. 
50 cents for the second, and 25 cents for the 
third. 

The prize asters are to be in hunches of one 
dozen each. The stems are to he not less than 
eight inches in length. 

Each hunch is to be in a quart glass fniit 
can. The name of the exhibitor is to be at- 
tached to the can. 
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WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 

MARGARET H. J. LAMPE. 
Ill 



Senior Themes. 

Graduating essays or "senior themes" 
are usually a heavy burden to teacher 
and pupil alike. The choice of a sub- 
ject is often a matter of great difficulty. 
Years ago a very able superintendent 
gave to his teachers a practical demon- 
stration that may prove equally sug-- 
gestive to others troubled by "hard 
cases." 

Tom had scornfully rejected every 
subject proposed by any of the teachers. 
Either it was "Fm not going to put the 
audience to sleep by resurrecting the • 
sameold Greeks and Romans I've heard 
about at every Commencement since I 
can remember," or "No, I won't write 
on any of your live questions of the day 
that all the political speakers have 
threshed over for the last year," or 
"No, and Fm not going to make a fool 
of myself by airing my views on *Suc- 
cess' or 'Happiness* before Tve had 
any, nor by giving a lot of valuable ad- 
vice of any sort to the audience." 

And so it went on till late in May 
Tom was still without a subject and 
was in a most "balky" frame of mind 
because he had been told he could not 
be allowed to graduate without writing 
an acceptable theme. 

Finalfy the case was appealed to 
Supt. K. As it happened, by a strange 
coincidence ( ?) Tom's chum Jack had 
also failed to hand in a graduating es- 
say to the teacher in charge and was 
likewise sent to the Superintendent for 
discipline. That gentleman, after hear- 
ing both sides of the cases, made short 



work of his decision. "Now boys,*' he 
said brusquely, "this is Thursday. You 
will hand in your essays to me on Mon- 
day morning. I shall excuse you from 
school tomorrow to give you time 
enough." "But we haven't chosen any 
subjects yet," pleaded Tom. "It's too 
late for you to choose. You've lost the 
privilege of doing that. You will write 
on topics of my choosing. You, Tom, 
will take the .7:10 train tomorrow 
morning, go to R — (a town twenty 
miles away), and put in the day mak- 
ing observations at the new beet sugar 
factory there. Jack, you go on the 
7 130 train to T — and visit the new tin 
mine. I'll give each of you a note to 
the superintendent in charge. Make 
full notes while there and then put in 
your day Saturday writing a clear ac- 
count of what you've seen and heard." 
"Won't you please excuse Charlie from 
school tomorrow so he can go ' with 
me?" asked Jack. "No," said Supt. K. 
sternly. "You're not going for fun, 
young man; you go alone and work 
hard for the next two days. Not a 
word more from either of you. I ex- 
pect two good themes laid on this desk 
at 9 o'clock on Monday morning." 
And they were. 

Some years later it fell to my lot to 
teach a senior class in English Litera- 
ture. This included general supervi- 
sion of the graduating essays. In that 
particular town there existed a tradi- 
tion to the effect that for ages these lit- 
erary productions had been constructed 
like mosaics, all tVv^ \xtvc\^i5».j '^vix^.^ O^Arx 
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brothers and sisters, cousins and inti- 
mate friends contributing brilliant par- 
agraphs where^yith to dazzle the audi- 
ence. I resolved i6 break the time- 
(dis) honored custom by having the 
work done under my very eyes. Need- 
less to say,' my purpose was not ex- 
plained to the pupils. 

The subjects were chosen in per- 
sonal conferences with individuals out- 
side the class hour. The first step, of 
course, was to study the temperament 
of the pupil and induce him to express 
his tastes freely. > The next, to suggest 
themes interesting to him and from the 
writing of which he would be sure to 
derive personal benefit. Perhaps this 
can be made more plain by giving a few 
examples. 

Louise, an excellent student, some- 
what surprised me by saying that really 
her chief delight in life was to read 
novels and that she was not strongly 
interested in any other pursuit. She 
was delighted with the suggestion that 
she discuss "The Benefits and Evils of 
Novel-reading/' After doing some se- 
rious thinking on the subject for sev- 
eral months, she said she had learned- 
to understand fully the need and value 
of discrimination in choice of reading 
matter. 

George, who intended to be a me- 
chanical engineer, took much pleasure 
in working up the topic, "How Man 
Has Utilized Natural Forces for Mo- 
tive Power." This he treated historic- 
ally. 

A bright German girl, one of the best 

students in the class then reading "Wil- 

helm Tell," gladly undertook a special 

study of the two common German 

/deals of womanhood typified by Schil- 

ler in Gertrude and Hedwig. 



Ellen admitted mournfully that her 
essay would be a terrible task because 
she had never become warmly inter- 
ested in anything but games. The men- 
tion of "Rational Amusements" cheered 
her wonderfully. Later, she showed 
very considerable thought power by 
writing in class a good, logical outline 
that finally was developed into a de- 
cidedly readable essay. 

Will had shown such interest in the 
elementary treatment of molecular and 
molar forces in the study of physics 
that a little hint concerning the possi- 
bility of showing the potency of attrac- 
tion by illustrations from history, liter- 
ature and life as well as from science, 
made him enthusiastically choose for 
his theme "The Power of Attraction." 

In similar manner, most of the others 
were led to select subjects along the 
line of their strongest interest which I 
learned partly by noticing carefully 
during the fall term what seemed par- 
ticularly to appeal to them in the class 
room and partly through frequent per- - 
sonal conversations. One case thought- 
seemed almost hopeless. Try as TM 
would, I could get no expression of in — . 
terest or even preference for anythin^^ 
under the sun out of Beulah. Ther^- 
seemed to be nothing she really likeo-- 
or disliked. Neither had she any plan m- 
for the future. She knew that she mu5=^ 
earn her living and she "guessed" abou^— . 
the only thing she could do would hr 
to go into the hotel as waitress. Oth^sa 
girls with no particular gift had doi 
that. Of course she wouldn't enjoy i^S 
but that was all she could see open ^*( 
her. "Well, Beulah," Isaid, "I've be^w 
trying for a month to find out in wYm^t 
you are interested so as to help r<yu 
c\aoos^ ^ ?>v\i\^c\. loT NOMt essay. If it 
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really is true that you don't care for 
an3rthing, I don't see how you are ever 
going to choose an occupation. It 
would be a serious thing for you to go 
into the hotel dining-room simply be- 
cause you didn't know what you 
wanted to do." That time I struck a 
spark from the stone. With more en- 
ergy than I had deemed her capable of, 
the girl returned, "That's just what's 
worrying me all the time. I don't mind 
about the essay. I could probably work 
up some theme from history or litera- 
ture, it doesn't matter much what. You 
see I don't know any girls here who do 
earn their living except by clerking or 
hotel work and they're both horrid to 
think of doing." 

"By reading during the next few 
months on the kinds of work women 
tiave done successfully and by carefully 
studying the advantages and disadvan- 
"tages of each, you might be able to 
Avrite a paper on "Occupations Desir- 
able for Girls," I ventured tentatively. 
The disconsolate face brightened in- 
stantly. "Oh, I would like to do that," 
she said eagerly, "because it would help 
me to know what chances there are in 
-the world and perhaps by the time I'm 
't:hrough school I'd knozv what I really 
"want to do. I haven't an idea now and 
^hat would be the sure way to find one. 
I'm so glad you suggested.it." Any 
teacher will understand that I no longer 
regretted the time that had apparently 
been wasted in vainly trying to under- 
stand this dull girl. 

Beginning early in^ January, the 
Monday recitation period was set aside 
for the class to work on their outlines 
while I moved around among them, 
giving each the help he desired in the 



matter of logically arranging topics 
and sub-topics and by question or crit- 
icism indicating where outlines seemed 
incomplete or ill-balanced. The pupils 
worked with a will, for they soon rieal- 
ized that the writing . of the theme 
would not be very difficult if the out- 
line were made so complete in detail 
that only illustrations of the points they 
wished to make were left to be selected 
and embodied. They were encouraged 
to watch for these illustrations in what 
they saw, heard, and experienced frorti 
day to day at school, at home, on the 
street or in their reading. Hardly a day 
passed but some one would come to me 
at an odd moment to tell me and ask 
my opinion of an incident reported in 
the newspaper, a fact observed or an 
incident read "that just seems to fit into 
my essay." The outline seemed to form 
a sort of constant undercurrent in their 
thoughts. Never have I seen a class 
work harder or more cheerfully. Their 
subjects had a chance to grow upon 
them because they lived as companions 
so long. 

During the 'month of February my 
Saturdays were devoted to helping the 
Seniors towards freedom in expressing 
their thoughts by letting each come for 
an hour to my sitting-room to talk over 
his outline with me. You see, I be- 
lieved thoroughly that Miss D. was 
right in saying "Oral composition 
ought to precede that done in writing." 

Let no one suppose that during these 
private interviews I pumped into the 
children what I wanted them to write. 
On the contrary, I used all my inge- 
nuity in pumping out of them by sym- 
pathetic questioning all the thought 
thev had on their theme. TK^v ^'^- 
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me carefully what they had 
onceming each point of the 
id what examples or illustra- 
/ intended using. As is often 
1 older people, they found that 
ig freely their ideas were clari- 
urthermore, my interest in their 
and my occasional words of 
or doubt seemed to loosen their 
es. Several said, "Oh, I can talk 
off to you just as I think it, but I 
: write it as an essay should be 
.ten." In most cases they were made 
realize that writing is only talking 
ch a pen. The slower ones I had turn 
xk and tell it all a second time, mak- 
ig copious notes from their own talk 
ipon the outline itself and occasion- 
ally writing out entire sentences in 
which they had expressed themselves 
particularly well. 

What of results? Were the essays 
exceptionally good ? The Superintend- 
ent said they were pretty good but he 
certainly had heard more brilliant 
sounding productions at several other 
commencements, though those might 
perhaps not have been original. Still 
he thought it looked well for the school 
to make a fine intellectual show at grad- 
uation. For instance, he could think of 
many illustrations from Greek and Ro- 
man history or quotations from famous 
Orators that might have been used in 
several of the essays with telling effect 
in place of those simple examples from 
every day life. Yes, of course, the pu- 
pils had very likely more good out of 
using their own observations, but more 
literary fireworks would have given a 
better chance for elocutionary effects in 
delivery. 

'' ♦'^e audience thought dif- 
-*«rior that it 



was a pleasant change for once to nca. 
a set of young people talk naturally \ 

about things of which they knew some- 
thing. Repeatedly I heard the expres- 
sion, "That sounded just like Lena (or 
Beulah or Bessie), anyone could tell by 
the way she gave it that she'd written it 
herself." One man asked me, "Did 
Ellen write that essay about recreations 
or did some one give her the ideas to 
put into her own words ?'* Upon my 
asserting that I knew it to be the girl's 
own thought as well as expression, he 
said, "Fm very glad to hear it. I 
didn't know she had so much sense. I 
sometimes think if young folks could 
be got to say and write the best- that's 
in them, people would often get a 
higher opinion of them." That one re- 
mark outweighed all the Superintend- 
ent had said. 

That the class felt the joy of work — ^ 

well done was evidenced by the state 

ment of one of them, "One thing'^^s 
sure. We didn't have to feel ashamec^z:^ 
when folks came up and said our es- -^- 
says were good. We knew they wer^- — e 
all our own and so we could enjoy th* .^mt 
congratulations." 

Was the experiment worth all th-^c-ie 

time I devoted to it ? Yes, to me. Fob )r 

I learned to my surprise how much re; m^ - 

soning power, good sense and rigl — nr 

feeling exists deep down in many a pt »- 

pil of very ordinary general ability an^ d 
apparently unpromising exterior. IT ii 
no single case did I fail to form <a 
higher estimate of the character of thm^ 
pupil. Besides, this experience hinted 
of many ways by which I might reach 
the real and better self of many another 
boy and girl. 
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SUPERINTENDENT SOLDAN— DEAD. 

Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, of St. 
Louis, fell to the ground dead while walking 
along the street, on Friday, March 27. Another 
has gone of those who helped in first putting 
into some system the chaos of efforts that 
was called teaching, half a century ago, in the 
Mississippi Valley. Mr. Soldan was associated 
with that coterie of students of education and 
philosophy that distinguished St. Louis in the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century. Among 
these were Henry C. Brockmyer, William T. 
Harris, Denton J. Snider, Anna C. Brackett, 
Thomas Davidson, who have achieved inter- 



national prominence among those who 
think. Mr. Soldan was among these 
but not closely identified with their 
"views of the world," and systems of thought. 
Indeed the entire coterie would better be 
styled a group of individuals than a class. 
The thought most common to them all was 
that each one. must solve, the problems of life 
for himself. No two of them have ever solved 
it alike. They were, however, a class in that 
they were all rationalists rather than empiri- 
cists. The personality of Mr. Soldan was his 
disinguishing characteristic. By personality 
is meant his volitional and emotional endow- 
ments — the will and the heart. He was neither 
so analytic nor constructive in his thought as 
the others, though an able thinker. His suc- 
cess as superintendent of the St. Louis schools 
is universally acknowledged. Those who came 
to know him intimately and sympathetically, 
became warmly attached to him. , 

He passed the bar without specific warning 
and unconsciously — an ideal passage. He de- 
voted his life to the education of children, 
though never himself the head of a family. 
He highly enjoyed the reunion with his edu- 
cational friends at the general and midwinter 
gatherings, and his vacant chair will cast a 
shadow over these assemblies for longer than 
is common. Taking him all in all we shall 
not look upon his like again. 

Of the group with whom he has labored for 
more than a third of a century but few now 
remain and but very few who, like him, have 
continued to work in the schools. The writer 
cannot count a half a score. New men with 
other commanding ideas are rapidly taking the 
direction of educational thought. Pragma- 
tism in education, in philosophy, in religion 
and in the state is making its entrance into the 
thoughts of those who control the social order. 
The disestablishing of what has been deemed 
established by something better will be the 
mission of those who take this new level of 
thought. 



THE BRAIN AND THE PERSON— A RE- 
VIEW OF A REVIEW. 
The conception of a Universe without a 
purpose would be barren of all inspiration to 
the teacher; as barren as would be a human 
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soul without an aim in life. Assuming that 
there is no purpose in the Universe, what is 
the source of purpose in man? The pseudo- 
scientist may say that "so-called" purposive 
thought and action are the product of afferent 
nerve stimuli: that man is an eolian harp and 
nothing more. As has been pointed out, the 
eolian harp and the violin are two machines 
worked by a force external to themselves. The 
difference between the music of the two ma- 
chines is the difference between the man and 
the wind .that play upon them. Whatever is 
this difference would seem to suggest the dif- 
ference between a purposeful and purposeless 
Universe; between free-will and no will. He 
who denies free-will must deny will of any 
sort if he thinks straight. The denial of free- 
will in its last analysis must be" the affirmation 
that man is simply the music of the sensori- 
motor cycle when played upon by its environ- 
ment. 

It seems to have been the design of Dr. 
William Hanna Thomson to show the unten- 
ableness of such a conclusion when he wrote 
"Brain and Personality," a little book of 320 
pages, recently published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. Dr. Thomson stands in the front 
rank of neurologists, according to the testi- 
mony of those who have long stood there 
themselves. What he reports of the recent dis- 
coveries of the brain's functions may be re- 
garded as authoritative, therefore. His con- 
clusions on the relation of personality to brain 
activity are unusually interesting and are sup- 
ported by the facts as he has marshalled them. 
They appear conclusive to one who believes 
in a free personality. To those who do not 
so believe, the argument seems to appeaf un- 
answerable, if one may judge by some reviews 
of the book so far published. 

A brief notice of the book in the March 
number of the Educational Review, by Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike, of the Teachers* Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which is now be- 
fore us, "fears," however, "that the general 
reader will be misled by the book. For in- 
stance, having read 'now with the partial ex- 
ception of the hands and feet, the salient fact 
about the other pair organs of the body is 
this, that either one of the pairs can do the 
whole business of both if necessary,' he will be 
in a poor position to appreciate the facts of 
binocular vision." 

We ask ourself whether it will not be even 
more evident that, after reading this state- 
ment, the general reader will be misled by the 
reviewer before he opens the book. The re- 
viewer must have read the book very care- 
lessly to escape the charge of willful misrep- 
resentation. ' 

The author is speaking of the brain as a 
pair organ in which one of the lobes docs all 
of the mental work, and shows that the other 
lobe can be entirely destroyed and yet the one 
can do all the work, just as one is "able to 
use one eye for all purposes after losing its 
mate." Every person who has lost one eye 
knows this to be practically true. Why this 
hypercritical attitude of the reviewer on the 
author's failure to speak of binocular vision 



in that connection? The author had already 
spoken of the lungs and kidneys as other pairs 
where the work of both was done by one 
when the other was disabled. The general 
reader would not be confused by the author's 
use of his illustration, though he did not stop 
to explain the slight difference between vision 
with one eye and with two. 

This reviewer further says: "To take an- 
other instance (viz.) the suggestion that a 
human personality could very likely get on 
much as now if he had only a chimpanzee's 
brain to work with, is a case of precisely the 
wild neglect of fact that debauches popular 
thinking." 

The author of the book on pages 76, 77, 78, 
is speaking of the resemblance in structure 
of an animaFs brain with that of man. His 
statement is that "the brain of a chimpanzee, 
as far as structure goes, presents us with not 
only every lobe, but with every convolution of 
the human brain. * * * So far as cerebral 
structure goes man differs from the chimpan- 
zee or orang less than these do from the other 
monkeys." What he is there showing is that 
the nature and significance of man's words is 
the cause of the immeasurable distance be- 
tween man and the chimpanzee. This dis- 
tance is immeasurable because only a person 
can understand the nature and significance of 
words, and a chimpanzee is not a person. 

Now there is no suggestion in the book 
that the human personality could get on "much 
as now" if he had the chimpanzee's brain to 
work with. There is no evidence that the 
author intended to make such suggestion. Man 
has made a journey of many, very many 
thousand years from the chimpanzee. Even 
the general reader knows this and popular — 
thinking is in no danger of being "debauched" "^ 

by what this author says. There is more dan 

ger that such carelessness and misrepresenta 

tion may "debauch" the opinion of those who^ 
read this review. 

Again, this reviewer says that "to encourage 
the common but naive assumption that w^ 
punish murderers primarily because they hav^ ' 
misused their free will can hardly help t<^. 
clarify popular thought; still less the argiij 
ment that what most people believe must 
true." 

The author was here enforcing the supren 
acy of man's free will. He was supposing .« 
that a criminal was before a court, and shoul» J 
plead: "O, Judge you should not punish mo^ 
a poor machine, whose efferent acts are th-^ 
necessary result of my afferent impulse^^ 
Think how old, how hereditary and naturals 
the afferent impulse was. I stole because 
was hungry." 

The Judge answers to such pleading: "Yo -^ 
are a man and have the power of choic«^ 
However strong and however numerous €=:== 
sudden the impulses of passion or the cra wg 
ings of nature may be you still have withS^ 
you the power to choose not to yield to thos^ 
impulses, and on that account alone la""* 
here to judge you. If you did not have tl^-^ 
power, I could have no jurisdiction over yc^**^ 
\ou aiTt T\o\ ^tv ^uimal but a man and bccat^-** 
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you are a man and have the power of choice 
you are now in court for the reason that you 
did not act like a man, but like a hungry ani- 
mal, and you shall be punished because you 
did act like an animal." 

This illustration was made by the author to 
emphasize the fact that it is the conviction of 
all men and ever has been that they have 
free will. 

This reviewer believes that to base punish- 
ment for crime primarily and fundamentally 
upon this conviction does not help to clarify 
popular thought! He seems to say that it 
will cloud the popular thought to judge men 
by the decrees of the common mind. "The 
world," he says, **was no less a sphere when 
people all thought it was flatl" That is, be- 
cause the common mind now thinks some 
things to be right which were once thought to 
be wrong, or that to be true which was once 
thought to be false, therefore, the common con- 
viction is no rule of action. At least it will not 
clarify public thinking to teach that man 
is free to obey or disobey human law for the 
reason that the law is in accord with the uni- 
versal conviction of mankind! Why these 
misrepresentations by this reviewer? 

The reviewer has another objection to the 
book in that the author has neglected the 
•'modern studies of the finer anatomy of the 
central nervous system" and so does not un- 
derstand "the relation of brain events to men- 
tal facts." We must needs pass that up to a 
higher court. 

However, according to the doctrine which 
seems to run along under this review, there is 
no higher court. The old Greek sophists have 
again come to the front, and no Socrates has 
yet arisen. 

It would scarcely be worth while to give so 
much space to so small a matter were it not 
indicative of a growing tendency of a certain 
class of pseudo-scientists who are now in the 
saddle. And, what is more serious, this class 
of scientists are coming to prevail in institu- 
tions for the education of teachers for our 
free schools supported by the state. 

The author of this review is a professor in 
good standing in one of our greatest Teachers* 
Colleges and is the author of a popular text 
book on psychology which is leading the 
thought of many teachers in their study along 
this essential line of ethical culture. 

The book thus misrepresented is from the 
pen of an eminent physician who undertakes 
to demonstrate that physiology, when under- 
stood, leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
free will is the something that was added to 
the evolution of this earth with the advent of 
man. Those who have not drunk deeply at 
the Pierian spring of science can find no place 
in their scheme of thinking the world for free- 
will, cither in man or in the Creator of the 
Universe. Assuming that Dr. Thomson gives 
an inventory of facts accepted by all the lead- 
ing investigators about the function of the 
brain, he has written a very inspiring and lu- 
minous book, especially interesting to the gen- 
eral reader for its clearness of statement and 
simplicity of style. The truth of his physio- 



logical data has not yet been questioned. If 
their truth is established then this little book 
leads the way to the overthrow of a sort of 
refined materialism that is a rehabilitation of 
the doctrine of Spencer, viz., that Spirit, or 
the psyche, and matter are both forms of mo- 
tion and nothing more. 

It is not difficult to see that motion is a lim- 
ited phase of the activity of Universal Spirit, 
but man docs not believe that thought, love, 
will are modes of motion. The human ego 
rejects the doctrine that he is a machine run 
by his environment, however artfully that doc- 
trine may be sugar coated with the suggestion 
that if Dr. Thomson had not "neglected the 
modern studies of the finer anatomy of the 
central nervous system, he would better under- 
stand the relation of brain events to mental 
facts." So far "modern studies of the finer 
anatomy" have only shown that this "rela- 
tion" is a mechanism piire and simple in which 
the efferent act is the result of an afferent 
stimulus produced by the environment." 

This criticism is directed not against Prof. 
Thorndike's personal belief, but against mis- 
representations of the contents of a book in 
a way to suggest to the general reader that it 
has written by a charlatan. But we have no 
hesitancy in expressing our conviction that no 
man who believes that a child is devoid of 
free will is a fit person to train the teacher 
of that child. 



NOTES ON THE WASHINGTON 
MEETING. 

The city of Washington was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the superintendents, but without 
shirking attendance at the meetings. Super- 
intendent Frank B. Cooper, as presiding offi- 
cer, emanated that cheerful, optimistic spirit, 
so characteristic of the west, which gives at- 
tention to the nearest duty while grasping the 
largest outlook for the future. There was no 
straining for effects, but a strict attention to 
business in a most natural and hearty way. 
The attendance was larger than at any previ- 
ous meeting but not as large as was hoped for. 

The Round Table Conferences of Thursday 
morning were the most enjoyed of any of the 
discussions. Each was well conducted and dis- 
cussed topics of pressing importance. 

Superintendents of the larger cities, under 
the leadership of Ben Blewett, of St. Louis, 
united in a very helpful presentation of ways 
and means used in the different cities to sup- 
ply teachers, and provide for Normal train- 
ing, and subsequent training in the schools. 

The officers elected for the coming year are 
Superintendent W. H. Elson, of Qeveland, 
Ohio, president; David B. Johnson, of Rich 
Hill, S. C, first vice-president; Dr. Ida C. 
Bender, of Buffalo, N. Y., second vice-presi- 
dent; and A. C. Nelson, of Salt Lake City, 
Secretary. 

The resolutions adopted recognize the need 
of constant effort to extend the usefulness of 
the schools in the more complete education of 
the children. Su^^T\xv\.^xv<i^xv\. ^ . Vo^v?» "Si^^^iiss. 
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was the chairman of this committee. The res- 
olutions adopted include a recommendation to 
• Congress that more liberal financial means be 
provided for the work of the United States 
Commissioner of Education. This resolution 
stated that: 

"State legislatures and school administrators 
are dependent in every step they take for the 
improvement of the schools on the informa- 
tion gathered and published by the department 
and on the advice of its educational experts. 

"The salary fixed for the office of commis- 
sioner of education should be more in keeping 
with the dignity and importance of the office, 
and should not require constant self-sacrifice 
on the part of eminent men that have held this 
position. The salary paid by the nation to its 
commissioner of education should not be less 
than that paid by the large cities to the chief 
educational officer." 

Other resolutions placed the department on 
record as favoring the study of agricultural 
subjects in the schools of the rural districts; 
the granting of Federal aid to the state nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers on the 
subjects of agriculture, manual training, and 
home economics; the maintenance in all large 
cities of schools for the special care of back- 
ward children; the opening of special un- 
graded rooms in large cities for the instruction 
of the children of immigrahts unable to speak 
English, and the maintenance in such cities of 
evening schools for the instruction of adult 
immigrants in the English language and the 
duties of citizenship. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing 
the gratification of the department at receiving 
the information that the National Civic Fed- 
eration, in conjunction with Alfred Mosely, 
has completed plans tpr the visits of American 
teachers to the schools of Great Britain and 
the European continent during the coming 
autumn. 



ATTENDANCE AT WASHINGTON. 

The membership enrollipent at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence was 
I22I, the largest to date. Ohio sent 125 and 
New York 147, Mass. 96, Illinois 65, and Penn. 
but 62. Two states sent 50 each. These 
were Indiana and Maryland. 



ANNOUNCEMENT TO ACTIVE MEM- 
BERS N. E. A. 
The Cleveland local committee has issued a 
booklet on Cleveland in which is a list of the 
leading hotels. These hotels have agreed to 
limit the assignment of their rooms for con- 
vention week, until April 15, to active mem- 
bers of the N.E.A. and their families. Select 
your hotel and apply for rooms before April 
15. Address Wm. G. Rose, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Qeveland, Ohio, for further 
information. 



has been confirmed. He takes the desk of 
Albert G. Lane of whom all who knew him 
say, "There was a man." Mr. Bright fol- 
lowed Mr. Lane as superintendent of the 
schools of Cook county seventeen years ago 
last December. He was left out after twelve 
years' service because he would not prostitute 
his office to the political gang who controlled 
the politics of the county. It amounted to 
that, as we remember the incident. 

Everyone who knows Mr. Bright will feel 
that it is fitting that the mantle of Mr. Lane 
falls upon his shoulders. 



TEACHERS' VISIT TO EUROPE. 

The plan of the National Civic Federation 
to send 500 teachers to Europe to inspect 
schools has been received with enthusiasm by 
the school authorities, and the prospects are 
that a large number of Boards of- Education 
will appoint representatives and provide for 
continuing their salaries while on the visit. 
New York City has been the first to act, the 
Board of Education having authorized leave 
of absence with pay to twenty teachers to be 
selected by the Board. 

Mr. Alfred Mosely, of London, has taken 
charge of the appointment of committees on 
reception of teachers throughout England. Mr. 
Mosely expects to visit this country early in 
April to confer with the National Civic Fed- 
eration as to the details of his arrangements. 

The foregoing information is furnished by 
Roland P. Falkner, Executive Secretary, 281 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 



ORVILLE T. BRIGHT. 
Mr. Bri^ht^s appointment as district super- 
intendent in the school system of Chicago 



SUPT. J. W. ZELLER, OF FINDLAY. O. 

In a free field and no favors slated in secret 
Superintendent J. W. Zeller received the nom- 
ination for State School Commissioner from 
the Ohio state republican convention March 4. 
He will be elected this fall, and he has the 
qualities that will make him a power for good 
in that office. Ohio will continue to advance 
educationally under the influence of his ad- 
ministration of its school affairs. Mr. Zeller 
won first with the people. The following was 
published by him as 

MY EDUCATIONAL CREED. 

I believe that our public schools are the most 
potent agency to enrich and perpetuate our 
American institutions, that they are a greater 
bulwark of our liberties than armies and 
navies. 

"I believe in the real stars burning from our 
past skies, in the lights of the present, and in 
the rise of new suns in the new heavens." 

I believe in the evolution of our system of 
schools and in wise legislation to stimulate and 
hasten the evolution toward higher ideals and 
greater efficiency. 

I believe in the professional training of^ 

teachers and in a state systcp of normal col 

leges located with the view of giving all ou^r' 
people an equal opportunity of securing suchs 
traimtxg at minimum cost. , 
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vc in mandatory expert supervision 
ir schools, rural as well as city. 
ire in the enrichment and extension of 
iship high schools with a curriculuqi 
ill recognize the intellectual, indus- 
social needs of the rural communi-' 

!ve in making teaching a profession 
protected, and justly compensated. 
vt that ''education is not a burden of 
zation," but that civilization is a force 
intained by education. 
ve in more school revenue from the 
the end that our army of faithful 
may receive greater remuneration 
me better equipped for their vocation, 
Iter inducements may be offered to 
le strongest and brainiest young men 
len to the profession of teaching in 
t our youth may have the highest and 
vice, and that industrial training 
may be established in every com- 

vt that for every dollar you save in 
> you will spend five in prosecutions, 
s, and in reformatories — that forma- 
ot only wiser but cheaper than ref- 

ve that to us as teachers has been 
fl the most sacred, the most vital 
r entrusted to mortal man — the train- 
imortal minds to a destiny worthy its 
that our work is spiritual in char- 
l eternal in results; that we should 
ourselves anew to the cultivation of 
-aternal spirit in the profession; that 
and not discord should characterize 
roceedings, to the end that we may 
and utilize all the educational forces 
ite to improve and make our schools 
lient. 

^e that Ohio with its marvelous 
• means and men should lead in the 
larch to greater educational achieve- 

'e that a people who bank on their 
jvements have already begun to de- 
\ that the greatest assets of a state 
, not in ifs mines and fertile valleys, 
well educated, honest, upright, patri- 
nship. 



tional work, July i, to engage in a business 
career. He has served five years and was 
unanimously elected for the third term of 
three years with an increase of $1,000 a year 
in salary last March. Under his administra- 
tion the enrollment has increased 100 per cent, 
being now between 14,000 and 15,000. 



DDOCK GOES TO PORTO RICO 

tendent F. D. Haddock, who for the 
^ears has been doing good work for 
Is of Champaign, Illinois, has ac- 

appointment as assistant in the su- 
of schools for Porto Rico. Mr. 
is especially able in systematizing 
of the school's organization, knowl- 

teachers and school officers must 
t pupils, or conditions, or principles 
ivailable, or they are inspired and 
get it. 



SPOKANE, WASH. 

A. Tormey, city superintendent of 
Spokane, will terminate his educa- 



CONFERENCE OF STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Thirty-seven states and territories were rep- 
resented at the first conference of Chief 
School Officers which was called by Commis- 
sioner Brown and met at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 24. The conference was organized with 
the Commi^ioner of Education, Elmer E. 
Brown, as President, and Miss S. Belle Cham- 
berlain, of Idaho, as Secretary. 

As a result of the conference, formal action 
was taken requesting the Commissioner of 
Education to prepare bulletins of general in- 
formation at such times as may be convenient, 
so that the officers of the State Department 
of Education of any one state and other inter- 
ested persons may be apprised of the progress 
of educational matters in each of the other 
states. The point was emphasized that the 
United States Bureau of Education may be 
made especially serviceable to the chief school 
officers by the timely dissemination of infor- 
mation with respect to educational legislation 
enacted by the several state legislatures, and 
by the publication of information respecting 
important educational itiovements throughout 
the country. A committee of five members of 
the conference were delegated to present to 
Congress a petition asking for additional ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Education to 
enable it to render better service to the edu- 
cational public. The Bureau needs a number 
of highly trained specialists in addition to the 
specialists it now has, to stud^ and report 
upon such subjects as industrial education, 
rural schools, agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges, higher education, construction and 
equipment of school buildings, the hygiene of 
education, the welfare of children as affecting 
educational efficiency, educational legislation, 
etc.. and to enable it to make the results of 
such investigations available to officers in 
charge of educational systems and institutions. 
The great need of information with respect to 
the construction of school buildings is strongly 
emphasized by the awful calamity at Collin- 
wood, Ohio, March 4 last. 

The subject of statistical records and reports 
was presented by Doctor Roland P. Falkner, 
ex-Commissioner of Education for Porto 
Rico, and by Mr. Alexander Summers, Statis- 
tician of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and was discussed by a number of the 
members of the Conference. The need of 
greater uniformity and accuracy in the com- 
pilation of educational statistics and of more 
promptness in furnishing them to the central 
office was brought out forcibly. A committee 
of five members of the Conference, consisting 
of Honorable H. C. Morrison, State Superin- 
tendent of PubUc ItvsUMcXvycv, "^^-^ Vt-wwi^- 
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shire ; Honorable J. D. Eggleston, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia; 
Honorable Payson Smith, State Superintend- 
ent of Public 'Schools, Maine ; Honorable M. 
Bates Stephens, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education, Maryland; and Honorable J. 
H. Ackerman, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon, were appointed to con- 
fer with the Commissioner of Education of 
the United States for the improvement of sta- 
tistics. 

Such conferences may be made of great 
value to the educational interests of the coun- 
try. That the first conference was a success 
is proved by the fact that the Commissioner of 
Education was requested by vote of the Con- 
ference to call a meeting of the chief school 
officers at such times as in his judgment may 
seem best. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF HISTORY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

The University has been very fortunate in 
securing the services of two of the best known 
scholars in the country ^to give courses in 
European and English history. Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will give a course on the history of the 
intellectual class in Europe. It has been cus- 
tomary in most historical courses in colleges 
and universities to lay special stress on the 
acts of soldiers and statesmen and compara- 
tively little attention has been given to the or- 
ganization, activity, and influence of the in- 
tellectual leaders, or to the higher aspects of 
human civilization. This is a field to which 
Professor Robinson has given special atten- 
tion, and his treatment of it is certain to be 
extremely suggestive and stimulating. 

Professor Edward P. Cheyney, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will give a course on 
the history of England during the period of 
the Reformation. Professor Cheyney has 
given special attention to the social and eco- 
nomic history of England during the period of 
the Reformation. 



CLEVELAND'S HOME GARDENS. 

Thousands of blooming gardens, tended by 
the child gardeners of the Home Gardening 
Association of Cleveland, will greet the visi- 
tors to the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Already the children arc receiving their pre- 
cious packets of seed, and ambition is budding 
in their hearts to prepare this flowery welcome 
for the forty thousand guests who are ex- 
pected to throng the city at this time. 

The Home Gardening Association of Geve- 
land is an enthusiastic and flourishing organi- 
zation and is making the barren spots of the 
big city fair nosegays of color and perfume. 

This will be the second year of the training 
garden established to accommodate seventy- 
five boys who shall be recommended by their 
teachers. In this garden the lads will receive 
practical instruction with a view to directing 
them to such vocations as gardening, farming, 



forestry and kindred pursuits. Until school 
is out, "after school" hours only can be de- 
voted to this work, but during the summer it 
will demand most of their days. In the ex- 
perimental season passed last year excellent 
results were obtained in interesting the boys. 



:,B*9Qi^-n^;5u^> 



MUMPER'S TEXT-BOOK IN PHYSICS. 
By William N. Mumper, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Physics, New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton. Goth, 8vo, 411 pages, il- 
Justratedi. Price, $1.20. American Boofc 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. 

This book is workable and sensible, written 
in a clear, easy style and reinforced by numer- 
. ous homely illustrations. Although distin- 
guished by its directness, simplicity, and brev- 
ity, the work is both scientific and truthful. It 
meets equally the needs of students who arc 
preparing for the most exacting college en- 
trance examinations, and also those other stu- 
dents who are not going to college. The at- 
tention of the pupil is directed first and chiefly 
to the "how" rather than to the "wh/* of phe- 
nomena, thus laying a firm foundation on the 
well-established facts and principles of the 
subject. Throughout emphasis is placed upon 
the physical relations, rather than upon the 
forms of expression. The plan of treatment 
will develop genuine knowledge and discour- 
age the mere learning of definitions. The im- 
portant subjects have been treated with the - 
greatest care, but pains have been taken to give — 
to each only its due proportion of space. The—— 
questions and problems at tbe end of each-s- 
topic are more than ordinarily useful, whiles 

the cuts and diagrams have been selected en 

tirely because of their teaching value. 



THE STORY OF TWO BOYS. Retold b)^. 
Clifton Johnson. Qoth. i2mo, 192 pages^a 
with illustrations. Price, 35 cents. Amerij^-M- 
can Book Company, New ^York, Cincinnati - 
and Chicago. 

Forming one of the series of Elclectic Readf= 
ings, this book is suited for the third an^ m 
fourth years in school. The story of Sandf^ 
ford and Merton, on which it is based, ha^^ 
long been recognized as one of the first amont ^ 
the classics of childhood. It is here retold ir ^ 
a modernized form, free from the unnecessar"^ 
digressions and tedious moralizings whic ^ 
made the original tale too complicated an- -*" 
slow for modern readers. Mr. Johnson ha^^ 
omitted whatever seemed unnecessary to tl« ^ 
narrative, and the result is a charming storr^ 
which most children will read with unflaggin^c^ 
interest and attention. The quaint languages 
of the original is retained ; and the lessons c^* 
courage, kindness, independence, and right li^^^ 
ing are so attractively presented that t^^' 
young reader cannot help being unconscious^ 7f 
influenced by them. The book is attractiv^^K 
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mrther Note, on ^'"^^^*^^^^ly ^^^ 
the Washington most unfortunate 
Heeting. misconception p r e- 

sented in the discus- 
sion at the Washington meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence arose 
from a bungling of statistical deduc- 
tions, made by several speakers. It was 
asserted that the records of the number 
of pupils enrolled in each grade of the 
elementary and high schools, pub- 
lished for the various city and town 
schools throughout the country, indi- 
cated directly the loss of attendance, 
since the enrollment in each succeed- 
ing grade is less than in preceding 
grades. James F. McElroy, president 
of the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company of Albany, N. Y., who rep- 
resented on the program the manu- 
facturer's interests in the advocacy of 
trade school education, put before the 
audience large diagrams showing how 
rapidly the children dropped out of 
School, according to the figures giving 
the number of pupils attending in each 
grade of the schools of Albany. On 
the basis of these figures he practi- 
cally asserted that the schools are fail- 
ures. According to his interpreta- 
tion of enrollment statistics, only one- 
third of the children of Albany who 
should be in the grammar school are 
there. The other two-thirds seem to 
liave become phantoms, for Mr. Mc- 



Elroy did not undertake to show 
where their bodies were except those 
of a few errand boys. The trades ap- 
parently do not take the boys until 
they are nearly sixten years old. Yet 
it was asserted that these phantom 
children would appear in the school if 
trades were taught there to children 
from twelve years old up, and indus- 
trial training given from the kinder- 
garten up. 

This blunder in the use of statistics 
is so serious and so widely accepted 
that some analysis of it must be made, 
although the statistics which would 
give the true records of the number of 
pupils dropping out of school from 
year to year are not available. Just as 
serious a blunder, although not quite 
so ignorantly applied, has been made 
lately in a publication prepared by 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike and put out 
from the United States Commissioner 
of Education's office, entitled "The 
Elimination of Pupils from School." 
The figures used by Mr. McElroy 
from Albany schools, and in this con- 
tribution made by Prof. Thorndike, 
from twenty-three cities and towns in 
various states, are those prepared by 
superintendents to show how many 
pupils are in each of the different 
grades at a given time. The superin- 
tendents have need of such a table of 
attendance itv ot^-axvvLvcv^ \5cnr. wviw^'^x 
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of rooms, the teacher^, arid other things 
pertaining to the different work re- 
quired in each grade. But superin- 
tendents have not thought of this rec- 
ord of mere numbers in the different 
grades as having any bearing on the 
personal history of the individaul pu- 
pils as they pass or do not pass from 
grade to grade in succeeding years. 
Such a record merely shows where the 
children attending school are in the 
course, and does not give the informa- 
tion needed to tell whether all of the 
children of the city are in the school 
or not. So far as any inference may 
be drawn from its figures with regard 
to the effect of the school on the life 
of the children, this must be confined 

. to their place within the school sys- 
tem, and the variation in the numbers 
shown for each grade in this table in- 
dicates that the dreaded '*lock step" is 
not enforced to the extent of keeping 
all of the children who start to 
school together always together and in 
the same grade in successive years. 

Had Mr. McElroy or Prof. Thorn- 
dike compared for a moment the re- 
sults found by their use of these statis- 
tics with the known facts, they would 
have tried again before announc- 
ing their results, as the boy in the 
primary grade does when he catches 
himself adding potatoes to apples and 
calling the sum apples. Albany, N. 
Y., for instance, enforces rigidly a 
compulsory attendance law requiring 
all children under 14 years of age to 
be in school. They are all in school, 
and yet Mr. McElroy's table of figures 
for the successive grades showed only 
about half of those entering the first 

grade as completing' the sixth grade. 



The probable fact is that all. complete 
this grade except those who die and a 
small per cent of dull and imbecile chil- 
dren. So much for statistics, and they 
were the foundation of Mr. McEl- 
roy's address. A further analysis of 
Prof. Thorndike's work in this field 
is given in our comment columns for 
those who may be curious as to how 
statistics may be misinterpreted. 

The most important address at the 
Washington meeting was that of the 
Commissioner of Education of New 
York state, Andrew S. Draper. His 
topic was "Desirable Uniformity and 
Diversity in American Education." 
Dr. Draper made a strong plea for a 
uniformity in each school, not with 
the work of other schools but with the 
characteristic life and needs of the - 

people to be served and educated by -r 
that school. In his illustrations, he in- — 
timated that even the local prejudices .^s 
were to be recognized if by so doing ~; c^ 
the influence of the real work of the -^^t 
school could be extended among the:^^^e 
people it served. '*\Ve are etcmally^^^Jy 
conforming and standardizing," saidE:>-£d 
Mr. Draper. "What we want is no#^<z^^t 
schools that are alike, but principles !^» es 
that are fundamental and schools that-^^^al 
are as diverse as the conditions are^^^re 
Of course, all schools must hav^ -wr-.ve 
standards, but they must be standard! Mj> ds 
of sense, standards of characterrK" ^aer, 
standards of information, and no^::^ -•ot 
standards of uniform courses, or unLE^^'^u- 
fonn methods, for all the schools cxrii^of 
the state or of the country." In illu^^ -■s- 
trating his meaning. Dr. Draper sai .^:Jd 
that the teacher of a small ungrade-^^^ 
country school "who has to recko^^/y 
\v\th the life of the family and the oil^- 
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look of the child, may be, and often is, 
doing much better teaching than the 
girl who is bent upon conforming her 
processess to the creed of a training 
school or the philosophy of the books, 
without such an understanding of 
doctrine as will enable her to know 
that dogma is not of much account 
where it fails to meet situations." 

With regard to uniformity Mr. 
Draper asserted "every one must have 
an elementary education, and before 
everything else an elementary educa- 
tion must mean the power to read and 
write and master the simple proces- 
ses of mathematics. The school must 
have equal respect for every manner 
of work. It must know that without 
application and endurance there is no 
hope, and that with them there will be 
some result of just as much moment 
as any other result which it might 
have gained. The work of the school 
must have definite aim, and its ends 
must be assured." 

The Wednesday morning discus- 
sion of "The Nurture and Protection 
of the Physical Well Being of Public 
School Pupils," was appreciated by 
superintendents as perhaps the most 
directly helpful portion of the entire 
program. The paper by Luther Hal- 
Bay Gulick, director of physical train- 
ing" for the schools gi New York City, 
was full of practical wisdom and sug- 
gestions. Every one should read this 
paper when published in the proceed- 
ings and keep it for reference. 

The Thursday afternoon program 
w^as given by women, the topic being 
**The School as an Instrument of 
Character Building." It was un- 
<ioubtedly the most enjoyed and the 



most inspiring session of the meeting. 
Mrs. John M. Glenn's report of a 
school working for the develofMnent 
of the social consciousness was especi- 
ally wholesome and tonic in its effect. 
Miss Jane Brownlee's explanation of 
an experiment in moral training was 
an effective plea for a conscious or- 
ganization of part of the school work 
toward this end. And Miss Margaret 
E. Schallenberger, of the San Jose 
California Normal School,' gave a 
very bright, rapid-fire talk on training 
for right conduct, which was full of 
common sense and wise suggestion. 

In the way of entertainment the 
Department has never had a more en- 
joyable and magnificent reception 
than that given by the Washington 
Board of Education at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 

Taken altogether the Washington 
meeting was most encouraging in its 
exhibition of the ajctivity of eduta- 
tional workers for the development of 
more perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. No program ever covered a 
wider range of related elements in the 
education of children. The discus- 
sions were handled almost entirely by 
the rank and file of the nation's school 
workers. No one took part with the 
attitude of an authority, but all were 
earnest seekers after truth. 

G. A. B. 



The President to ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^ P^^^" 
the Superintend- ^dent to the repre- 
ents. sentatives of our 

national system of 
education at the White House, during 
the recent convention, was character- 
istic. TVve ^T^^\^^rcv\. \% "^Tv ^x*iCicv>^i>a^ 
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in his regard for that education which 
goes in and comes out through the 
play of the sensori-motor cycle. He 
would educate children to do things, 
especially those in which the muscular 
system is involved. 

Industrial education was the lead- 
ing topic of discussion at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, and it was fitting 
that the president should specialize 
upon it. We could not commend too 
highly the sanity of his views. His 
career as president has been an ex- 
ample of marvelous success in educat- 
ing the people of this . nation in the 
right principles and practice of think- 
ing and of doing. Indeed he is the 
acknowledged educator of the world 
in these matters. Great as have been 
his achievements in bringing needed 
things to pass as an administrator, he 
will go down in history as the great 
educator of men. 

A need has arisen, during the last 
two generations, that our theories and 
processes of teaching children be im- 
proved. The original senseless method 
of "Backing-the-book" did not long 
prevail, but when the physical backing 
of the book went out, a more subject- 
ive form of the same process contin- 
ued, and school life became estranged 
thereby from the other life outside the 
school house. 

The remedy now suggested is not 
that there should be a more intelligent 
teaching of these' same book-subjects, 
so that their relations to life shall be 
both known and practiced in the school 
but it is urged that a set of distinc- 
t/vely muscular studies be added to 
the curriculum. 



The present curriculum is, practi- 
cally, English, Mathematics, and His- 
tory — three disciplines for the devel- 
opment and ordering of the feelings, 
the intellect, and the will — which trin- 
ity of powers constitute the child. 
Music and drawing have been added 
for their "practical'' value, and now 
manual training, leading to trades for 
the boys and domestic science for the 
girls and to agriculture for the farm- 
ers, and physical culture for all. 
These are to go into the course for 
their practical value in "making a liv- 
ing.'' The plea made by peasant and 
president is supported by the suj^sed j 

need of teaching the dignity of "la- 

bor" — labor as muscular work. 

Now it is not doubted that all these ^^ 
things can be used, and most of them^-^-: 
will be used by the wise teacher, 
methods of developing and orderini 
the Heart, the Hand, and the Head 
feeling, will, and intellect — but the su-r^r^ 
preme emphasis that is being place^r^- 
upon these muscular activities tends t^^^ 
side-track the education of the cAtTVij 
for the training of his sensori-motc=>i« 
nervous system. 

Those who believe that the sensor— 
motor system is the whole child, ^ 
some of "our scientific education, 
psychologists" virtually affirm, w: -«'-^^i 
approve of this side-tracking of tW^Mh 
child. They would declare that wh-^'^fca 
is side-tracked is a "psycholog^^ES^'c 
dream." 

But no one really believes that t— ■Ae 
sensori-motor cycle is all of himse=-^/^ 
nor anything more than the inst^m/- 
ment Ke uses for his own ends. 

We make no suggestion that 'the 
pv\\A\e \?» \xv ^xv^ Aaxv^^tr from these 
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dreams of pseudo-scientists. But 
there is danger that the needed im- 
provement in the teaching of the 
child will be delayed by an over-em- 
phasis on physical education; which 
would make our last state worse than 
the present. 

The teachers upon whom the public 
must rely for the education of their 
children are themselves beginning to 
cure the evil of backing-the-book by a 
wiser teaching of the matter of the 
book. There is much yet to be done, 
to be sure, but this the teachers will 
eventually do if they are encouraged 
by those in authority. If manual 
training is to be taught to a finish — as 
it ought to be — let it be in separate 
schools. So, too, of domestic science, 
and all other mechanical specialties. 
It is the child whom it is essential 
that the common school shall teach 
by the use of all the instruments that 
can be used to advantage in develop- 
ing his trinity of powers which have 
been symbolized as Heart, Hand, and 
Head. And this, too, is the order of 
tteir relative importance and potency 
in human life; which order indicates 
"the relative emphasis that should be 
given to the development of these 
powers. 



The Place of The indifference of 
Meeting for the pur educational con- 
Jepartment of ^^^^ions to some im- 
Snpenntendence. . 

portant matters of 

business is sometimes the cause of 



considerable waste of energy. A case 
in point is the selection of 0'<lahoma 
City for the next meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. There 
were four candidates for the honor, 
and Oklahoma received only a plurality 
vote of hardly more than a quorum of 
members. This was considered as set- 
tling the matter. Those who are the 
more responsible for the management 
of the Departments' interests are now 
seeking a vote by mail on the question. 
It seems that Oklahoma was chosen 
by unanimous vote after the first vote 
was taken, but not more than 250 of 
the 800 present at the convention 
voted on the question. But Oklahoma 
has a legal right to the convention 
provided adequate accommodations 
can be furnished. 

There is some reason for alternating 
between the east and the west, and 
Chicago and Washington City would 
seem to accommodate all the mem- 
bers most equitably. Certainly the 
expense of attending should be made 
as near equal as possible between 
those east and those west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. 

This convention ought to be more 
productive of results than all the other 
educational meetings in the country. 
Its opportunities for valuable work 
would be greater if it had not more 
than two places for assembling. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH. 

{Continued from March Number.) 

By B. C. Grsoory, ChsItSSa, Mass. 

[NoTS: The classification of errors referred to as **Kzhibit A** 
and "Kzhibit B" will be found in the March number of School and 
Home Education, and ''Exhibit D'* in the April number. The en- 
tire discussion by Supt. Grej^fory has been put in pamphlet form and 
may be had by sending^ 15 cents to the Public School Publishing^ 
Co.» Blooming^on, Illinois.] 

But what shall be said of the errors which were not 
made at all, or were made so seldom that their use did not 
reach one-half per cent ? In Exhibit A these errors are in- 
dicated in plain Roman type. They don't appfear in Exhibit 
B. Look over the list. It is appalling. 

But we must drop lower still. Much of the time spent 
in teaching grammar is given to considerations, in which 
error is impossible. In the foregoing discussion we have 
considered errors as probable, or improbable, but in all cases 
they were errors. In much grammar teaching, however, 
the considerations do not admit of the possibility of error. 
Prepositions govern the objective case. In Latin, or Ger- 
man, the government by the preposition is a serious matter, 
but what about the English noun? Is it possible to make 
any errors ? This is an illustration of a large class of con- 
siderations, which take up much of our time. They relate 
to matters concerning which the child couldn't make an er- 
ror if he tried. 

I now ask attention once more to Exhibit B, in which 
an important consideration is indicated. Look at each 
group and compare the column headed fourth grade 
with the column headed eighth grade and notice the figures. 
These figures indicate the number of errors per hundred 
pupils in each grade. In Group A, considering the excessive 
use of connectives, we have sixty-six errors per hundred 
pupils in the fourth, against ten in the eighth. Here is a 
large reduction, but does it not seem that this error should 
have been extinguished by the end of the sixth grade? Isn't 
it a comparatively simple error? In the other groups the 
showing is worse (the sub-group of antecedents, for ex- 
ample). In Exhibit C I have brought together the errors 

Exhibit C. 
A Summary of Errors to Show the Progress of the Grades. 
I. Consideration of six of the seven essential errors. (43 omitted. Sec 
paper.) 

Grade 45678 

No. of errors per 100 pupils, "iS^ ^1^ "zoz 126 71 

Same reduced to a basis of 100 as a grand toU\, 25) 'i^ ^^ v^ "^ 
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II. Consideration of all errors except 43 and 44. 

Gradt 45678 

No. of errors per 100 pupils, 312 292 277 177 loi 

Same reduced to basis of 100 as grand total, 27 25 24 15 9 

under the headings that I have classed as essential, exclud- 
ing the errors under the heading of superfluous words, 
Group B. I exclude this group because, as I have stated, the 
error is not one of grammar, although a prolific source of 
grammatical error; and to ascertain the degree of success 
attained in extinguishing grammatical error it is necessary 
to consider the errors by themselves. Taken from this point 
of view, the figures per hundred pupils are as follows (see 
Exhibit C, I) : Fourth grade, 253; fifth, 215; sixth, 202; 
seventh, 126; eighth, 71. Bringing these to the basis of 
100, the following figures result: 29, 25, 23, 15, 8. There 
is seen, therefore, a steady reduction in error from begin- 
ning to end, but it does not seem like a very great triumph, 
when in the eighth grade, considering errors in funda- 
mental considerations only, there are still nearly one-third 
as many as there were in the fourth grade. Surely in these 
simple considerations we should have reached extermina- 
tion. Why haven't we reached extermination ? Because, I 
reiterate, we have spread our effort over too wide an area. 
We have not concentrated. 

But suppose we take all the errors of Exhibit B, little 
and big, leaving out again the superfluous words (see Ex- 
hibit C, II), then, on the basis of 100, the relations would 
be 27, 25, 24, 15, 9. It will be seen here comparing the 
fourth grade with the eighth that we have made a reduction 
of just two-thirds, not so much, indeed, as when only essen- 
tial errors were considered. It is apparent, therefore, in at- 
tempting to do so much, we have not succeeded in the essen- 
tials, and we have succeeded even more poorly in the non- 
essentials. 

But the principal fact that I deduce from these last fig- 
ures is this : I refer to I in Exhibit C. If we can get from 
twenty-nine in the fourth grade down to fifteen and eight in 
the seventh and eighth grades, why could we not by con- 
centrating on the essential errors entirely exterminate them 
so as to leave, in the seventh and eighth grades at least, 
zeros, so far as these essentials are concerned? I believe it 
could be done. If it could, behold a twofold outcome ; first, 
the seventh and eighth grades are left clear for the teaching 
of grammar as a science, and second, vie \v^n^ c}c>\.ivcv^ "a. 
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trained habit of accuracy in expression and a student-like 
attitude toward grammar. To this may be added a third, 
which is probable, namely, a more kindly state of mind. 
That is to say, the student has not yet learned to hate gram- 
mar, and if it is properly manipulated in the seventh and 
eighth grades, I see no reason why he should hate it there. 
To tell the truth, I am a little doubtful about the seventh 
grade. I should favor taking up the subject in the seventh, 
if at all, in a very extensive way, leaving the more intensive 
treatment to the eighth grade, how intensive we have no 
means of knowing. You see this is a plea rather for the 
study of grammar than the neglect of it. I think the High 
School teachers have a right to demand this preparation, but 
they will never get it so long as we muddle the subject as 
we do. 

I have just hinted that I am doubtful concerning the 
formal study of grammar before the child reaches the eighth 
grade, and I have hinted at the beginning of this paper that 
this study may throw a little light on the time for banning 
such formal consideration of the subject Here arc the 
figures which seem to bear on the subject. Notice, first a 
peculiarity in Exhibit C. In I the niunber of errors per hun- 
dred pupils drops from 253 to 126 in passing from the 
fourth to the seventh grade, a drop of one-half; when we 
pass from the seventh to the eighth grade, we drop from 
176 to 71, again about one-hilf (44 per cent). In II, 
where all the errors of Exhibit B are considered, the drop 
from the fourth to the seventh is 43 per cent., and from the 
seventh to the eighth, 43 per cent You see that even under 
present conditions, we make in one year, from the seventh to 
the eighth, the same progress as in the three preceding years 
taken together. This condition of things may have two ex- 
planations, either the teacher is teaching more grammar in 
the eighth grade or the mind has become ready for it. I 
do not ascribe this phenomenon to the former cause, at least 
to any great extent, for these reasons: first, my test was 
taken in January, when the eighth grade was not half gone; 
second, the teachers had been teaching more or less gram- 
mar right along in the other grades ; third, it is contrary to 
experience that what a child learns in his grammar lessons 
should appear in his composition. I am disposed, therefore, 
to look on these figures as indicating the eighth grade as the 
proper time for beginning t\\e stv^d^j ioi formal grammar. 
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The figures do not prove this proposition^ but they give it 
a strong probability. 

Indeed, is not a suspicion forced on the mind, from a 
general consideration of the figures of Exhibit C, that our 
present method^ in grammar take little account of the fact 
of the child's mental development? Even with the present 
methods ought we not to accomplish more than we do? 
We have skillful teaching and our teachers work hard 
enough. I suspect that if these figures which I am offering 
could speak, they would say, "You are taking up the con- 
sideration of difficult matters before the mind is prepared 
for them ; you therefore fail and must fail." But it does not 
seem to be a bold assiunption that the simple considerations 
which the results of this study indicate as essential are prob- 
ably not in advance of the condition of a child at the time 
he must be taught. I suspect that in limiting ourselves to 
such considerations we would be obeying the indications of 
nature at the same time that we were wiping out the 80 
per cent, of error. 

What about the language books that are issued in such 
great number? I don't know. I suggest to the teacher to take 
a blue pencil and open one of those language books, and, in 
view of what I have offered, see how much she can do with 
that blue pencil. Yet I believe in a language book, and I 
have, for years before I made this investigation, had it in my 
mind to try to write a language book on the basis of such an 
investigation as this. Now that I have made the investi- 
gation I feel more like it than ever, but I suppose I shall 
never have time to do it. I hope someone else will. 

It may be urged that all the findings of this paper would 
be altered in getting results from schools in which there is 
a large foreign element. I have had some experience with 
a large foreign population since I made this investigation, 
and I have found out that their errors are all their own. 
Nevertheless, I believe there comes a time, even in the case 
of a foreign child, when the considerations to which I allude 
will apply. Besides, I am discussing English as a vernacu- 
lar, and not as a foreign language. 

I have spoken of seven considerations. That is a small 
ntunber, but it will prove to be a very large number if the 
teacher tries to teach them all at once. I reiterate in clos- 
ing, the word which I have used many times in this study, 
and which should be the slogan for all teachers of grammar, 
and, indeed, of everything else, "Concetvlt^l^?' Co\t^>C\tv^ 
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everything is pedagogically wrong. It distributes the child's 
attention over many points, and gives close attention to 
nothing. It is far better pedagogy to concentrate attention 
on one error until that is disposed of, conveniently ignoring 
all others. Bear in mind that mental processes can become 
reflex just like physical processes. 

May I paraphrase an ancient saying, and say that the 
grammar was made for the child, and not the child for the 
grammar ? If it wasn't, it ought to be. 

WHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 

BY MARGARET H. J. I^AMPE. 
IV. 



DEVElyOPING A MOTIVE FOR WRITING. 

All of US have heard more or less 
frequently that the function of the 
teacher is to bring the child and the 
thing to be taught into vital connec- 
tion and make them one. Lately a 
good deal has been said to the effect 
that the instructor's chief duty is to 
create in pupils an interest in the sub- 
ject studied and the advocates of soft 
pedagogy urge that the child'3 pleas- 
ure be the teacher's guide. It seems 
to me that while the first general as- 
sertion is true, each of the following 
detailed statements contains a danger- 
ous half truth. It must never be for- 
gotten that interest and pleasure in 
school work are means but should 
never be thought of as ends in them- 
selves. In the case of older pupils at 
least, these are readily awakeneJ, 
though kept morally subordinate by 
leading young people to understand 
clearly, and mentally to acquiesce in 
the purpose of the work required by 
them. This purpose need not always 
be the sole or even the chief one the 
teacher has in mind. 



As one result of careful observa- 
tion, during the past fifteen years, of 
more than a thousand boys and gfirls 
from thirteen to twenty years of age, 
I have become convinced that a com- 
plete recogftition of an essential good 
to be attained through a given piece of 
work is all that is needed to make any 
pupil bend his energies earnestly to- 
wards its accomplishment. A prere- 
quisite for successful teaching then is 
the ability on the part of the teacher 
not only to see but to induce the chil- - 
dren to see the "vital connection be- - 
tween the subject and themselves." A^ 
statement by the teacher of the values 
of a particular study may prove help — 
ful but is usually insufficient unless h^ 
is so thoroughly acquainted with th^ 
mental attitude of children generally — ^ 
and his own pupils in particular, tha— c 
he can put his statement in such a wa^2 
that it will be entirely convincing t«^3 
them. 

The first 'thing we must do then is 
to find out what to boys and girls 
seems "good." Now what do they 
deem a legitimate purpose in any 
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school exercise? The following an- 
swer is not mine. It is a condensed 
summary of statements made by many 
pupils on various occasions. The child 
thinks any school exercise really es- 
sential and actually valuable to him 
only if it fulfills one of three require- 
ments: viz., that it opens the way 
to activity (not thought) that is per- 
sonally practical (or, as he would say, 
useful in every day life)^ altruistic, or 
pleasurable. To put it in another 
^ay, if a study gives to him individu- 
ally a vigorous affirmative to one of 
the following question, "Will it help 
me to do what I want to do or think 
I need to do in my future life?" 
"^A^ill it give me a chance to help oth- 
ers or to draw them to me?" "Will it 
nncan pleasure for me now?" Then 
h^ will cheerfully bend his energies 
tOAvards its accomplishment, as the in- 
stsuices cited in this and the following 
a^x^ticle will show. 

The class assigned to me in English 

*^^d hardly seated themselves on the 

s^^eond day of school when Cora 

^^ised her hand. "Are we going to 

^^.ve to write compositions this year?" 

^>^e asked anxiously. "Why?" "Oh, 

^^^u didn't say anything about it yes- 

^^Tday in telling us the plan of work 

^^d so we were all hoping we wouldn't 

*>^ve anything of the sort." "Why 

^5d you hope that?" "Because it 

^>ieans such a dreadful lot of hard 

^Work without any good to pay you for 

^oing it." About this time I was get- 

'^ing interested. "How many of you 

t^eel the same way about this?" The 

Response left no shadow of doubt that 

^11 had a violent prejudice against 

composition. "What have you ever 



done in this line?" they were asked. 
"Why, nothing at all. This will be 
our first year in English. We did try 
to write a few little things in Eighth 
Grade and that was horrid but we 
know this will be ever so much worse ' 
because all the high school pupils in 
all the classes just hate to write es- 
say*." "Why do they hate writing?" 
"Partly because its hard but mostly 
because there isn't any sense in it." 
"Oh, isn't there? Why do you sup- 
pose it is required in every high school 
course then?" For a few moments 
this seemed to be a poser. Then a 
bright pupil volunteered, "I guess it 
must be because students have to write 
themes in college and our school 
wouldn't stay on the accredited list if 
they didn't have in whatever the col- 
lege Profs, require." This remark 
seemed to relieve and satisfy the 
minds of all. After a pause, Cora 
said with a deep sigh, "That must be 
it. But don't you think it's hard that 
all of us should have to do it just for 
that? Think of the work it means. 
Don't you teachers have any right to 
do what the classes need? We're not 
going to college so it's no good to us." 
"She's right there. Miss L.," put in 
Harry emphatically, "there isn't one 
pupil in this class that's likely to go to 
college. Most of us will be lucky if 
we get to stay in school long enough 
to finish high school. Couldn't you 
let us read more in the time we'd oth- 
erwise waste in writing essays?" "It 
would do us more good," urged 
Claude, "because that would help us to 
understand books better. We'll all 
want to read, more or less of course, 
all our lives but there isn't one chance 
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in a thousand that any one of us will 
ever have to write an essay after we 
leave school and for us to spend hours 
and hours for four years on what we'll 
never have any use for is a dead waste 
of time. Don't you really think so 
yourself now?*' **Yes, if what you 
say is true, but are you sure it is?'' 
Harry here spoke up again, "I believe 
she is right. It's sure none of us boys 
here will ever dream of writing an es- 
say or anything else for any purpose. 
Two or three of the girls at most 
might some day belong to one of these 
here tony literary clubs and have to 
write a paper but most of them have 
too much sense to go in for that sort 
of thing." "Yes," said Eva, " and if 
we ever do we can do like the women 
do who are in those clubs now — get a 
lot of reference books and histories 
and copy here and there out of them 
what they can find on the topic they 
have to write up. I've watched sev- 
eral of them work at the library. We 
don't need to study composition for 
that." 

"How many of you expect to work 
problems in Algebra after you leave 
school?" "I see what you're driving 
at," said Harry, "but all the same. Al- 
gebra does us lots of good even if it 
is hard. It trains a fellow to think 
straight." "And it helps you to un- 
derstand Arithmetic better and Arith- 
metic is useful," added May. "Well," 
said Adah thoughtfully, "when you 
think of it, we do learn plenty of 
things in school that we don't study 
for their own sake. For instance, we 
don't ever expect to speak Latin or 
even read it after we leave school. I 
suppose there must be some good in 
composition or it wouldn't be in the 



course. Maybe it helps us understand 
good authors better. But it doesn't 
seem reasonable that writing would 
help you to read. I spose we'll have 
to do it as it's required, but it wouldn't 
seem such an azvful burden if we coxdi 
see the good of it,'* There was a gen- 
eral assent to this and the dispirited 
attitude of the class prompted the re- 
mark, "Don't cross the bridge until 
you come to it. I shall probably not 
ask you to write an essay for two or 
three months and by that time you 
may have learned to understand the 
value of such work and be ready to do 
it cheerfully. But now I can think of 
something that every one of you will 
want to write many a time and often 
after you leave school. Can't you 
think what it is?" "We might have 
to keep books or some sort of rec- 
ords," said Claude, "but that wouldn't 
be all of us and I'd hardly call that 
writing, though it is in one sense." 
"You don't mean examinations?" 
asked Maude doubtfully. "I know," 
said May eagerly, "she means letters, 
and that's so too." And, Oh, how I do 
hate to write letters," added Cora, "I 
never know what to say and I keep • 
putting it off and putting it off till I'm j 
ashamed to let it go longer." "So do ^ 
I," came from several. "All the same^ 
you like to receive letters fast enough — 
Everybody does. So do as you'd bc^ 
done by, girls," said Harry mock — 
ingly. "Yes, I know," returned Cora^ 
seriously, "but really I can't see hov 
my one could care to get letters f rorr 
me. I've often thought they're no 
worth the postage. I guess I don' t 
know how to make them interesting.'' ' 
"There's an awful lot of difference in 
letters," said Ethel. '^Maybe you'W 
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get two letters from friends that live 
dose together so that they see and 
hear just about the same things and 
one letter will be bright and entertain- 
ing and the other as dull and stupid as 
can be. I've often wished I could 
write like Marie S." **I guess we've 
all wished that," said Eva. '*Did you 
ever try to find out what makes her 
letter so entertaining?" To this there 
were various replies that prompted the 
question, '*Do you think it worth 
while for you to learn how to write 
letters. well?" The eagerness with 
which the class took up my suggestion 
was an amazing contrast to their for- 
mer attitude towards all work in com- 
position. 

"We'll begin at once then by mak- 
ing a list of all the kinds of letters you 
think you may have occasion to write 
during your future lives. Cora may 
vrrite the names on the board as the 
rest of you suggest them." This was 
done. Then each pupil was asked as 
part of the next day's lesson to classify 
the list in writing, according to his 
own ideas, and make further additions 
as might seem necessary to complete 
the outline in detail. 

When results were compared on the 
morrow it was found that most of the 
pupils had read in their own, or in 
some other Rhetoric all that could be 
found on the subject of letter writing. 
Had that been assigned as a lesson it 
would have been unduly long. Would 
the chapter have been read with the 
same desire for information? 

The class having decided that while 
less interesting, it would be advisable 
to work on business letters first be- 
cause they would be shorter and easier. 



these were taken up and their essen- 
tials discussed with animation. Then 
the class were asked to try writing 
the first kind of business letter they 
would probably have occasion to pen 
immediately after leaving school; viz., 
an application for a position of some 
sort. These were read aloud in class 
by me without the signatures and pu- 
pils were asked to put themselves in 
the place of the employer and give 
their judgment of the applicant as he 
appeared behind or rather through his 
letter. This was surprisingly well 
done. The teacher also made criti- 
cisms and comments. After a day or 
two letters of recommendation were 
similarly handled. These were fol- 
lowed by business letters of other 
kinds. Next we took up social notes, 
both formal and informal, and lastly 
letters of friendship. 

One rather amusing and pedagogic- 
ally significant incident occurred. 
On the third day as I was holding up 
for inspection several letters ( ?) in 
which the "body" was represented by 
a few horizontal lines, Millie suddenly 
remarked, "Why, we had all about let- 
ter writing in the seventh grade. 
That's the way we did it there. We 
were taught the form of superscrip- 
tion, heading, address and conclusion." 
"Yes," said Edna, "we wrote maybe 
six or eight of those apiece, leaving 
the body blank. Then we thought we'd 
learned all there was to know about 
letter-writing. We finished the sul>- 
ject and were examined on it, but we 
never wrote a single letter, only just 
the skeletons, and I see by the red ink 
you have on those that we didn't even 
remember that much." "We never 
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thought until we talked it over here 
that the main part of a letter was of 
any consequence The form was all 
we were asked to pay attention to and 
they didn't drill us enough on that to 
make us remember much of it," said 
May. The truth of the latter state- 
ment was self-evident, for not more 
than one in a class of twenty-three 
members had used forms at all correct 
or even permissible. 

Of course we all know that teach- 
ers have no time to teach letter-writ- 
ing as an art, but is there one more 
useful? What form of composition is 
more important to eight out of ten 
people? Where does lack of culture 
become more hopelessly conspicuous 
than in an awkward social note or an 
egotistic ill- worded letter? How 
many people lose business chances and 
even friends because they have no defi- 
nite ideas of what various kinds of 
letters should and should not contain? 
Think you all the Paris gowns, real 
laces and jewels possessed by a certain 
senator's wife could blind me to the 
fact proved by an ill-scrawled invita- 
tion worded thus: "Mrs. Alpheus 
Politicus requests the pleasure of Miss 
Lampe's company to lunch in honor of 
Miss Goldrox on Wednesday, at i p. 
m., and you will please come prepared 
with some funny story or conundrum 
or etc., not too long to help me enter- 
tain my guests." The writer had been 
a teacher but was said to have risen 



to her proud eminence by reason of 
her literary culture. 

Lest this article become too long I 
will merely add that the writing of let- 
ters of friendship was preceded by the 
reading and criticising of many such 
letters (without their signatures of 
course) in class, and some little study 
of personality as displayed therein. 
Pupils were encouraged to economize 
their time by doing their own actual 
correspondence with friends at a dis- 
tance in class. This not only added 
interest to the work but gave fhem a 
real understanding of the fact that 
courtesy demands of us that we not 
only write to our friends but answer 
their letters and relate what will in- 
terest them rather than indulge in a 
mere outpouring of our own int«rests 
and views. 

Any teacher who has not tried sudi 
work will be amazed at the latent 
good taste and good feeling that may 
be developed in a class of children in 
a very short time. The group of . 
young people referred to above found J 
a little book entitled, "Studies for — r 
Letters" by Miss F. B. Callaway, ex- — 
ceedingly helpful as well as interesting -^^ 
to them. 

In closing it may be well to quote -^^ 
the motto of the above mentioned -fcxi 
book, a statement by a man who has-;^ s 
had much influence upon English^—* 
schools. Sir Rowland Hill. He wrote,^' ^r 

**Letter-writing should form a dis -'- 

tinguished part of the great work o*^ ( 
national education." 
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THE OUT OF DOORS 

Its Life, Its Wonders and Beauties of Form. 
Its Call to Industry and to Sports. 



A 

K 




Photo bv V. CalvtH, LIME STONE QUARRY AT CEDAR VALLEY, IOWA. 

Nute the nmoke from the cnffine at the bottom of the deep pit in the center of the auarry. What can you 
say of the regularity of the rock layers and the method of handling- the blocks of stone? 

THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI REGION.* 
Its Resources and its Products. 

i^. m. fultz, burlington, iowa. 



FORESTS. 

T^he forests of the Upper Missis - 
^^Pl>i Region deserve more extensive 
^^^ntion than there is space here lo 
eri^^ them. 

I^or the first five hundred miles 
^V>OAre St. Louis, the flood plain of the 
^^ i 5^sissippi and the lower courses of 
^^^ tributaries are quite generally cov- 
^^^d with timber. The comm;)n trees 
^^^ the elm, ash, sycamore, soft maple, 
^^ttonwood, box-elder, birch, island 

^Copyrighted, 1908, by F. M. Fullz. 



hickory, hackberry, bitternut (pig- 
nut), willow, and to some extent the 
black walnut, butternut, honey locust, 
hard maple and linn. The pecan also 
flourishes for some two hundred miles 
north of St. Louis. 

Along the higher creek valleys, 
running up the hillsides, and fre- 
(|uently extending a considerable dis- 
tance out on to the uplands, grow the 
white oak, red oak, bur oak, and sev- 
eral other less common species of oak, 
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dm, hard maple, pignut, linn, honey 
locust, black walnut, butternut and 
other specimens of less note. 

\\'hile there is not space to speak of 
each of these trees in detail, yet many 
of them are of such importance that 
some brief remarks at least should be 
devoted to them. 

The nut trees are the hickories, pe- 
can, black walnut, and butternut. 
The nuts from these trees have con- 
siderable commercial value. The 
hickory nut probably ranks next after 
the English walnut of all the nuts 
produced in our country. Although 
this place might be disputed by the 
pecan, which is raised in large quan- 
tities further south. After the hick- 
ory nut and pecan, the black walnut 
ranks next in value as an article of 
commerce. However, the nuts from 
all these trees are found in the market. 

The lumber from the different trees 
is used in the manufacture of various 
articles, some being especially well 
adapted to one kind of use, while 
others are best fitted for some other 
particular purpose. Oak, maple, and 
birch are used for fine furniture and 
for interior finishing in houses. For- 
merly black walnut and butternut 
were much used for interior finishing, 
and the black walnut also for furni- 
ture. But the black walnut is now so 
scarce that most of it is bought uj) for 
the manufacture of gun stocks, it be- 
ing the best wood found anywhere in 
the world for that purpose. 

Soft maple, elm and asli are much 
used in the manufacture of cheap fur- 
niture. They are ninv also furnishing 
much of the material for basket mak- 
in^*-, which industry is being cleveloped 



at various points in the region. The 
willow is also used in basket making. 

The early settlers took up their 
homesteads in the timber and along 
the streams. There were various rea- 
sons for this, one being that many 
came fn^n the states further east 
where the best land occupied a similar 
position. Then, too, the timber fur- 
nished them material for building and 
fuel. Game was more plentiful and 
an important item t^ people making 
a home in a new region. Many settled 
along the creeks where there was 
water power, and built saw-mills to 
sui>ply the needs of the immediate 
neighlx)rhood in luml)er. Many of 
the first buildings, though frequently 
built of logs, were finished with lum- 
ber from the local forests. 

Covering the northern part of 
Wisconsin, and a considerable portion 
of Minnesota, are the pineries, which 
for many years have supplied the 
whole Upper Mississippi Region with 
lumber, beside furnishing much for 
the country south and west. The most 
valuable tree in these forests is the 
white pine. In the early years of 
lumbering it was practically the only 
tree cut; but it was found so valuable 
for many purposes that the big supply 
demanded has practically exhausted 
the forests. \\'hite pine is especially 
valuable for pattern making, and no 
other wood which is easily and cheaply 
obtained has been found to take its 
place for this purpose. 

So great has been the drain of lum- 
ber from the northern forests, that 
nearly all of ilie region has now been 
cut over. \\\\i\\ there is left is mostly 
"Norway pine'' and tamarack, both 
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greatly inferior to the white pine. It 
will be but a very few years until this 
supply, too, will be exhausted. 

The lumber industry has been a 
great business and has employed 
thousands of men in the different 
parts of the work. The trees are 
largely cut and hauled to the streams 
during the winter months, when the 
ground is deeply covered with snow. 
When the spring floods come, the logs 
are floated down the creeks into the 
larger streams and to the saw-mills, 
which are located at convenient points 
along the river; or collected into 
booms somewhere on the lower 
courses of the tributaries of the Miss- 
issippi and made into rafts, which are 
then towed by steamers to the mills 
located farther down the Mississippi, 
some of which are as far south as 
Quincy, 111., and Hannibal, Mo. 

BUILDING STONES AND MINERALS. 

Limestone is widely distributed 
over the area, but in many places, as 
through the north-central portion of 
Iowa, it is so deeply covered with 
drift, that it is cheaper to ship stone 
from a distance than to open up quar- 
ries. Also in the coal region it is 
covered by many hundreds of feet of 
sandstones. There are many noted 
quarries of limestone, those of Joliet, 
111., and of Anamosa, Cedar Valley 
and Stone City, la., being the best 
known. From these quarries large 
quantities of fine building stone are 
shi|)ped to points in the adjacent terri- 
tory. The rocks from these quarries 
i^ especially well adapted for bridge 
piers and abutments. 

At many places the limestone is of 



a quality well adapted for making 
lime. There are well known lime 
kilns at Quincy and Port Bryon, III, 
Hannibal, Mo., and at Lime City, La. 
Thousands of barrels of linie are an- 
nually shipped from these places. 

In many localities in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota sandstone furnishes good 
building material. Also in these 
states there are well known granite 
quarries from which much stone is 
shipped for building and monumental 
purposes. The quarries at Montello 
and Wausau, Wis., and at St. Cloud, 
Minn., furnish especially good grades 
of granite. 

There is an extensive deposit of gyp- 
sum near Ft. Dodge, la., and large 
quarries are worked there. The gyp- 
sum is used in making plaster of paris 
and a material known as "stucco," 
large quantities of which were used in 
constructing the great buildings at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St 
Louis in 1903-1904. 

Lead is mined in limited quantities 
at Galena, 111., and Dubuque, la. These 
mines have been worked for about a 
century, and in the earlier years of 
their existence formed an important 
source of supply ; but since the devel- 
opment of the great lead mines in Mis- 
souri and in Idaho and Montana, the 
quantity of lead produced at the Ga- 
lena and Dubuque mines is compara- 
tively small. 

In Minnesota there are some of the 
most extensive deposits of iron ore in 
the world, and nowhere else is it 
found where it is so easily mined. The 
ore occurs in beds of many square 
miles in extent, and sometimes hun- 
dreds of feet in depth, and is so loose 
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Photograph by F. M. Fultz. All rights 

KILNS OF THE GRANITE BRICK CO., BURLINGTON, lA. 



restrred. 



Hard paving- bricks are burned in these kilns. In the backg-round at the right is the factory where 

the clay is worked and moulded. 



in structure that it is scooped up with 
steam shovels, like so much clay or 
sand, and dumped *on ore cars that are 
run down a railway built into the open 
mine. 

The coal fields of Illinois and Iowa 
are very extensive, that of Illinois oc- 
cupying almost two-thirds of the state, 
and that of Iowa about one-fourth. 
They are extensively worked, coal be- 
ing one of the best paying industries 
of the region. The business is car- 
ried on at hundreds of places and it is 
not possible to mention all the impor- 
tant centers. Belleville, 111., and Cen- 
ter ville, la., are two of them which 
are widely known. 

CROPS AND UVE STOCK. 

There is less waste land in the Upper 
Mississippi Region than in any equal 
area anywhere in the United States. 
While the soil is adapted for many dif- 
ferent kinds of crops, yet the great crop 



is corn. Illinois and Iowa, with the 
adjoining states, comprise the greatest 
corn region in the world. In 1906 
Iowa produced 273,275,000 bushels, 
and Illinois 347,169,000 bushels, 300,- 
000,000 bushels is no unusual yield for 
either state. The value at 50c a bushel 
would be $150,000,000, which is about 
double the value of all the gold mined 
in the United States, including Alaska, 
in one year. When it is remembered 
that this is the value for the com of 
one state alone, and that there are sev- 
eral other important crops and great 
numbers of live stock marketed, 
it can be readily seen that the value of 
the annual products of either Iowa 
or Illinois reaches an enormous sum. 
Considerable corn is now being raised 
in Minnesota also. Formerly the 
northern edge of the corn belt was 
near the southern line of that state, 
but by the production of hardier var 
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rieties, the zone is continually widen- 
ing to the north. 

Wheat, oats, rye and barley are all 
grown throughout the region, oats be- 
ing very generally raised in all parts 
for feed as well as for the market. 
Minnesota is the great wheat state of 
the region, and many farms there con- 
tain thousands of acres, devoted ex- 
clusively to wheat raising. 

The hay crop is bountiful, and the 
pasturage is as fine as can be found 
anywhere. Great numbers of hogs 
and beef cattle are raised for the 
market. Many cattle are brought 
from the western plains to Iowa and 
Illinois and fattened on corn, before 
being sent to Chicago and other live- 
stock markets. Iowa leads all the 
states of the Union in the number of 
hogs annually sold. 

It is a region, too, in which there is 
much fine stock, especially hogs and 
cattle. Dairying is an important in- 
dustry, and butter which is made in 
the dairies of Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Northern Illinois, takes highest rank 
in the market. 

The agricultural colleges at Ames, 
la., and at Champaign, 111., are noted 
for the advantages offered in agricult- 
ural education and for their experi- 
mental farms. At these schools boys 
and girls are taught the best methods 
in agriculture, stock-raising, dairying 
and household economics. 

PACKIXG HOUSKS AND CANNING FAC- 
TORIES. 

Closely connected with the agri- 
cultural interests are the meat packing 
houses. The most im|)ortant one of 
these centers located within the Upper 



Mississippi Region is East St. Louis. 
But the region is surrounded by other 
great centers, such as Kansas City, 
Omaha and Sioux City on the west 
and Chicago on the east, the latter 
drawing a large part of its supply 
from Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin. At 
Ottumwa, la., there is a very large 
packing house. 

Canning factories are widely scat- 
tered over the region. At Blooming- 
ton, 111., and Vinton and Wapello, 
la., and at many other points, large 
quantities of tomatoes and sweet corn 
are canned. On account of the rich 
alluvial lowlands along the Missis- 
sippi, where cucumbers, cabbage and 
other vegetables are raised in great 
abundance, there are many pickle 
works. Some of the largest centers 
are Alexandria, Mo., and Burlington 
and Muscatine, la. 

DISTILLERIES. 
The distilleries at Peoria furnish a 
market for millions of bushels of com 
annually. So vast is the industry that 
railroads have been built into the city 
from the distant parts of Illinois and 
adjoining states for the express pur- 
pose of bringing in gjain. One of 
these roads reaches into the corn fields 
of central and northern Iowa. 

FRUIT. 

There is a great variety of fruit. 
For the most part it is abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality. 
There are usually more apples pro- 
duced than find a market within the 
region. The orchards of central and 
western Iowa are famous for the 
beauty and flavor of the fruit. 
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Photo from the Washburn- Crosby Co.^ Minneapolis y Minn. 

MODERN MACHINES FOR MAKING FLOUR BY THE ROLLER PROCESS. 



Pears and plums flourish generally 
throughout the whole region, as do 
the smaller fruits, such as cherries, 
currants, raspberries, blackberries and 
strawberries. The peach crop is un- 
certain on account of the winter-kill- 
ing of the trees and the blasting of the 
fruit buds in early spring. 

The vineyards of the loess bluffs 
along the Mississippi river are almost 
as famous as those of the Rhine. They 
were planted by those who came from 
the *'Fatherland" for that purpose. 
For years the grapes were mostly made 
into wine, but now there is such a de- 
mand for the fresh fruit that the crop 
is largely shipped, most of it going to 
more northern markets. Thousands 
of tons of grapes are thus annually 



disposed of. Some of the finest of 
these vineyards are on the bluffs near 
the town of Nauvoo, 111. 

MILLS AND I^ACTORIES. 

The manufacturing interests of the 
region are many and important. 
When the country was first settled 
lumber mills and flour mills were 
erected at almost every place where 
there was a convenient water power. 
These early mills were usually small 
and were built to supply the local 
needs. As the country gradually filled 
up, and the population grew denser, 
both the lumber trade and the flour 
trade became more specialized, and 
large mills were built where they could 
advantageously get a supply of logs or 
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grain. Thus the great lumber mills 
were located mostly on the Mississippi 
River and its northern tributaries, be- 
cause nearly all of the logs used came 
from the pineries in the north. 

The early flour mills were small and 
numerous, because they must be 
within reach of the farmer who raised 
the necessary grain and wMio had to 
haul the same to the mill to be ground. 
But in recent years many farmers do 
not raise any wheat at all, finding it 
more profitable to devote their land to 
the cultivation of corn and to stock- 
raising, buying their flour and leaving 
the raising of wheat to the farmers 
of Dakota and Minnesota. This 
specialization in wheat raising re- 
sulted in large flour mills being built 
at convenient points. These points 
are usually at places where there is 
great water power. Thus, about the 
Falls of St. Anthony a great flour in- 
dustry grew up, and in connection 
therewith the city of Minneapolis. 
The Falls of St. Anthony afford a tre- 
mendous water power. Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota furnish 
unlimited quantities of wheat. 

There are other cereal industries in 
the region beside that of flour. The 
making of oat-meal is carried on ex- 
tensively at Cedar Rapids and Musca- 
tine, la. There are also glucose fac- 
tories whicli utilize large quantities of 
corn. 

The making of farm machinery has 
long been one of the leading industries 
of the region, in the development of 
which different cities have specialized 
along different lines of implements. 
Thus Moline, 111., has long been fam- 
ous for its plows, cultivators and wag- 




P koto from the Iowa State College of AgricMlture and 
Mechanics Art. 

LAYING TILE FOR DRAINING LAND THAT 
IS TOO WET. The tile is porous, which with loosely 
fitting ends of the joints, permits the water to find Its 
way into the pipe easily. 

ons. At Minneapolis, Minn., there is 
a large factory which turns out 
thrashing machines. Sandwich, III., 
is noted for its wind-mills and Piano 
for its harvesters. Burlington, la., 
makes large numbers of wagons which 
are shipped not only to the immedi- 
ate region, but generally throughout 
the west. 

The manufacture of building mate- 
rial of different kinds is rapidly devel- 
oping. There are cement works at 
Hannibal, Mo., in which more than 
$1,000,000 is invested. This plant 
makes 1,500,000 barrels of cement an- 
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nually. There are also extensive ce- 
ment works at Mason City and Ft. 
Dodge, la. All these places are lo- 
cated where suitable shale and lime- 
stone abound in close proximity. 

The making of paving and building 
brick is another important industry. 
Galesburg, 111., is one of the leading 
centers. The kilns at this place turn 
out more than 100,000,000 bricks per 
year. There are also extensive kilns 
at Des Moines, Oskaloosa and Bur- 
lington, la. Like the cement works, 
the brick kilns are located where the 
necessary materials occur near to- 
gether. 

There are a number of large potter- 
ies and many tile factories. Among 
the largest and best known of the pot- 
teries are those at Monmouth and Ma- 
comb, 111. At Monmouth the clay, or 
rather the shale used, is brought up 
through shafts from many feet under- 
ground. The pottery manufactured 
is largely of ordinary grade, although 
some attention is paid to the finer 
ware. The products of these factories 
are shipped all over the country. 

The tile factories are numerous and 
scattered widely over the region. 
Much tile is used in draining farm 
lands. Being needed in large quan- 
tities, this kind of tile must be sold 
cheaply. As it is porous, it can be 
made out of surface clay, which is us- 
ually abundant, and easily and cheaply 
worked. The drain tile does not stand 
much handling, and it is fortunate 
that suitable clay is so generally 
found, thus permitting the establish- 
ing of tile kilns and yards in the im- 
mediate vicinity where there is a de- 
mand for cheap tile. 



Sewer tile must be water-tight, and 
requires for its making the same qual- 
ity of material as that used for paving 
brick. Like paving brick it can be 
shipped a long distance and handled 
without much danger of breakage. 
The factories where it is made are not 
so numerous. Some of the best 
known are at Monmouth, 111. 

Furniture is manufactured in many 
dififerent places, but Rockford, 111., 
probably makes more than any other 
city in the region. A large part of the 
better grade of furniture is made of 
oak, of which more particular mention 
is made elsewhere. Formerly, much of 
the oak lumber came from the states 
of the Upper Mississippi Region and 
adjoining states, Indiana, among oth- 
ers, furnishing large quantities. But 
the supply in these states is so nearly 
exhausted that Arkansas, Tennessee 
and other southern states are now 
furnishing most of it. More concern- 
ing the woods used in making furni- 
ture is given in that part of this chap- 
ter which deals with the forests of the 
region. 

Among the special industries which 
have grown up within recent years, 
the pearl button business is deserving 
of notice. When it was discovered 
that the clam shells of the Upper Miss- 
issippi River made excellent buttons, 
and that they could be gathered 
cheaply and in large quantities, many 
factories immediately sprang up. In 
making pearl buttons, "blanks" or 
disks are first cut from the rough 
shell. A large part of this work is 
done at small factories scattered along 
the river. The "blanks" are then 
taken to larger factories where the fin- 
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ishing is done. In order to cheapen 
the manufacture, highly speciaHzed 
machines have been invented. A single 
person with one of these machines can 
do the work which formerly required 
the services of four or five persons. 
The business was first developed at 
Muscatine, la., and that city still re- 
mains the center of the manufacture 
and trade. 

In this brief survey it has not been 



possible to speak of all the natural 
wealth of the region and to mention 
every line of industry that is worthy 
of note. Nor in treating of any par- 
ticular industry has there been any at- 
tempt made to name all the places 
where it is carried on. The thought 
has been to give a general idea of the 
resources and to show how they have 
been made use of to man's advantage. 



The Echo in the Heart. 



It's httle I can tell 

About the birds in books ; 
And yet I know them well. 

By their music and their looks. 
When May comes down the lane. 

Her airy lovers throng 



To welcome her with song. 

And follow in her train; 

Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 

By their echo in my heart. 

— Henry VanDyke, 



A BLUEGRASS VACATION. 

BY JAMES SPEED. 




Photograph by the author. 



Nests, 

Dear Douglas: — Jack wrote you 

about our plan of keeping a careful 

list of the nests we found while on 

this trip in the Bluegrass. We are 



trying to find out why some kinds of 
birds make their nests in such a differ- 
ent way from others, you know. 

I wrote you in one of my earlier 
letters from here of the nest in the 
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orchard that was just a lot of old dried 
twigs made into a floor. That was 
the Green Heron's nest. The fly-up-the- 
creek's nest we call it. You have two 
pictures of it, one showing four eggs 
in it and one showing the fuzzy 
youngsters just hatched. Jack and I 
noticed several things about that nest. 
It was very much Hke some dove's 
nests we discovered last year, made of 
heavy twigs and ahiiost flat. We 
wondered why both the dove and the 
fly-up-the-creek should build such 
shallow nests. The first dove's nest 
we discovered last season was where 
two old fence rails had rotted to- 
gether; the second was close up 
against the trunk of an old pear tree. 
This fly-up-the-creek's nest is among 
a whole mass of medium sized limbs 
that are crossed and recrossed until 
they are a perfect tangle. 

In this letter we are sending you a 
picture of a crow's nest. It is built 
of much the same material as the 
dove's and the fly-up-the-creek's only 
it is deeper. It is in between some 
rather heavy limbs in a beech tree, as 
you can see. 

You had better find a robin's nest — 
there is usually one in your backyard — 
so you may l>e able to compare it with 
the crow's and the fly-up-the-creek's. 
Jack and I are beginning to learn 
some reason for the way these nests 
are placed, and their shape. You will 
have to try to see each nest in your 
mind's eye, and — no, I'm afraid if 
I go on you won't have the fun of 
working it out for yourself. 

The young crows in that nest are a 

cute lot. We found them only a few 

r/.7ys n^n and they were quite good 

siyrer/ then and they are growing very 



fast. When Jack and I climb into the 
old beech tree and they feel the boughs 
l>end and shake, they at once think it 
means dinner time and they stretch 
their big yellow mouths as wide as 
they can. 

Jack has begged so hard to be al- 
lowed to write just one letter about 
nests, that I have agreed to let him 
day after tomorrow. Yours, 

Toss. 

Dear Douglas: — Toss wrote you 
the other day that I was to write this 
and help give you the problem in 
birds nests. Here goes. He wrote 
you a little alx)ut those crows I be- 
lieve, those young ones in the big 
beech down in the edge of the woods. 
Do you know we have found a place 
up in a big tree nearby where we can 
sit and watch the old crows feed the 
little fellows. Yesterday when we 
were down there we noticed that they 
were growing so large they were sim- 
ply crowding each other out of the 
nest. To-day one of them felt so big 
and strong that he climbed out onto a 
limb. Toss and I had a good laugh at 
him. He was so satisfied with him- 
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self, that he sat there quite contented 
while the old crows kept feeding the 
ones that were still in the nest. The 
crows were hurrying back and forth 
from an open field bringing food, and 
so they did not miss the one who was 
sitting on the limb. When he grew 
hungry he fluttered his wings and 
called as loud as he could and they 
came and gave him his dinner. Later 
he slipped down the beech limb and 
scrambled over into a maple. He got 
quite close to the ground and Toss 
went to the house and brought Uncle 
out to take his picture for you. The 
bird was so gentle we put him on 
Uncle's hand and got a second photo. 
He did not mind it much, but the old 
crows did; and they flew down over 
our heads making the oddest jerky 
noise. Uncle said it was the noise 
crows make when they are worrying a 
hawk or an owl. 

I began this letter by saying I would 
write about nests, but I got interested 
in telling you about the crows and al- 
most forgot. 

Down in the lower meadow field 
there is a swampy spot where the red- 
wing blackbirds have their nests 
among the cat-tails that grow much 
higher than my head. When Toss and 
I walk into the shallow water they fly 
up in huge bunches and whistle over 
our heads. These little birds make 
beautiful nests, curious ones, too, 
something like an oriole's nest only 
they don't hang free from a branch. 
The pictures I am sending you show 
how the nests are built so as to tie the 
stems of several cat-tails together. 

Now if you are to get the answer 
Toss and I have to the question about 




Photograph by the author, 
(1) 

nests, you must get these pictures clear 
in your mind. In the photo marked 
(i) you are looking at the side of a 
nest that is woven about the stems and 
blades of a bunch of cat-tails. This 
nest was about three feet from the bot- 
tom of the cat-tails, and while we were 
standing there a strong wind was 
swinging the slender plants back and 
forth. In picture (2) the camera was 
placed to point into the snug, rather 
deep nest with its four blotched and 
marbled eggs. 

Here is the question, now, and you 
better picture your robin's nest and 
other kinds you know of to help you 
answer it : Why are some nests loosely 
built and shallow and others deeper 
and much more carefully made? 
There isn't any answer in the back of 
your arithmetic to help you out, so put 
on your thinking cap, old fellow, you'll 
have to dig it out for yourself. 

ril take pity on you and puzzle you 
a little bit more. You reinember the 
oriole's nest that hangs on the elm 
Ix^ugh over the corner of the street a 
block bdow Vvom^^ ^ ^, '^Tb.KL'^ Ni^sxJi:^ 
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Photograph by the author, 
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Uncle Ed calls an extreme type (don't 
use that word in your answer, for 
you'll get it in the wrong place like as 
not and make nonsense). Why does a 
nest built where the oriole's or the red- 
winged blackbird's is, have to be so 
different in shape from the crow's nest? 
ril tell you this much, Toss and I 
worried and worried until we sat down 
one night and mapped it all out. Draw 
each nest, jut a rough outline of it as 
you look at it from the side, so as to 
show the place it is found in the tree 
or bush. When you have them all be- 
fore you, you should get the answer as 
quickly as we did. Yours, 

Jack. 



GAMES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

A review of a book published by Miss Nina B. Lanikin, head of the Department of 
Physical Education in the Western Illinois State Normal, Macomb, Illinois entitled, **Play' 
its Value and Fifty Games " 



''The child in games and plays in 
which all join {teacher and pupils) as- 
cends from the ivorld of nature to the 
world of humanity; from the ivorld of 
things to the ivorld of sel f -activity; 
from the material and the earthly to 
the spiritual:'— W, T. Harris. 

Miss Lcimkin has given, in this little 
book, an outline of the value of play 
both in physical development and in 
the much more important and delicate 
development of human companionship 
and power for co-operative activity. 

Every teacher of children should 

have taken enough training under a 

/^ooc/ physicnl director and have made 

s-irc/j n study of the development oi 



the physical, mental, and spiritual na- 
tures of children as to enable him to 
so direct their play as to secure this 
co-ordinate growth of the whole child. 
It is growth of this all-around and in- 
terrelated kind which is planned for 
and stimulated by this book. It is not 
enough to simply reqtiire children to 
stand properly, breathe properly, 
and to merely correct bodily defects, 
but the boy and girl must feel the rela- 
tion of these things to personal char- 
acter, refinement, and pleasant social 
intercourse. The nervous child should 
know that by healthful care of the 
body and by joining in a joyous way in 
the social activities of companions his 
couAWvon \\ov\V\ Vv^ 'ww^^roved fifty per- 
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The strong and indq)endent 
should know that life can be 
even better worth the living by 
:t for the sensitiveness of others 
>y a direction and control of ac- 
:s which enable a group to act to- 
r in mass or rhythmic effort, 
the chapter What is Play ? Miss 
in says, "To the children it is the 
cting link between the mental, 
loral, and the spiritual growth. 
Hope, anticipation, uncertain de- 
concentration, bubbling expecta- 
ill are wrapped up in those min- 
)f contest.'' 

the chapter on directed sport it is 
1 that true teaching organizes ac- 
hat comes spontaneously. When 
veil guided wrong tendencies can 
rrected and character formed 
l\\ play. 'Tlay simply, quietly, 
illy, and with alertness. Get 
results through creating an in- 
in the activity. * * * Go with 
)ys and girls for a cross-country 
for seeds, autumn leaves, insects, 



grasses, ferns, anything that will teach 
a love of the out-of-doors and an inter- 
est in nature." 

Another valuable chapter is the one 
on **The Varied and Valuable Devel- 
opment That Comes Through Play." 
In no other way can the teacher get the 
friendship and co-operative spirit of 
the children enlisted in the work of the 
school so quickly. *Tlay brings the 
boys and the girls out of themselves, 
makes them one of a mass, conforming 
to the rules of the game as a citizen 
conforms to the rules of the country in 
which he lives. 

The game teaches thoughtfulness of 
others, alertness, discipline, the right 
spirit in competition, the gracious, the 
manly and the womanly way to bear 
defeat as well as victory, a lesson 
which many of us need to recall. Well 
directed play draws out the child and 
forms a connecting link in his develop- 
ment between the school and the 
home." 

An important direction is "to fit the 
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work to the child, not the child to the 
work." *'The individual child needs 
your thoughtful attention." 

The fifty games for which complete 
directions are given include an excel- 
lent variety. Most of them are so ar- 
ranged that they may be played either 
in the school house or out of doors. 
The following is the list of hygienic 
and social results that should be gotten 
out of them : 

Six)ntaneous activity of the individ- 
ual and of the mass, a rare kind of dis- 
Q\\^\\nt'Sclf- government. 

Alertness. 

Skill of movement. 

Power of attention. 

Quickness of perception. 

Fairness in contest. 

Responsibility of being one of a 
mass. 



Freedom in action, at the same time 
the conforming to rules. 

Courtesy, thoughtfulness and cul- 
ture. 

Some help for the self-conscious 
child. 

Some strength for the nervous child. 

Some awakening for the dull child. 

The spirit of a gracious victor. 

The spirit of a good loser. 

Team spirit and not a desire for in- 
dividual honors. 

There are a number of illustrations 
in the book of which we reproduce one 
of the game of Fox and Hound. This 
game requires quick thought and ac- 
tion, as on the w^ord of command the 
path of the runners may be changed by 
the children clasping hands on the lines 
forward and back instead of across the 
field as shown. 



Hy Neighbor. 

I have a new neighbor just over the way, 

She w'as moving in on the first of May. 

When she took in her household goods, I saw^ 

They were nothing but rubbish and sticks and straw ; 

But when I made her a call just now, 

I found she had furnished her house somehow 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat. 

The prettiest cottage in all the street. 

Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 

A thousand times better and softer than mine ; 

Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 

\\'ere woven of blossoms pink and w^hite; 

And the dainty roof of her tiny home 

Was a broad green leaf like an emerald dome ; 

'Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 

Mrs. Yellowbird's house in the apple tree. 

— Youth's Companion. 
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A MATTER OF ATTENDANCE. 

BY MABEL FLETCHER. 



The clock hand had almost reached 
the half hour, when Miss Severn, after 
a glance at her neatly-filled boards, 
drew her abstract from the pages of 
her register and gazed at it with a 
smile. Ordinarily the sight of that 
red-ruled sheet brought anything but 
joy to her heart; indeed, on certain 
Friday nights at the end of the months, 
when all the lean columns had to be 
added and balanced and twisted and 
turned to balance with still other col- 
umns, she wept silently and long, and 
could only see the joys of existence 
when her brother took the paper from 
her and handed her instead a box of 
chocolates and a volume of Hardy. 

She smiled agatin as her eye traveled 
quickly up and down the four columns 
of bold naughts she had made so joy- 
ously day by day — a slow, humorous 
smile that only broadened as the 
seventh grade teacher entered the 
room. 

'Tm, still at it. Miss Wade," she 
laughed. *'I dreamed last night that 
Anna Todzi had the mumps and Ed- 
die Karluski got run over by the in- 
terurban — I had to cast my eye on this 
precious document to reassure myself." 

Miss Ward threw down her gloves 
and laughed. "Who would have 
thought we could have stirred up such 
interest in attendance just by our two 
rooms nmning a race?" she said. 
"I've had just four people out this 
whole month — and you've had just the 
two?" 

Miss Severn nodded complacently. 
"Only two this whole month, and this 



is the last day. Wilhclm Tanzijtis' 
mother tried to keep him out yesterday 
to help wash, but he sneaked out the 
back door and got here just before 
nine. She didn't send for him." 

Miss Ward laughed again. "My 
people, are fairly wild," she said. 
"Even the big hulks of boys are inter- 
ested — in fact, I believe they're more 
interested than the girls. Karl Bielin- 
ski's been here every day on crutches. , 
Any other time a pain in his little fin- 
ger would be a good excuse for a 
week's absence; now a sprained ankle 
amounts to nothing." 

Miss Ward had barely vanished in 
the doorway when an excited little fig- 
ure burst into the fourth grade room. 
It was Tommie White. 

"Miss Ward ain't goin' to have no 
hundred per cent to-day/' he cried. 
"Jed Smith's uncle killed hisself last 
night!" 

The mingled emotions with whioh 
she heard Tommie's unexpected dec- 
larations so surprised Miss Severn 
that she suddenly laughed — a purely 
involuntary laugh at the grim humor 
of the thing. She abruptly sent Tom- 
mie to his seat. But the glad news had 
spread, and the small fourth graders, 
who had poured in from the yard, 
were already gathered in groups dis- 
cussing the calamity that had befallen 
the luckless seventh graders, and that 
meant almost certain victory to them- 
selves. The orange and gold college 
pennant that was to go to the room 
with the best record \tv -^^X^tv&wx^^ 
hut\R over tVv^ \i\\\Vt>Axv \y^«^ vc^ ^'^ 
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hall, and every now and then a small 
urchin rushed out to it to gloat and 
purse up the lip if a seventh grader 
paused on his way upstairs. In one 
corner of the schoolroom a boy with a 
shining celluloid collar entranced a 
big-eyed audience as he described the 
finding of the body ; in another a small 
g^rl in a stiff pink dress held the center 
of the stage because her father had 
loaned the dead man the rope with 
which he had taken his life. Miss 
Severn, barkening, was aghast, and 
immediately invented various errands 
for the little gloaters, but new tongues 
took up the tale, and the excitement 
grew. 

Nor did it decrease during the 
morning. At recess the primary 
teacher, drawing painfully on the 
board a cat with an anched back, was 
convulsed to hear the following float 
in at her window : 

**The seventli grade is on the shelf 

*Cause Jed Smith's uncle killed hisself, 

Oh-h, oh-h, oh myV 

And the little first graders paused 
ill their game of tag to shriek joyously 
the refrain, "Oh-h! Oh-h! Oh, myT 

At noon as they walked home for 
luncheon Miss Ward looked at Miss 
Severn, and there was doubt in her 
glance. 

*'Saints above!" she said. "I wish 
this day were over ! It's going to break 
hearts if my people don't win over 
your little ones. Jed Smith's coming 
back this afternoon, but we can't get 
the pennant anyway, unless you have 
three children out this afternoon.'' 

"I shan't have anyone out,'' said 
Miss Severn, serenely. 

Down the street in a shrill falseUo 
sounded the words that had begun to 



burn themselves into hei* brain : 

"The seventh grade is on the shelf 

'Cause Jed Smith's uncle killed hisself 

Oh-h, oh-h, oh myr 

**I told them to stop that!" she 
cried indignantly, and the principal 
laughed. 

That afternoon children were un- 
usually eager to get back to school. 
Even those who were not in the race 
took sides with one room or tlie other, 
and hooted at the enemy, at the same 
time keeping open a wary eye for 
eavesdropping teachers. It was re- 
ported that Jim Gray in the sixth 
grade had bet Karl Sims ten agates 
that the fourth grade would carry off 
the prize. There promised to be ex- 
citement, possibly the bliss of a fight, 
in that neck of the woods. 

David Gray and Karl Gresch, two 
seventh graders, walking slowly along 
the river bank, discussed the situation 
moodily. 

"They'll all be there," said Karl, 
gloomily. "There go three of the little 
dagoes now." He pointed down the 
path. Suddenly David grasped his 
arm. ''Let's shut 'em up in the ice- 
house," he said excitedly. "Quick! 
Help me out ! I've got a plan — " 

"But," interposed the astonished 
Karl "we'll get Cain when Miss 
Ward—" 

"Shucks!" David looked at his 
companion in disgust. "Haven't you 
got any nerve? Cowardie-calf !" 

"Aw, go on, I was just jokin'," 
said Karl quickly, and David whistled. 

The fourth graders turned warily. 
David motioned frantically, and pointed 
mysteriously in the direction of the ice- 
hows^. Finally their curiosity could 
no \ov\^^T \i^ T^Vtivcv^^ ^Tv^ NJcvcf camc 
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slowly back, with wonder in their 
round eyes. 

"Say, didnt' your teacher ask for a 
pigeon to., draw this afternoon?" ques- 
tioned David craftily. 

"Yes," returned Gustav Tanzijus, 
after a pause. 

Once more David rose to the oc- 
casion. 

"Well, come over to the ice-house 
and help us catch one. Miss Ward 
wants one too." 

Karl opened his mouth in amaze- 
ment. David Gray, pride of his Sun- 
day school . teacher's heart, lying like 
that on such short notice! ,He swal- 
lowed a gulp of admiration. 

Unsupectingly the guileless fourth 
graders followed. As they went they 
bragged and crowed over the coming 
victory, and Karl's fingers more than 
once ached for a stone. But David 
walked quickly on, feeding the vanity 
of his victims. 

The Harkness school was on the 
extreme edge of town close to the 
river, and a block from the building 
there was an old ice-house. To this 
David led the way. 

"Go in quick!' he said softly to 
pudgy Emil Skuginna, "and be still. 
They're in the cupola." 

Emil went in, and (Justav Tanzi- 
jus and Tommie White, with trusting 
souls, followed. David, with a whoop, 
banged the door shut after them, fas- 
tened the rusty hasp on the outside, 
and then turned six cartwheels for 
pure joy. 

"Oh, gee!" he said, "Oh, gee! 
Come on to school." 

From the building behind there 
went up a mighty roar, for the fourth 
graders zt once saw the trap. The 



sound of it was music to David's soul, 
and still shouting, he pulled Karl after 
him down the path. 

Half way they met an old man 
with a bulging umbrella and a basket 
of horseradish roots. He looked at 
the boys suspiciously. 

"What you done to them children 
in that ice-house?" he said, his keen old 
brown eyes trying to hold Karl's shift- 
ing gray ones. 

"We ain't done nothin'," he 
laughed. "The O'Malley kids burned 
up the back fence for a camp fire, and 
the old man's locked 'em up till school 
time," he answered, and marveled at 
the easiness of sin. 

The old man glared a little, shifted 
his bundle, and finally went on, appar- 
ently satisfied. The ice-house belonged 
to a man named O'Malley. 

David's face fell. "He'll let 'em 
out soon's he gets there. They'll tell 
on us," he said, and pulled out a silver 
watch. Karl looked over his shoulder. 
It lacked but ten minutes of school 
time, and their plan had failed. 

Then Karl flung his cap into the 
air, for the old man turned within a 
short distance of the ice-house, and for 
some erratic reason, picked his way 
across the narrow strip of ploughed 
land that lay between the river path 
and the street. 

The boys looked at each other and 
grinned, and with one accord turned 
and walked sedately to school. 

Inside the old ice-house there was 
a sight to brin<^ tears to the eyes of a 
Gorgon. Fat little Emil lay prone on 
the damp earth, the tears sliding off 
his hard, round cheeks. "They ain't 
no pigeons here/' he sohb^ fer^ ^^ 
f\it\\ \.\me, ?Lwe^ V\e^^ ^^ 5gc^x»v^. 
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Gustav Tanzijus, crying silently, was 
pounding fruitlessly at the locked door. 
Tommie White alone, though his 
cheeks were tear-stained, was standing 
in the middle of the room and thinking 
hard. 

Suddenly Emil sat up. His slow 
German mind had just comprehended 
. the full horror of the thing. 

'*Mein Gott in Himmeir he 
screamed. ""'We'll be late! Well be 
later 

**We won't get there at all if you 
don't stop blubberin' and get to work," 
returned Tommie savagely. 

"It was ten minutes till the bell," 
said poor Gustav, and looked at Tom- 
mie. 

In a frenzy they threw themselves 
against different places in the ice- 
house, hoping to find a weak board. 
They pounded, they kicked, they beat 
with their small fists, but to no avail, 
for the wall was at least a foot thick 
on account of the sawdust lirting. 
They battered all three at the door, 
but the ru.sty hasp held maliciously, 
and they cried heartily. 

Then Tommie came across an old 
spade that had once been used in scrap- 
ing sawdust off the ice. **\Ve\'e got 
to dig out," he chattered, 'his little 
frame shaking with nervousness. **We 
ain't goin' to be late — we ain't. I'll 
dig first, and you kids be ready." 

He planted the spade in the dark 
earth, and turned up a feeble handful. 
A sob shook his body, but he bit his lip 
and tried again. In a few moments a 
good-sized hole had been made, for the 
ice-house was an old one, not quite 
waterproof, and there had been plenty 
of soft April rains. Next Gustav 
snatched the spade, and dug like a 



small demon. The harder he worked, 
the angrier he grew, and every time 
the spade jerked his body, he cursed. 
In fact, so wrought up were they, that 
they all cursed, slowly and methodi- 
cally, with no more idea of what they 
were saying than their sweet-faced 
Sunday school teachers. They would 
have been as surprised to hear what 
they were saying as to find themselves 
quoting Shelley. They had but one 
common thought: to get to school be- 
fore the tardy bell rang. 

It was a miracle. To this day no 
one understands how those small urch- 
ins dug their way out in nine minutes, 
but they did. 

Then they ran, weak and trem- 
bling. Tommie had hurt his nose, and 
it was bleeding profusely, but he never 
faltered. Someone met them;' they 
dimly descried that it was three big 
fourth grade girls who had been sent 
out to watch for them. The girls 
caught them by the hand and ran with 
them. Not a word was said; time 
was too precious. 

The principal, with a glance at the 
clock, had just reached for the bell, 
when a look and a grin that passed 
from boy to boy in her room, made her 
pause a moment. That instant there 
was a commotion in the hall below, a 
scramble, a gasping, a sob, and three 
small boys, covered with blood and 
sawdust were pushed into the fourth 
grade room. Then the bell rang. 

From the fourth grade there went 
up a roar of joy, anger and wonder, 
for the victory so dearly purchased, 
was theirs. And in the seventh grade, 
David and Karl, hearing it, looked in 
the principal's eye and read their doom. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF PUPILS FROM 
SCHOOL. 

That statistics may be as full of fallacies 
and fancies as of facts is being shown again 
by the use critics of present educational meth- 
ods are making of school reports. The most 
persistent error of this kind in the air at this 
time is the assertion that the records of 
school enrollment by grades show that large 
percentages of the pupils drop out of school 
at the end of each grade. 

Bulletin No. 4 for 1907, issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, and prepared by 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, is entitled. 
"The Elimination of .Pupils from School," 
and is undoubtedly responsible for these state- 
ments. Professor Thorndikc's monograph 



should be studied critically; not accepted 
without question. 

The use of statistics gathered f on one pur- 
pose, when made a source from which to de- 
duce facts in an altogether different field, is 
most uncertain and difficult. Before one as- 
sumes that results worthy of consideration 
have been thus attained, he should test them 
with some of the known facts in the new field 
and check any gros^ oversight as to what in- 
formation the statistics used do really give. 

Teachers and school officers are not, as a 
lule, trained statisticians. The reports they 
make, generally go only into such detail as 
will furnish direct information on the one 
subject involved. This is true particularly of 
statistics of school attendance. It is necessary 
to know how many pupils are enrolled in each 
grade in order to know whether there is a 
proper distribution of the teaching force for 
the various classes, hence enrollment statistics 
generally give but the one fact of the total 
nuhiber attending in September in each grade. 

From the information the teacher of each 
room has this record might be made so as to 
give, also, such other details as the number 
in each grade received from the grade below, 
the number not passed and so held in the 
grade from the preceding class, and the num- 
ber of those entering as new pupils in the 
school system. But superintendents have not 
heretofore tabulated all of these facts. With- 
out this detailed information of promotions 
the total figures of enrollment in each grade 
can give no exact information with regard to 
the "elimination of pupils from the school" 
Yet it is on these tables of mere enrollment 
that Professor Edward Lk Thorndike has 
prepared his monograph. On such a basis he 
asserts that he makes it abundantly clear that 
a fifth of the white children entering city 
schools stay only to the fifth year. His esti- 
mated percentages show this to be the case 
in cities and towns where compulsory attend- 
ance laws are rigidily enforced just the same 
as in places having no such enforcement For 
instance, Boston seems to have in the fifth 
grade but 80.5 percent of the number that 
Professor Thorndike estimates should be 
there, the other nineteen and one-half percent 
being assumed to be out of school entirely. 
And in iSlalden, Mass., where every child is 
claimed by the school authorities to be ac- 
counted for, the enrollment record by grades 
shows 1,206 in the first grade and but 603 in 
the fifth grade for the year 1904. After mak- 
ing his estimated allowances Professor Thorn- 
dike still fails to account for fifteen percent 
of the pupils he thinks should be in the fifth 
grade, indicating that about one hundred chil- 
dren of eleven to thirteen yeax^ ^i •^'sk^ Vtv^ 

toge\\\eT ^\\\v s\m\\^T TVN3LTc^a^\% ^\v^ ^o^^^s^ 
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Gustav Tanzijus, crying silently, was 
pounding fruitlessly at the locked door. 
Tommie White alone, though his 
cheeks were tear-stained, was standing 
in the middle of the room and thinking 
hard. 

Suddenly Emil sat up. His slow 
German mind had just comprehended 
. the full horror of the thing. 

*'Mein Gott in Himmeir be 
screamed. "^IVell be late! Well be 
later 

"We won't get there at all if you 
don't stop blubberin' and get to work," 
returned Tommie savagely. 

"It was ten minutes till the bell,'' 
said poor Gustav, and looked at Tom- 
mie. 

In a frenzy they threw themselves 
against different places in the ice- 
house, hoping to find a weak board. 
They pounded, they kicked, they beat 
with their small fists, but to no avail, 
for the wall was at least a foot thick 
on account of the sawdust lirting. 
They battered all three at the door, 
but the rusty hasp held maliciously, 
and they cried heartily. 

Then Tommie came across an old 
spade that had once been used in scrap- 
ing sawdust off the ice. "We\e got 
to dig out," he chattered, 'his little 
frame shaking with nervousness. **We 
ain't goin' to be late — we ain't. I'll 
dig first, and you kids be ready." 

He planted the spade in the dark 
earth, and turned up a feeble handful. 
A sob shook his body, but he bit his lip 
and tried .again. In a few moments a 
good-sized hole had been made, for the 
ice-house was an old one, not quite 
waterproof, and there had been plenty 
of soft April rains. Next Gustav 
snatched the spade, and dug like a 



small demon. The harder he worked, 
the angrier he grew, and every time 
the spade jerked his body, he cursed. 
In fact, so wrought up were they, that 
they all cursed, slowly and methodi- 
cally, with no more idea of what they 
were saying than their sweet-faced 
Sunday school teachers. They would 
have been as surprised to hear what 
they were saying as to find themselves 
quoting Shelley. They had but one 
common thought: to get to school be- 
fore the tardy bell rang. 

It was a miracle. To this day no 
one understands how those small urch- 
ins dug their way out in nine minutes, 
but they did. 

Then they ran, weak and trem- 
bling. Tommie had hurt his nose, and 
it was bleeding profusely, but he never 
faltered. Someone met them;' they 
dimly descried that it was three big 
fourth grade girls who had been sent 
out to watch for them. The girls 
caught them by the hand and ran with 
them. Not a word was said; time 
was too precious. 

The principal, with a glance at the 
clock, had just reached for the bell, 
when a look and a grin that passed 
from boy to boy in her room, made her 
pause a moment. That instant there 
was a commotion in the hall below, a 
scramble, a gasping, a sob, and three 
small boys, covered with blood and 
sawdust were pushed into the fourth 
grade room. Then the bell rang. 

From the fourth grade there went 
up a roar of joy, anger and wonder, 
for the victory so dearly purchased, 
was theirs. And in the seventh grade, 
David and Karl, hearing it, looked in 
the priucipal's eye and read their doom. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF PUPILS FROM 
SCHOOL. 

That statistics may be as full of fallacies 
and fancies as of facts is being shown again 
by the use critics of present educational meth- 
ods arc making of school reports. The most 
persistent error of this kind in the air at this 
time is the assertion that the records of 
school enrollment by grades show that large 
percentages of the pupils drop out of school 
at ttie end of each grade. 

Bulletin No. 4 for 1907, issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education, and prepared by 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, is entitled, 
'The Elimination of .Pupils from School," 
and is undoubtedly responsible for these state- 
ments. Professor Thorndikcs monograph 



should be studied critically; not accepted 
without question. 

The use of statistics gathered f on one pur- 
pose, when made a source from which to de- 
duce facts in an altogether different field, is 
most uncertain and dithcult. Before one as- 
sumes that results worthy of consideration 
have been thus attained, he should test them 
with some of the known facts in the new field 
and check any gros^ oversight as to what in- 
formation the statistics used do really give. 

Teachers and school officers are not, as a 
rule, trained statisticians. The reports they 
make, generally go only into such detail as 
will furnish direct information on the one 
subject involved. This is true particularly of 
statistics of school attendance. It is necessary 
to know how many pupils are enrolled in each 
grade in order to know whether there is a 
proper distribution of the teaching force for 
the various classes, hence enrollment statistics 
generally give but the one fact of the total 
number attending in September in each grade. 

From the information the teacher of each 
room has this record might be made so as to 
give, also, such other details as the number 
in each grade received from the grade below, 
the number not passed and so held in the 
grade from the preceding class, and the num- 
ber of those entering as new pupils in the 
school system. But superintendents have not 
heretofore tabulated all of these facts. With- 
out this detailed information of promotions 
the total figures of enrollment in each grade 
can give no exact information with regard to 
the "ehmination of pupils from the school." 
Yet it is on these tables of mere enrollment 
that Professor Edward Lu Thorndike has 
prepared his monograph. On such a basis he 
asserts that he makes it abundantly clear that 
a fifth of the white children entering city 
schools stay only to the fifth year. His esti- 
mated percentages show this to be the case 
in cities and towns where compulsory attend- 
ance laws are rigidily enforced just the same 
as in places having no such enforcement For 
instance, Boston seems to have in the fifth 
grade but 80.5 percent of the number that 
Professor Thorndike estimates should be 
there, the other nineteen and one-half percent 
being assumed to be out of school entirely. 
And in Maiden, Mass., where every child is 
claimed by the school authorities to be ac- 
counted for, the enrollment record by grades 
shows 1,206 in the first grade and but 603 in 
the fifth grade for the year 1904. After mak- 
ing his estimated allowances Professor Thorn- 
dike still fails to account for fifteen percent 
Qf the pupils he thinks should be in the fifth 
grade, indicating that about one hundred chil- 
dren of eleven to thirteen years ol *.ss^ ^Vv^ 
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in the other grades. This, of course, does 
not agree with known facts and should vitiate 
the entire discussion. 

• The reader of Professor Thorndike's mono- 
graph soon becomes curious to learn where 
he gets any figures showing the number of 
pupils entering the school on which to esti- 
mate his percentages of those eliminated in 
each succeeding grade. The statistics he 
uses start with the number enrolled in the first 
grade, but give no information about how 
many of these are new pupils entering school 
and how many are retained from the previous 
year as not passed. Nor is there any reason 
to expect that the enrollment in any succeed- 
ing grade will be equal to the number of en- 
tering pupils of the school .system. 

Although Prof. Thorndike does not state 
that he intends the percentages of elimination 
of pupils from school to be, as near as may 
bc^ percentages of those entering the school, 
the corrections and approximations he makes 
indicate that this is considered the proper 
basis from which to show the eliminations 
from school. 

In seeking this basis for his percentages, 
Professor Ihorndike has evidently failed to 
give full consideration to the fact that there 
is no "lock step" in American education. 
Children are not forced by overstrained, hot- 
house instruction to maintain the pace of the 
brighter half of the class, as is done, for in- 
stance, in Germany, with which schools Pro- * 
fessor Thorndike compares ours unfavorably 
in regard to what is called "grade mortality." 
Because of this retention of over-age pupils 
in each of the lower grades, there will gen- 
erally be found more pupils in any of the 
first four grades than enter the schools in 
any one year. This means that the percentage 
of elimination for any of these grades would 
show that more than lOO percent of the enter- 
ing number were in each, as the enrollment 
of each is larger than the number of enter- 
ing pupils of the school system. For instance, 
from the report of age retentions in Connecti- 
cut schools for 1903, it may be deduced that 
with 1,000 pupils entering the first grade of a 
school system at six years old on each suc- 
cessive year, there would be found an en- 
rollment of at least 1700 in the first grade, 
1600 in the second, 1400 in the third and iioo 
in the fourth, thus giving the percentages re- 
tained after elimination for these grades as 
170 percent, 160 percent, 140 percent, and no 
percent, respectively. 

Mr. Thorndike, however, does not so esti- 
mate it, but attempts to get the number enter- 
ing a school system by averaging and adjust- 
ing the enrollment for grades i, 2, and 3. 
With regard to estimating this basis from 
which to compute his percentages of elimina- 
tion, he says on pages 45 and 46, "The main 
difficulty is in inferring from the number in 
grades i, 2, and 3, the number beginning 
school in the course of a year. My correc- 
tion for this is arbitrary. I have simply made 
the estimate of the number of pupils begin- 
ning school for any city which seemed most 
Jikdy in view of the comparative sizes of the 



population of grades i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and of 
whatever other relevant information I pos- 
sessed concerning the city. For instance, in 

Baltimore 1 have, in view of other 

known facts about the city, taken the popula- 
tion of grade 2 as a measure of the number 
of pupils beginning school. In Denver, New 

Haven, St. Louis, 1 have judged 

that the average of the enrollment in grades 
I, 2, and 3 was a correct representative." 

Professor Thorndike's arbitrary assumption 
of the basal figures on which to estimate per- 
centages of elimination seems to the uniniti- 
ated in the science of statistics to be a com- 
plete acknowledgment of failure to get any- 
thing of value from his intricate study of 
school reports. The thing his study should 
ha¥e made known definitely, he is driven to 
arbitrarily assume, namely the number of pu- 
pils entering the school system. What his as- 
sumption means in the case of Baltimore 
schools will indicate the extent of this criti- 
cism of his work. The following figures are 
taken from his monograph. 

In his study of Baltimore schools. Profes- 
sor Thorndike uses the enrollments published 
by the Board of Education for the years 1898, 
1899, and 1902. For the year 1898 the figures 
for each grade are as follows: 

1st grade— 18,373. 

2d grade — 11,592. 

3d grade— 9434. 

4th grade— 8,272. 

5th grade— 6447. 

6th grade — ^4,022. 

7th grade— 2,471. 

8th grade— 1,640. 

His arbitrary assumption as stated above 
is that the number enrolled in the second 
grade (for this year 11,592)) is equal to the 
number entering school in that year. On this 
basis corrected for the average of years given, 
death rate, etc., he works out the following 
percentages, of pupils who remain in school 
for the successive grades from the fourth up: 

For the fourth grade— 71 per cent 

For the fifth grade — 53 per cent. 

For the sixth grade— 32 per cent. 

For the seventh grade — 22 per cent. 

Eighth grade — 14 per cent. 

The criticism of his use of the second year 
enrollment as the basis of these percentages 
rests on several facts. First, as outlined in 
this article, the attempt was made to show 
that in any of the first four grades, the en- 
rollment will probably be greater than the 
number of pupils entering school in any one 
year. Secondly, Professor Thorndike him- 
self gives in the last part of his monograph 
a table showing the distribution by age of pu- 
pils in the schools, which shows that it is im- 
possible that eleven thousand pupils should 
enter school every year in Baltimore. This 
table gives the following number of pupfls of 
each age in the Baltimore schools for i8g8: 

Number of Pupils 6 years old 611S 

Number of Pupils 7 years old 7325 

Number of Pupils 8 years old ^73' 

Number of Pupils 9 years old 
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tr of Pupils lo years old 7757 

ir of Pupils II years old 7099 

!r of Pupils 12 years old 6889 

T of Pupils 13 years old 5486 

tr of Pupils 14 years old 3876 

table >%uuid indicate that it is a phys- 
ipossibilty for more than about 8,000 
iildren to enter the schools every year, 
a number as the basis of estimating the 
ition of pupils from school based on 
ble, we find more than a hundred per- 
i the fourth grade of the schools (8,272 
d) instead ot 71^ as he gives it, and 
han ninety percent in the fifth grade, 
essor Thorndike's study has some value 
e of the striking fact which this inter- 
on of the tables of enrollment shows, 
r, that so many children are held back 

first and second primary grades. Ihc 
ty due to the three and four years they 
er age, for the kind of work given in 
j^ades, makes it difficult for the teacher 
ust the work to their Veal needs. Su- 
mdents must recognize this and organ- 
;cial classes for over.age pupils in the 
grades. G.A.B. 



N.E.A. AT CLEVELAND. 

ance proofs of the Cleveland program 
hand. The discussions are to be di- 
by the strongest men and women in 
[lool work. 

resses of welcome will be given on 
ly afternoon, June 29, and an address 
: educational progress of the year by 
Charles F. Thwing. 

Monday evening the discussion will 
on the Industrial Element in Education, 
ang the president's address there will 
address by Qoudesley S. H. Brereton, 
ndon, England, on **School Training 
nations," and a paper by Commissioner 
w S. Draper on the "Adaptation of the 
School to Industrial Ends." 
sday evening. President David Star 
1 gives an address on "Agassiz the 
IT,'* Dean Andrew F .West discusses 
Personal Touch in Teaching," and Su- 
mdent Wm. H. Maxwell follows with a 
on "Personal Power of the Teacher in 
School Work." These three men are 
rongest personalities in the profession 
and their addresses unfold the trinity 
nplete living, and doing, and influencing 
; which must characterize the true 
r. 

Wednesday afternoon three of the 
est women devoting themselves to hu- 
idvancement will talk to the teachers. 
Sarah Louise Arnold's subject is the 
icilement of Cross Purposes in the Ed- 
1 of Women." Jane Addams, of Hull 
, discusses the "School and the Immi- 
Child," and Principal Ella Flagg Young, 
school and the Practice of Ethics." 
ay morning is the last general session. 
Function of Education in a Democracy," 
topic to be given by Superintendent 
I G. Brumbaugh. Other papers are 



"Negro Education land the Nation," by 
Booker T. Washington, and *Thc Rein and 
Spur," by J. C. Willis, president of Louis- 
ville University. 

The departments have some very strong 
programs, also. The National Council of Ed- 
ucation meets on Monday morning, June 29. 
to discuss the preliminary reports of two im- 
portant committees. One is on the shortage 
of teachers and the other on provisions for 
exceptional children. On Tuesday morning, 
the conunittee on Moral Training reports, and 
there will be addresses by Commissioner Elmer 
Brown, and President James H. Baker. 

Wednesday morning, a memorial address 
on Dr. F. Louis Soldan will be given by Su- 
perintendent Ben Blewett, and Thursday 
morning the Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion for Rural Schools will report. 

The Department of Kindergarten Educa- 
tion will hold two sessions, one Tuesday 
morning, and one Wednesday morning, and 
pn Thursday morning will meet with the Na- 
tional Society for Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion for the discussion of "The Kindergarten 
and its Relation to Elementary Education." 

The Department of Elementary Education 
will begin its discussion Tuesday afternoon 
•with a paper on "The Physiology and Psy- 
chology of Education," by Geo. P. Brown, to 
be discussed by Pres. John W. Cook, and 
Prin. Ella Flagg Young. Superintendent 
James H. Van Sickle will follow with a dis- 
cussion of the attention which should be 
given to the technique of Reading, Arithmetic 
and Writing, in which Supt. W. C Martin- 
dale, Prof. P. Monroe Harbold, and Supt 
James E. Bryan will take part. 

Wednesday morning this department meets 
with those of the Kindergarten and of Art. 
On Thursday evening Supt. R. R. Reeder will 
discuss "Moral Training an Essential Factor 
in Elementary School Work," followed by 
State Superintendent F.' A. Cotton; and 
"Mathematics in the Elementary Grades" will 
be discussed by Prof. Robert J. Aley, John G. 
Thompson, and Mrs. Josephine W. Heermans. 

The Department of Secondary Education 
has a strong program of timely subjects ar- 
ranged by its president. Principal G. B. Mor- 
rison. On Thursday afternoon the valuable 
round table conferences on Mathematics, For- 
eign Languages, English, and Science, will be 
held; each under an able leader. 

The Department of Normal Schools will 
meet Wednesday morning and Thursday even- 
ing. A. O. Thomas, President of the Kearney, 
Nebraska, Normal is president. Subjects for 
discussion are: "The Status of the Normal 
School;" "Industrial Arts in Normal Schools," 
by H. H. Seerley; and "An Ideal Course," by 
E. Oram Lyte. At the Thursday evening 
meeting. President J. A. Keith will talk on 
the "Relation of Heads of Departments in the 
Normal to the Practice School," and Presi- 
dent L. H. Jones discusses the "Relative Val- 
ues of Observation and Practice Teaching." 

The Manual Training Department will at- 
tempt a thorough discussion of "The Place 
of Industries in Education." This depart- 
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ment meets on Tuesday, both in the morning 
and afternoon for the discussion of this 
topic, and on Thursday evening the attempt 
will be made to work out a program of In- 
dustrial Education. 

G. Stanley Hall will take part in the discus- 
sions of the Music Department, taking up the 
subject of the "Psychology of Music and the 
Light It Throws upon Musical Education." 

Other Departments that have programs of 
general interest are the Child Study, in which 
George E. Johnson, and Jane Addams discuss 
the value of the playground; The Library 
Department has William A. Brett, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, President David 
Felmley, and James H. Canfield on its pro- 
gram ; the new Department of Rural and Ag- 
ricultural Education will discuss School and 
Home Gardens; and the National Organiza- 
tions of Women holds a separate session on 
Thursday morning devoted to Suggestions 
for Effective Co-operation, to Laws Regard- 
ing Child Welfare, and to Woman's Work in 
the Socialization of the Schools. 

The week's work will close with a Play 
Ground Festival, to be held on Friday after- 
noon in Rockefeller Park. This is an ath- 
letic entertainment by primary and grammar 
grade childiren. 

DR. F. LOUIS SOLDAN. 

(A tribute bv Miss Margaret Glen. Read 
at a meeting of the Yeatman High School in 
honor of Superintendent Soldan's memory.) 

It needs no word of mine to attest to the 
worth and work of F. Louis Soldan. His life 
speaks for itself and his life was his work. 

He was a great man, trained in thought, 
large brained, clear-visioned. Those who have 
known him long, saw in the man of today 
the fulfillment of the promise of his young 
manhood. His development and progress 
have been marked and steady. 

It was as a co-worker that I feel I knew 
him best, yet the picture that persistently pre- 
sents itself to my mind is one of a long-ago 
day when he was standing in my doorway; 
a gentleman of fine presence, faultlessly neat 
in his attire, watching with discerning eye the 
movements of the children. I was a stranger 
in the city and did not know him, but there 
could be no mistake as to what he was. His 
attitude, his glance, everj^hing bespoke the 
master. He withdrew with a nod and smile 
of kindly approval which gave m« a feeling 
of kindliness for the man which the years 
have not removed. 

His teachers and those most intimately con- 
nected with him speedily became impressed 
with the accuracy and rapidity of his grasp 
of situation and of the promptness and deci- 
sion of his action. He was commander-in- 
chief in all that the word implies as regards 
resourcefulness in planning, success in organ 
izing, and thoroughness in executing. 

Another marked characteristic was his 

power of judging ability. He understood per- 

/ect/jr the distribution of responsibility. When 

/je cBme saying, "T want you to help me in 



this," the feeling at once aroused was that the 
task could be done and done acceptably. The 
measure of confidence implied by the request 
inspired one with the desire to fulfill his ex- 
pectations. It was this wise division of labor 
that enabled the man to accomplish so skill- 
fully the immense amount of work that he 
did. 

With us, his teachers, he was ever helpful, 
tolerant, tactful. His visits to the class-room, 
made in the spirit of kindly interest and sym- 
pathy, produced no feeling of restraint, so 
deadening in its effect upon the work, but 
were rather a source of satisfaction and gaun 
to teacher and pupil alike. 

He was a born teacher. He took the keen- 
est personal interest in whatever he taught 
and showed its relation to the life and thought 
of the time. In the indifferent, he awakened 
interest; in the apt and willing, enthusiasm, 
his touches of humor gave a human interest 
to his class work. Indeed, it was the man's 
personality as much as his instruction which 
won the love and loyalty of his pupils. He 
expected them to work and work hard, but 
when the task was severe they were sure of 
his sympathy, and when it was well done of 
his appreciation. He made them feel that the 
effort was worth while. 

His devotion to school work, however, did 
not lessen his interest in men, and in affairs. 
He was a great student and was thoroughly 
posted on all questions of the day, both in 
our own country and abroad. He was a ready 
and forceful speaker on any subject, interest- 
ing to a broad-minded student. His achieve- 
ments were great; his influence far-reaching; 
and great was his service to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

In the management of the school affairs of 
our city he was wisely conservative and intel- 
ligently progressive. He has left a system 
of schools of which the city, the state and the 
nation may well be proud. Our loss is great, 
but our heritage, rich. 



SUPERINTENDENT COOLEY ON 

LEAVE OF ABSENCK 
For rest and recuperation Superintendent 
E. G. Cooley, of Chicago, has gone to Europe 
for three months' travel. He may not return 
in time for the N.E.A. at Cleveland. Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer is taking his place in making 
the final arrangements for the N.E.A. pro- 
gram, making the third successive program 
that Dr. Schaeffer has organized. 

COUNTRY TEACHERS' ASSOaATION* 
OF ILLINOIS. 

One of the most energetic movements 
among teachers is this organization of a 
Country Teachers' Association. Its first meet- 
ing is to be held July 22 and 23, at Macomb, 
Illinois. Mabel Carney, the efficient teacher of 
the country school used for observation work 
by the Macomb Normal, is the president, and 
Alma Bertholf, of Rushville, is secretary. 

The program includes discussions of such 
topics as, "Co>3iTv\r5 Teachers and County Su-. 
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sndents," by State Superintendent F. G. 

""Education for Service and Mastery/' 
e State Superintendent of Louisiana, 

B. Aswell; "Along Country Roads in 
lucational Way/' by County Superin- 
it O. J. Kern ; "The Training of Coun- 
sachers/' by Principal G. F. Snyder, of 
luk County Normal School, Wisconsin, 
y F. G. Bouser, of Macomb Normal, 
.. W. Wood, State Country School In- 
r of Wisconsin; Consolidation of 
ry Schools comes in for discusion, also, 
:tion in agriculture. President E. Ben- 
Andrews will address the Association 
ursday, July 23. 

most interesting feature of the meeting 
>c the Country School Exhibit, which 
idude photographs of buildings and 
lent, heating, furniture, libraries, school 
is, etc. Reports of clubs for study on 
'life, patrons' meetings, etc ; and an 
t of work done in country schools, of 
s, etc. 



AKESPEARE AT THE N.E.A. 

Ben Greet Players, who give "Shakes- 
\ plays as Shakespeare wrote them," will 
t' a series of performances during the 
of the convention of the National Edu- 

Association in Cleveland, June 29 to 

se presentations of "As You Like It," 
idsummer Night's Dream/' "The Tem- 
and others will have a special charm in 
given in the open air on the college 
s of Western Reserve University. The 
rreet Players have appeared at most of 
iding American and Canadian Colleges 
t Oxford, Cambridge, and other places 
inland. They have played also for many 
associations throughout Canada and the 
I States and have everywhere renewed 
iasm in the spirit and letter of the great 
ind dramatist. Acted and staged in 
ethan manner gives a quaint flavor that 
o the charm of the presentation out un- 
y and trees. 



LTHERN ILLINOIS PRINCIPALS 

MEET MAY 15 AND 16. 
Superintendents' and Principals* Asso- 
of Northern Illinois will hold its third 
meeting at DeKalb, on Friday and 
ay» May 15 and 16. 
program will consist of a discussion 
report of the committee of seven as 
fore, with the addition of certain other 
ms raised by the discussions of former 
gs. 'llic Friday afternoon program will 
follows : 

"The Place and Function of Knowledge 
System of Education by Adjustment." 
sed by Dr. D. P. McMillan, Head of 
lild-Study Department of the Chicago 
s, and Prin. D. A. Tear, Principal of 
ladstone School, Chicago. 

"The Spiritual Nature of Man in a 

1 of Education by Adjustment." Dis- 

by Supt. A. V. Greenman, of W«st 



Aurora, and Dr. John W. Cook, of the De- 
, Kalb Normal School. 

The committee feels that these questions 
are real problems in the minds of many, and 
that they are entitled to serious discussion 
by our most competent men. 

The report of the committee of seven will 
consist of Outlined Courses of Study for the 
intermediate period of school life in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in the Sec- 
ond Year Book. 

These meetings have proven very profitable 
to those who have attended them in the past 
It is hoped that a greater number of the Su- 
perintendents and Principals of Northern 
Illinois will be in attendance this year than 
before. The Association is doing a unkiue 
work and each one should avail himself of the 
opportunity to help and be a part of that 
work. 

The Third Year Book will be distributed 
about May i. 



PEACE DAY. 
The American Peace Society with head- 
quartet.^ at 31 Beacon street, Boston, has 
named Monday, May 18, the anniversary of 
the opening of the first Hasrue conference, as 
Peace Day, on which date it asks the public 
schools of the nation to present special exer- 
cises suited to the occasion. To assist in the 
work, the association has prepared sample 
programs which may be procured upon appli- 
cation. It recommends that not to exceed one 
hour be set apart for these exercises. Such 
observances aflFord opportunity to bring be- 
fore the young, the newer ideals of the rela- 
tions of races and nations. 



DENVER WANTS THE N.E.A. IN 1909. 
In addition to being a most delightful place 
to hold a large summer meeting, Denver seems 
to be the logical place for the next meeting 
of the N.E.A. after Qeveland. A new audi- 
torium with adequate seating capacity, and 
many excellent hotels and accommodations 
to care for 30,000 or 40,000 people assure com- 
fort. The magnificent scenery and climate 
add many attractions. Denver wants the As- 
sociation. 



SUMMER SESSION. 

The University of Illinois announces for 
its Summer Session, which will open June 15 
and close August 14, an increased faculty and 
an enlarged curriculum. 

The Faculty is almost entirely selected from 
the regular instructional staff of the Univer- 
sity, rein forced by a number of scholars and 
specialists from other institutions. 

The Instruction is of the same quality as 
in the winter session. In addition a full 
course of public lectures is provided, offering 
a wide range of instruction of a more popu- 
lar and general nature. 

The Nature of the Work is arranged to 
serve two purposes: (i) to meet as fully as 
possible the demands of teachers who desire 
special work that will fit them lot ^dx-wssfc- 
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versity students to do, in the summer, work 
towards graduation. 

Credit is given in the courses on the baaift 
that the summer session is one-half of one 
semester. The summer session catalog, giv- 
ing full details of the curriculum, together 
with the details of admission, of the granting 
of scholarships, and of all other matters in 
connection with the Session will be sent free 
on request 

Thomas Arkle Clark, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EF- 
FICIENCY, by David S. Snedden and Wil- 
liam H. Allen, prepared for the New York 
Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 183 pages, cloth. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 
This is a book full of suggestions and in- 
formation for every school superintendent and 
officer of school boards. There is a vast 
amount of information about the work and 
the needs of the schools, which never gets 
beyond a notebook or untabulated report 
blank, because we have no adequate concep- 
tion of the value and real need of tabulated 
facts brought together in such relations as 
to show results, and cost, and future needs. 

'Ihis book contains a great many forms for 
reports and information of different kinds, 
and suggests manv improvements that will 
bring records into better relation so that they 
will have more meaning. The ten most sug- 
gestive pages are those from 118 to 128. On 
these pages lists of questions are given as to 
Plant, Receipts and Expenditures, the chil- 
dren, the enrollment and attendance, etc., each 
set of questions classified as to those gener- 
ally answered in school reports; those sel- 
dom answered; and those never answered. 
An examination of the "seldom" and the 
"never" answered questions will show how 
vital many of them are to a knowledge of the 
schools necessary to direct improvement 



TANNER'S HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
By J. H. Tanner, Ph.D., Professor of Math- 
ematics in Cornell University. Half leather, 
8vo, 352 pages. Price, $1.00. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicaga 

In the preparation of this book the author 
has received the co-operation oi a number of 
high schol teachers throughout the country, 
and as a result has produced a work which is 
adapted to actual conditions existing in sec- 
ondary schools. It meets every real need en- 
countered in the teaching of elementary alge- 
bra, and embodies features and methods of 
presentation which agree with the views of 
good teachers. It makes the transition from 
arithmetic to algebra as easy and natural as 
possible, and arouses the pupil's interest by 
tktnrmg hhn early some of the advantages of 



algebra over arithmetic The several topics 
are presented in the order of their simpLcity, 
giving definitions only where they are needed, 
and insuring ciearness of comprehension by 
an abundance of concrete illustrations and in- 
ductive questions. The book provides a large, 
well-chosen, and carefully graded set of exer- 
cises, the solution of which will help not only 
to fix in the pupil's mind the principles in- 
volved, but also further to unfold those prin- 
ciples. The author omits non-essentials, and 
yet fully meets the entrance requirements in 
elementary algebra of any college or univer- 
sity in this country. 

THE BAILEY-MANLyHsPELLING BOOK, 
by Eliza R. Bailey, teacher of elementary 
English in Boston, and John M. Manly, 
head of Department of English, University 
of Chicago. 154 pages, cloth. Price, 30 
cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

This most interesting book is evidently the 
work of an observing teacher. It must have 
grown out of daily experience in the work of 
helping children to tix word forms. The 
authors have had the courage to abandon the 
stereotyped methods entirely and to fit the 
book to the needs of children as tl^ey have 
had to meet them in school work. 

The work for the first three years is con- 
fined almost entirely to ear words, thus con- 
centrating on a mastery of the written form 
for the spoken vocabulary. Once this is mas- 
tered the new words from the reading vocab- 
ulary are introduced rapidly. The arrange- 
ment is new, as the words are always ar— 
ranged to read across the page, and sentences 
and selected passages are printed under ead^^^ 
line. Lists for review are frequent. It is a ^— - 
mistake probably to put the lessons for all th^^^ 
eight grades in one book. 

FOOTE AND SKINNER'S EXPLORER^^- 
AND FOUNDERS OF AMERICA. B>i^— " 

Anna Elizabeth Foote, Department of His 

tory. Training School for Teachers, Ja- " 

maica, N. Y., and Avery Warner Skinner j^— 
Superinteydent of Schools, Oneida, N. Y — 
Qoth, i2mo, 310 pages, with illustrations -> 
Price 60 cents. American Book Compansr.^' 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This is one of the well-known -and popula^^ 
series of Eclectic Readings, and is intendecS 
for use in the fourth ahd fifth years. It give^ 
attractive biographical sketches of thirty-fou«' 
prominent characters in the history of Amcr— 
ica, from the day^ of the earliest adventurer^ 
down to the Revolutionary War. Each char- 
acter portrayed is a representative type of a 
period of activity or a phase of our country. 
Each sketch gives details that are sure to in- 
terest children, while the book as a whole 
presents all the most important events of our 
early history. The material has been put in 
the form of short sentences, expressed in easj 
colloquial style; and each sketch is followed 
by suggestive topics for oral or written com- 
position. Many maps and pictures illustrate 
the narrative!. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY. 



"Millions for war but 
Hation not one cent for the 

Education, promotion of educa- 
tion'* is the verdict of 
igress in its appropriations for the 
enses of the government for the 
r ending June 30, 1909. One 
isand dollars was added to the 
timissioner's salary and an addi- 
al $250 for books and periodicals 
the library of the Bureau of Edu- 
on. What wonder that the London 
les once said that the American 
emment is "cheap and nasty." 
'he Secretary of the Interior 
ngly requested that $40, 000 should 
tppropriated for the investigation 
:he Bureau of Education of certain 
:ational problems that are awaiting 
tion and can only be solved by the 
•loyment of experts. The beggarly 
ry of the Commissioner was raised 
14,500 per annum, which is still 
jarly. The Superintendent of 
ools in our largest cities receives an 
Lial salary of $10,000. 
housands of dollars have been 
It by the House of Representatives 
ivestigating the cause of the recent 
aordinary rise in printing paper, 
that was a financial proposition, 
ions for investigating an industry 
not one cent for the investigation 
lie education of the nation toward a 
e capable and honest social order. 



All declare that "we must educate or 
perish by our* own prosperity" but no 
one believes it with a conviction deep 
enough to insist upon entering upon it. 

A people c^n be purged of sin only 
by the people themselves. The public 
is awake to the old time vulgar sins of 
bloody murder, robbery on the high- 
way, the picking of pockets in a crowd, 
the forging of a check, the administer- 
ing of deadly poison to an unsuspect- 
ing victim, the blackmailer, the Jack- 
the-Ripper, and the like. But they are 
not awake to the fact that the adultera- 
tor of food is a murderer, or the giver 
of a rake-off is a robber, or the seller 
of quack medicine or of impure water 
is an assassin, that the tax-dodger is a 
thief, the ballot-box stuffer is a forger, 
or that a railroad that kills or maims 
one employee in twenty-six, or a rotten 
tenement-house corporation that buys 
immunity for the violation of the or- 
ders of the health department, are in- 
finitely worse than bandits. 

The modern villian is decorous, is a 
pillar in the church, is a "good fellow." 
But he lights the fuse that fires the 
bomb that reduces hundreds and thous- 
ands to poverty and ruin in an hour. 
The bomb is too far from the "good 
fellow" who fires it for the ignorant 
multitude to see the connection. 

These smooth-faced, smiling, sym- 
pathetic highwaymen are a grade of 
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sinners that the dull-eyed populace 
have not yet learned to know. They 
have their imitators in every commun- 
ity. The complexity of our social sys- 
tem makes it easy for them to hide in 
the brightest day and in the most pub- 
lic thoroughfare. They are often the 
observed of all observers. 

There is no hope of succor except 
from education. There are signs that 
this conviction is taking root in the 
consciousness of the masses. But such 
consciousness witjiout a corresponding 
education of heart and hand and head 
would work bloody ruin to our social 
order. 

The burning question in this nation 
— as yet in a smouldering state — is, 
"What shall be the' character of the 
education ?" 

"The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is : — 

*"Our social organization has devel- 
oped to a state where the old righteous- 
ness is not enough. We need an an- 
nual supplement to the Decalogue. * * 
Blind impulsive reactions are no 
longer to be trusted. Social defense is 
coming to be a matter for the expert. 
The rearing of dikes against faithless- 
ness and fraud calls for intelligent so- 
cial engineering.'* 

*StD aid Society. By Edward A. Rottf p. 41. 



Education in Illinois 
State Politics has a special interest 
and Education in the candidates for 

Governor to be chosen 
at the coming primary election. Two 
candidates are before the electors of 
the Republican party; Richard Yates, 
the former governor, and Charles 
Deneen the present incimibent. There 



is no commonwealth in the union that 
is more securely saddled and bridled 
and harder driven by a coterie of 
greedy politicians than is Illinois. Her 
history shows that this has ever been 
so, with occasional slight relief. 

We are in danger of a return to the 
administration of Richard Yates. This 
gentleman was made governor by 
the former republican machine 
chiefly because he was the son of 
his father. He immediately set 
* to work to prove his personal fit- 
ness for the office by setting up a 
machine of his own. He set to work 
at once to make the institutions he con- 
trolled subservient to his machine in- 
terests. The charitable institutions 
generally bowed the knee, and so far 
as it was safe to prostitute the educa- 
tional institutions he did it. But edu- 
cation has a pretty stiff backbone in 
this state, whoever is governor. It de- 
clines to be interfered with. But it 
can be greatly hampered by the gov- 
ernor's demands that trustees send in 
their resignations when they refuse to 
obey orders. By this procedure the 
Macomb Normal School was much re- 
tarded in attaining efficiency. He 
could not do more without wrecking- 
his machine. 

But Mr. Yates has proved himself 
an expert in political mechanics. At 
the succeeding nominating convention 
he controlled enough votes to nominate 
either one of the other two candidates. 
These votes were given to Mr. Deneen 
on certain conditions. These condi- 
tions greatly handicapped Deneen dur- 
ing th% early years of his administra- 
tion. Yates wanted to be United 
States Senator in place of Mr. Cullom. 
Deneen's lack of enthusiasm in helping 
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him to his plum was part of the burden 
which broke the back of the aUiance of 
the two men. 

Mr. Deneen was a politician edu- 
cated in the school of Billy Lorimer by 
Billy himself. But the governor has 
the instincts of a statesman, and these 
have been growing strong while his 
subserviency to party bosses has been 
growing weak. His source of weak- 
ness has been his ante-election prom- 
ises, not all of which was it possible for 
him to make good. 

He broke with the Lorimer crowd 
and has been determined that the legis- 
lature should give the people a primary 
election law which should take the con- 
trol of the nomination of candidates 
out of the hands of the party politi- 
cians who were ever placing their own 
private advantage over the promise 
made in the campaign that something 
should be done for the people that 
should free them from slavery to these 
politicians. Mr. Deneen has other 
public interests in mind that the people 
desire to have consummated. Educa- 
tion is interested especially in a codi- 
fication of the School Law which shall 
put Illinois in the lead in its educa- 
tional sjfstem. A committee has been 
appointed by the governor to report 
upon the matter. It was the govern- 
or's suggestion that this work should 
be undertaken. 

Judging the future by the past, it 
follows, as the night the day, that if 
Mr. Yates becomes governor any leg- 
islation that shall advance education 
will be pigeon-holed for the next four 
years. 

The. Lorimer crowd have now re- 
turned again to Yates whom they ac- 
cused of all manner of political and ad- 



ministrative uncleanness four years 
ago. Why this return? Because he 
has now promised to be good and obey 
orders. 

A, group of the present general as- 
sembly have joined hands with the 
Lorimer crowd to get even with De- 
neen for his disobedience to orders. A 
committee of the lower house has been 
investigating the state charitable insti- 
tutions and it has filled the ears of the 
people with press reports such as it 
suited the committee's interest to have 
made. 

What the educational and charitable 
institutions need is legislation that shall 
free their management entirely from 
partisan politics and partisan control. 
These institutions have never been 
managed solely in the interest of the 
people who pay the bills, and of the in- 
mates for whom they are supported. 
So long as they are subject to partisan 
control, they will be administered by 
politicians and for the payment of po- 
litical debts. 

Our state affairs are in a chaotic 
condition. To entrust their manage- 
ment to Richard Yates for another 
four years would be to make chaos 
more chaotic. 

It seems pretty clear ^hat if Richard 
Yates shall be nominated by the repub- 
licans, a democrat will be called upon 
to try his hand at piloting our ship of 
state during the next four years. The 
disg^isting horse play of the present 
house of representatives during its 
long and expensive session is a strong 
suggestion to the electors of the state 
that the party at present in control 
would better take a four years' vaca- 
tion. 
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THE NEW SOCIAL GOSPEL. 

GEORGE P. BROWN. 



It has been thousands of years since 
a new fundamental idea became active 
in the world which eventually revolu- 
tionized human society. This notion 
was the distinction between sin and 
crime. Sin, the violation of the law of 
God; Crime, the violation of the law 
of man. There are different ways of 
formulating this idea but the real 
meaning is the same in all. 

This distinction made possible the 
institutional state and the institutional 
church. To sin against God was trea- 
son of the deepest dye. The Decalogue 
formulated the laws of God. The sin- 
ners were sinners, and the righteous 
were righteous, because of their per- 
sonal vices or personal virtues, and 
these vices and virtues were clearly de- 
fined and easily recognized. Down 
through the ages the practice of these 
concrete vices on the one hand and vir- 
tues on the other, made people bad or 
good. Good society felt an abhorrence 
of the society of the vicious. 

We are now at another parting of 
the ways. The orthodox categories 
are no longer authority, but they are 
valued as forms. He who is faithful 
to the forms may be the worst of sin- 
ners against the substance, and yet go 
unwhipped of justice. Indeed he may 
be and often is*a leader in state and 
church. He must not commit murder 
with a bludgeon, or break into your 
home and steal or rob in person. 
These are vulgar forms that drive the 
offender, no matter how high his sta- 
tion, from the society of the respecta- 



ble. He must consort with like vulgar 
offenders against the criminal code. 
But he may murder children by labor 
in the factroies of a corporation of 
which he is a part; or he may steal 
from his competitors by rebates; or he 
may murder or maim every year one in 
every twenty-six of the employees of 
the railroad his corporation owns, in 
order that the dividends may not be 
impaired, or he may sell gold-bricks on 
exchange in the form of inflated Amal- 
gamated Copper mining stock, through 
some agent; or he may drown 
hundreds of children in a worn 
out tub of an excursion boat be- 
longing to his corporation which 
has bought indemnity of the in- 
spectors ; he may commit any or all of 
these crimes against the Decalogue but 
because they are not "so nominated in 
the bond," and because the offender 
visits the widow and the fatherless in 
their affliction, or endows a university^ 
or builds an orphan asylum, he is a 
model citizen and the idol of- the best 
society.. 

Thi^ is not because society would 
not whip him with scorpions if he 
were seen to drown and murder in per- 
son these children, or steal from the 
till of his competitor, or kill or maim 
with his own hand one in twenty-sLx 
of the employees of his railroad every 
year. No, it is because it is a new 
form of the old crime which they have 
not yet come to recognise in its mod- 
ern guise, and which has long passed 
under the name of business. 
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Must this thing go on ? No ! How 
can it be stopped? By turning on the 
light. 

Attention is being called by writers 
on sociology to the difference between 
a man's acts which harm himself and 
those which harm others; between his 
personal vices and his social sins. His 
personal vices may and often do harm 
the narrow circle of family relations, 
but his sins against society may carry 
ruin to thousands. These sins have 
decorous names and the sinner may 
not be conscious of nor desire to inflict 
injury upon others. He is only min- 
istering to his greed for power or for 
wealth. He demands a rebate from 
the railroad because of the large busi- 
ness he commands, and thereby he 
ruins his competitors who do not re- 
ceive these rebates? The busines world 
is honey-combed with such injustice 
^nd such crimes. The results are 
A?vholesale murder and robbery of inno- 



cent victims with no punishment of the 
criminals. What is the remedy? 

It is two- fold: First, the directors 
of every corporation must be held per- 
sonally responsible for the sins of the 
corporation, and suffer the penalty im- 
posed by the law upon individual crim- 
inals who "murder'* and "steal." Their 
sins must be made abhorrent to the 
public mind by such public recognition 
of their heinous character. The word 
"rebate'' and the phrase "sneak-thief" 
must both carry the same meaning. 

Second, public education from kin- 
dergarten to post-graduate university 
study must set to work in earnest to 
make the modern Decalogue of old fa- 
mailiar sins under new names equally 
abhorred as when they stalk our streets 
labeled with the names of the centu- 
ries-old criminal code. They are the 
same old sins against God and man 
concealed under the new toggery they 
wear. 



THE TEST OF EFFICIENCY IN SUPERVISION. 

W. C. BAGLEY, STATE UNIVERSITY, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 



[An Address delivered at the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting of the New 
"York Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, Novem- 
\yer 7, 1907.] 

I know of no way in which I can 
l>etter introduce my subject than to 
describe very briefly the work of the 
superintendent who first furnished me 
ivith an example of a definite and ef- 
fective method of supervision. This 
man was a "long range" superintend- 
ent. It was impossible for him to visit 
his schools very frequently, and so he 
did the next best thing: He had the 
schools brought to him. When I first 



saw him, he was poriqg over a pile of 
papers that had just come in from one 
of his schools. I soon discovered that 
these papers were arranged in sets, 
each set being made up of samples 
taken each week from the work of the 
pupils in the schools under his super- 
vision. The papers of each pupil were 
arranged in chronological order, and, 
by looking through the set, he could 
note the growth that the pupil in ques- 
tion had made since the beginning of 
the term. Upon these papers, the su- 
perintendent recorded his judgment of 
the amount of improvement shown 
both in form and in content. 
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I was parti9ularly impressed by the 
character of his criticisms. There was 
nothing vague or intangible about 
them. Every annotation was clear and 
definite. If penmanship happened to 
be the point at issue, he would note 
that the lines were too close together; 
that the letters did not have sufficient 
individuality; that the spaces between 
the words were not sufficiently wide; 
that indentation was inadequate; that 
the writing was cramped, showing that 
the pen had not been held properly; 
that the margin needed correction. If 
the papers were defective from the 
standpoint of language, the criticisms 
were equally clear and definite. One 
pupil had misspelled the same word in 
three successive papers. "Be sure that 
this word appears in the next spelling 
list," was the comment of the superin- 
tendent. Another pupil habitually 
used a bit of false syntax : "Place that 
upon the list of errors to be taken up 
and corrected." Still others were un- 
certain about paragraphing: "Devote 
a language lesson to the paragraph be- 
fore the next written erercise." On the 
covers of each bundle of class papers 
he wrote directions and suggestions of 
a more general nature; for example: 
"Improvement is not sufficiently 
marked; try for better results next 
time ;" or, "I note that the pupils draw 
rather than write; look out for free 
movement." Occasionally, too, there 
were words of well-merited praise : "I 
like the way in which your pupils have 
responded to their drill. This is good. 
Keep it up." And not infrequently 
suggestions were made as to content: 
"Tell this story in greater detail next 
time, and have it reproduced again;" 
or, "The form of these papers is good, 



but the nature study is poor ; don't sac- 
rifice thought to form." 

In similar fashion, the other written 
work was gone over and annotated. 
Every pupil in this system of schools 
had a sample of his written work ex- 
amined each week by the superintend- 
ent. Every teacher knew just what 
her chief demanded in the way of re- 
sults, and did her best to gain the re- 
sults demanded. I am not taking the 
position that the results that were de- 
manded represented the highest ideals 
of what the elementary school should 
accomplish. Good penmanship and 
good spelling and good language, in 
the light of contemporary educational 
thought, seem to be something like 
happiness — you get them in larger 
measure the less you think about get- 
ting them. But this possible objection 
aside, the superintendent in question 
had developed a system which kept 
him in very close touch with the work 
that was being done in widely sepa- 
rated schools. He told me further 
that, on the infrequent occasions whtn 
he could visit his classrooms, he gave 
most of his time and attention to the 
matters that could not be supervised at 
"long range." He found out how the 
pupils were improving in their reading, 
and especially in oral expression, — in 
its syntax, its freedom from errors of 
construction, its clearness and fluency. 
He listed the common errors, directing 
his teachers to take them up in a syste- 
matic manner and eradicate them, — 
and he did not fail to note at his next 
visit how much progress had been 
made. He noted the condition of the 
blackboard work, and kept a list of the 
improvements that he suggested. He 
tested for rapidity in arithmetical pro- 
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cesses, for the papers sent to his office 
gave him only an index of accuracy. ' 
He noted habits of personal cleanli- 
ness that were being developed or neg- 
lected. In fact, he had a long list of 
specific standards that he kept continu- 
ally in mind, the progress toward 
which he constantly watched. And 
last, but by no means least, he carried 
with him wherever he went an atmo- 
sphere of breezy good nature and 
cheerfulness, — for he had mastered the 
first principle in the art of both super- 
vision and teaching; he had learned 
that the best way to promote growth in 
either pupils or teachers is neither to 
let them do as they please nor to force 
them to do as you please, but to get 
them to please to do what you please 
to have them do. 

I instance this superintendent as one 
type of efficiency in supervision. He 
was efficient, not because he had a sys; 
tem which scrutinized every least de- 
tail of his pupils' growth, but because 
that scrutiny really insured growth. 
He obtained the results that he de- 
sired, and he obtained uniformly good 
results from a large number of young, 
untrained teachers. We have all heard 
of the superintendent who boasted that 
he could tell by looking at his watch 
just what any pupil in any classroom 
was doing at just that moment. Surely 
here system was not lacking. But the 
boast did not strike the vital point. It 
is not what the pupil is doing that is 
fundamentally important, but what he 
is gaining from his activity or inac- 
tivity, — what he is gaining in the way 
of habits, in the way of knowledge, in 
the way of standards and ideals and 
prejudices, all of which are to govern 
his future conduct. My first superin- 



tendent had the qualities of balance 
and perspective that enabled him to 
see both the woods and the trees. 
And let me add that he taught regu- 
larly in his own central high school, 
and that all of his supervision was ac- 
complished after school hours and on 
Saturdays. 

But my chief reason for choosing his 
work as a type is that it represents a 
successful effort to supervise that part 
of school work which is most difficult 
and irksome to supervise, — namely the 
formation of habits. Whatever one 
may think of his ideals of education, 
it still remains true that habit-building 
is the most important duty of the ele- 
mentary school, and that the efficiency 
of habit-building can be tested in no 
other way than by the means that he 
employed, — friamely the careful com- 
*parison of results at successive stages 
of the process. 

The essence of a true habit is its 
purely automatic character. Reaction 
must follow upon stimulus instantan- 
eously, — without thought, reflection, 
or judgment. We have not taught 
spelling efficiently until spelling is au- 
tomatic, — until the correct form flows 
from the pen without the intervention 
of mind. The real test of the pupil's 
training in spelling is his ability to 
spell the word correctly when he is 
thinking, not about spelling, but about 
the content of the sentence that he is 
writing. Consequently the test of effi- 
ciency in spelling is not an examination 
in spelling — although this may be val- 
uable as a means to an end — ^but rather 
the infrequency with which misspelled 
words appear in the composition work 
and letter-writing and other written 
work of the pupil. Similarly in Ian- 
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guage and grammar, it is not sufficient 
to instruct in rules of syntax. This is 
but the initial process. Grammatical 
rules function effectively only when 
they function automatically. As long 
as one must think and judge and re- 
flect upon the form of one's expres- 
sion, the expression is necessarily awk- 
ward and inadequate. The same rule 
holds in respect of the fundamental 
processes of arithmetic. It holds in 
penmanship, in articulation and enun- 
ciation, in word-recognition, in moral 
conduct and good manners — in fact, 
in all of the basic work for which the ' 
elementary school must stand sponsor. 
And one source of danger in the 
newer methods of education lies in the 
tendency to overlook the importance 
of carrying habit-building processes 
through to a successful issue. The 
reaction agminst drill, against formal* 
work of all sorts, is a healthful reac- 
tion in many ways. It bids fair to 
break up the mechanical lockstep of 
the elementary grades, and to intro- 
duce some welcome life, and vigor, 
and wholesomeness. But it will sadly 
defeat its own purpose if it disparages 
the necessity of habit-building as the 
basic activity of early education. 
A Neiv Conception of Formal Work. 
What we need, now that we have 
got away from the lock-step, now that 
we are happily emancipated from the 
meaningless thralldom of mechanical 
repetition and the worship of drill for 
its own sake, — what we need now is 
not less drill, but better drill. And 
this, it seems to me, will be the net re- 
sult of the recent reforms in element- 
ary education. In our first enthusi- 
asm, we threw away the spelling-book, 
poked hm at the multiplication tables, 



decried basal reading, and relieved 
ourselves' of much wit and sarcasm at 
the expense of formal grammar. But 
now we are swinging back to the for- 
mal work, but with a new conception 
of its nature and a more adequate rec- 
ognition of its purpose. And in the 
wake of this newer conception, we are 
learning that its drudgery can be light- 
ened and its efficiency heightened by 
the introduction of a richer content 
that shall provide a greater variety in 
the repetitions, insure an adequate mo- 
tive for effort, and relieve the dead 
monotony that rendered the older 
methods so futile. I look forward to 
the time when to be an efficient drill- 
master in this newer sense of the term 
will be to have reached one of the pin- 
nacles of professional skill. 

But there is another side of teaching 
that must be supervised. Although 
habit is responsible for nine-tenths of 
conduct, the remaining tenth must not 
be neglected. In situations where 
habit is not adequate to adjustment, 
judgment and reflection must come to 
the rescue — or should come to the res- 
cue. This means that, instead of act- 
ing without thought, as in the case of 
habit, one analyzes the situation and 
tries to solve it by the application of 
some fact or principle that has been 
gained either from one's own experi- 
ence or from the experience of others. 
This is the field in which knowledge 
comes to its own; and a very import- 
ant task of education is to fix in the 
pupils' minds a number of facts and 
principles that will be available for ap- 
plication to the situations of later life.^ 

How, then, is the efficiency of in- 
struction (as iistinguished from train- 
ing or habit-building) to be tested? 
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Needless to say, an adequate test is im- 
possible from the very nature of the 
situation. The efficiency of imparting 
knowledge can be tested only by the 
effect that this knowledge has upon 
later conduct; and this, it will be 
agreed, cannot be accurately deter- 
mined until the pupil has left the 
school and is face to face with the 
problems of real life. 

In practice, however, we adopt a 
more or less effective substitute for the 
real test, — the substitute called the ex- 
amination. We all know that the ulti- 
mate purpose of instruction is not pri- 
marily to enable pupils successfully to 
pass examinations. And yet as long 
as we teach as though this were the 
main purpose we might as well believe 
it to be. Now the examination can be 
made a very valuable test of the effi- 
ciency of instruction if its limitations 
are fully recognized and if it does not 
obscure the true purpose of instruc- 
tion. And if we remember that the 
true purpose is to impart facts in such 
a manner that they may not only 
"stick'' in the pupil's mind, but that 
they may also be amendable to recall 
and practical application, and if we set 
our examination questions with some 
reference to this requirement, then I 
believe that we shall find the examina- 
tion a dependable test. 

One important point is apt to be 
overlooked in the consideration of ex- 
aminations, — the fact, namely, that 
the form and content of the questions 
have a yery ^powerful influence in de- 
termining the content and methods of 
instruction. Is it not pertinent then 
to inquire whether examination ques- 
tions cannot be stated in such a way as 



radically to improve instruction rather 
than to encourage, as is often the case, 
methods that are pedagogically un- 
sound? Granting that it is well for 
the child to memorize verbatim certain 
unrelated facts — even to memorize 
some facts that have no possible bear- 
ing upon his life, — granting that this 
is valuable (and I think that a little 
of it is), is it necessary that an entire 
year or half year be given over almost 
entirely to "cramming up" on old 
questions? Would it not be possible 
to frame examination questions in 
such a way that the "cramming" pro- 
cess would be practically valueless? 
What the pupil should get from geog- 
raphy, for instance, is not only a 
knowledge of geographical facts, but 
also, and more fundamentally, the 
power to see the relation of these facts 
to his own life, — in other words, the 
ability to apply his knowledge to the 
improvement of adjustment. Now 
this power is very closely associated 
with the ability to grasp fundamental 
principles, — to see the relations of 
cause and effect working below the 
surface of diverse phenomena. Geog- 
raphy, to be practical, must impress 
not only the fact, but also the principle 
that rationalizes or explains the fact. 
It must emphasize the "why" as well as 
the "what." For example: it is well 
for the pupil to know that New York 
is the largest city in the United States; 
it is better that he should know why 
New York has become the largest city 
in the United States, . It is well to 
know that South America extends 
very much farther to the East than 
North America, but it is better to 
know that this fact has had an import- 
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ant bearing in determining the com- 
mercial relations that exist between 
South America and Europe. Ques- 
tions that have reference to thes6 
larger relations of cause and effect can 
be so framed that no amount of "cram- 
ming'* will alone insure correct an- 
swers. They can be so framed that 
the pupil will be forced to do some 
thinking for himself, — will be forced 
to solve an imaginary situation in 
much the same manner that he would 
solve a real situation. And examina- 
tion questions of this type would react 
beneficially upon the methods of in- 
struction. They would tend to place 
a premium upon that type of instruc- 
tion that develops initiative in solving 
problems instead of encouraging the 
memoriter methods that tend to crush 
whatever germs of initiative the pupil 
may possess. This does not mean that 
the memoriter work should be ex- 
cluded. A solid basis of fact is essen- 
tial to the maistery of principles, ir'er- 
sonally I believe that the work of the 
intermediate grades should be planned 
to give the pupil this factual basis. 
This would leave the upper grades free 
for the more rational work. In any 
case, I believe that the efficiency of ex- 
aminations can be greatly increased by 
giving one or two questions that must 
be answered by a reasoning process 
for every questidn that can be an- 
swered by verbal memory alone. 
The Emotional Effect of Training, 
Thus far it seems clear that an abso- 
lute standard is available for testing 
the efficiency of training or habit- 
building, and that a fairly accurate 
standard may be developed for testing 
the efficiency of instruction. Both 
training and instruction, however, are 



subject to the modifying influence of a 
third factor of which too little account 
has hitherto been taken in educational 
discussions. Training gives habits, 
and yet a certain sort of training may 
not only result in a certain type of 
habit, but it may also result in the de- 
velopment of something which will 
quite negate the habit that has been 
developed. In the process of develop- 
ing habits of neatness, for example, 
one may employ methods that result in 
prejudicing the child against neatness 
as a general virtue. In this event, al- 
though the little specific habits of neat- 
ness may function in the situation in_ 
which they have been developed, the= 
prejudice will effectually prevent theic 
extension to other fields. In othe* 
words, the general emotional effect o- 

training must be considered as well a 

the specific results of the training. Th«_ 
same stricture applies with equal forcr 
to instruction. Instruction imparl 
knowledge, but if a man knows an^ 
fails to feel, his knowledge is a usele ^ 
luxury and has little influence upon 1-^ i 
conduct. 

This factor that controls conduct 
when habit fails, — this factor that may 
even negate an otherwise efficient 
habit, — is the great indeterminate in 
the work of teaching. To know that 
one has trained an effective habit or 
imparted a practical principle is one 
thing ; to know that in doing this, one 
has not engendered in the pupil's mind 
a prejudice against the very thing 
taught is quite another matter. 

That function of teaching which is 
concerned with the development of 
these intangible forces may be termed 
"inspiration,'* and it is the lack of an 
adequate test for the efficiency of in* 
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:ion that makes the task of super- 

1 so difficult and the results so 
unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, 

here the outlook is not entirely 
ess. One may be tolerably cer- 
)f at least two things. In the first 
, the great "emotionalized preju- 
' that must come predominantly 

school influences are the love of 
f the love of work, respect for law 
)rder, and a spirit of cooperation. 

2 factors undoubtedly have their 
in specific habits of honesty, in- 

y, obedience, and regard for the 
s and feelings of others; and 
habits can be developed and 
1 just as thoroughly and just as 
ately as habits of good spelling 
lorrect syntax. Without the solid 
of habit, ideals and prejudices 
be of but little service. The one 
)n must be taken that the methods 
lining do not defeat their own 



•purpose by engendering prejudices 
and ideals that nelgate the habits. It is 
here that the personality of the teacher 
becomes the all-important factor, and 
the task of the supervisor is to deter- 
mine whether the influence of the per- 
sonality is good or evil. Most super- 
visors come to judge of this influence 
by an undefined factor that is best 
termed the "spirit of the classroom ;" ^ 
and the second hopeful feature of the 
task of supervision in respect of inspi- 
ration is that this "spirit" is an ex- 
tremely contagious and pervasive 
thing. In other words, the principal 
or the superintendent can dominate 
every classroom under his supervision, 
almost without regard to the limita- 
tions of the individual teachers. Typi- 
cal schools in every city system bear 
compelling testimony to this fact. The 
principal is the school. 



iVHY NEED ENGLISH COMPOSITION BE A BUGBEAR? 

BY MARGARET H. J^. LAMPE. 
IV. 



TO DEVEU)P A MOTIVE I^OR WRIT- 
ING. 

(Continued.) 
the May number an attempt was 

to show how interest in composi- 
vas aroused by leading a class to 
lat training in all branches of let- 
Titing is pratical preparation for 
I any station. 

: us now take up another purpose 
:an be made to appeal strongly to 
•en of any age — that of giving 
Dr pleasure to others, 
len Jennie was taken far away 

home to spend many weary 



weeks among strangers in a large hos- 
pital, a group of her sympathizing 
classmates asked Miss N., the English 
teacher, if she couldn't think of some- 
thing they could do to cheer their 
young friend. 

"There doesn't seem to be a thing 
that she could use while she's lying on 
her back and they won't even let such 
very sick patients have flowers in their 
rooms, so what can we do?" said 
Maud. 

"Yes, and we're all so sorry for her, 
but much good that'll do her when she 
can't know it. If it was me, I'd just 
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die of the blues and I don't believe 
she cayi get well off there away from 
everybody/' added impulsive Carrie. 

*'You might write a few lines to let 
her know you are thinking of her," 
suggested the teacher. 

"Why, of course! How stupid of 
us not to think of that. Come on 
girls, let's begin right away and all 
send her a good, long letter tonight," 
said Carrie. 

"Wait a minute," urged Miss N., 
"that would certainly relieve your feel- 
ings, but we ought always first to put 
ourselves in the place of the person to 
whom we want to do a kindness." 

"Oh, I see what you mean," ex- 
claimed Amy, "if we all write today, 
she'd get such a lot of letters tomor- 
row that she'd be tired to death read- 
ing them, as weak as she is, and then 
maybe she wouldn't get any more for 
a week or two because we'd have to 
wait for something to happen before 
we could write again. I believe if I 
were in her place, I'd rather have them 
sprinkled along." • 

"That's so," said May, "let Carrie 
write today and Amy tomorrow and so 
on, one every day. And don't you 
think. Miss N., that while she is so 
very sick the letters ought to be short, 
anyway ?" 

"Yes, and they ought to be bright 
and cheerful and not tell unpleasant 
things," suggested Maude. 

"Well, but they shouldn't tell too 
much of any good times we have with- 
out her or she'll get homesick," said 
Carrie. 

The final result of the discussion 
was that for a long time every morn- 
ing some pupil came to Miss N. with 
the draft of a letter to be criticised as 



to its probable effect on *he spirits of 
the young patient. 

In passing it may be remarked that 
no better opportunity for training to- 
ward unselfishness can be found than 
in a wisely planned course in letter- 
writing. Children are keen critics and 
with very little guidance will discover 
for themselves from specimens read 
aloud in class, that the really good 
letter-writer must of necessity think of 
his correspondent's interests, affairs, 
tastes and wishes before he does of his 
own. 

The third and fourth grade pupils 
of Miss H. had their sympathies so 
much aroused by her description of a 
visit paid during the Christmas vaca- 
tion to a city hospital for crippled chil- 
dren that they decided to make valen- 
tines for all in the institution. The 
teacher furnished envelopes and se- - 
cured from the superintendent a list of 3 
the names of all the little cripples. _ 
Each pupil addressed two envelopes,,^ 
then placed a valentine made in the^ 

Drawing class and a little letter writ 

ten as a language lesson in each. 

It is doubtful which set of childreim^ 
was made happier by the results, hut*' 
certainly the practical benefits came tocn 
those who did the work. A plan wa^^ 
later formed to send a set of penny«=^ 
pictures to the hospital at some othei — '- 
time and with each picture its "story""*^ 

written by some member of the class. 

This lent a very real interest to worter 
in composition. Some time afterward^ 
in a letter from the superintendent to 
the teacher, were some half dozen lit- 
tle notes of thanks sent by those of the 
little patients able to write. Naturally 
they were of great interest to the pu- 
pils. 
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The above will very likely suggest 
to the ingenious teacher dozens of 
ways by which a motive for writing 
may be inspired. For the benefit of 
those not gifted with originality in 
planning, it may be stated that there is 
little danger of the beneficent work 
•tried by Miss H. being overdone since 
there are in this country no less than 
sixty thousand cripple children^ nearly 
all of them among the very poor. 

It is quite possible, however, to find 
a worthy and inspiring purpose in the 
school itself. Recently there came un- 
der my notice some work showing fine 
results of the development of a social 
or altruistic motive for writing. A 
class of fifth grade pupils were asked 
by their teacher last Fall whether they 
would like to write Christmas stories 
for the purpose of entertaining the 
children from the Primary room. 
Her suggestion was received with de- 
light and it was decided after an ani- 
mated discussion that, though the 
fifth graders themselves had long since 
passed the age of credulity, the stories 
should contain nothing likely to dis- 
turb the happy faith of "the little tots" 
in- Santa Claus and further that neither 
thought nor language beyond the com- 
prehension of the prospective audience 
should be employed. 

The enthusiastic industry of the 
class was a joy to the heart of their 
teacher who, on her part, was by no 
means idle. She made lists of mis- 
takes in sentence structure, spelling 
and punctuation found in the first 
drafts of the stories. These, though 
not given directly to the pupils, were 
made the basis of several language 
lessons during which the pupils ea- 
gerly made original discoveries of their 



own mistakes and corrected them care- 
fully when -copying' their productions. 
Finally, not long before Christmas, the 
children of the Primary room were in- 
vited into the Fifth room one after- 
noon to hear the stories read aloud to 
them by the proud young authors. 
The teachers present said it was hard 
to tell which class was more excited 
or happy. Many of the little chies 
were so carried away by the spirit of 
the occasion that they frequently 
wanted to interrupt proceedings in or- 
der to narrate similar incidents from 
their own experience. The fact that 
the interest of the little guests was 
held throughout the reading of all 
thirty-seven stories speaks for itself. 

I had the pleasure of examining 
them all and by the courtesy of the 
teacher have been allowed to select a 
few for the perusal of my readers. We 
decided not to publish the most inter- 
esting, as it seemed not quite certain 
whether or not their superiority was 
due to suggestions made in the chil- 
dren's homes. The following, how- 
ever, seem not only undoubtedly orig- 
inal but are a fair sample of the quality 
of about twenty-five of the papers. 
Three were much better than these 
and eight or nine were not nearly so 
good. A careful study of these stories 
will repay almost any language 
teacher. Among other things, they 
show clearly the desirability of requir- 
ing from children work in composition 
that is well within their vocabulary 
limit. 

WHAT TUCKER GOT. 

Once there were some children who 
wrote their letters to Santa. One 
named Tucker wrote for a toy donkey. 
That night he hung up his stocking. 
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In the morning he looked but his toy 
donkey was not there. Then he began 
to cry but his father said, "What are 
you crying for on Christmas morning? 
Look outside and you will find one 
Santa could not bring into the house." 
He looked and there was a real 
donkey that he could ride. 

johnny's CHRISTMAS. 

One Christmas night when I was 
little I waited and waited for an hour 
or more but Santa did not come. So 
I went to bed. When I got up in the 
morning I found a note in the toe of 
my stocking. I read it and this is 
what it said: **I would not come 
while you stayed up." 

BESSIE'S LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 

Buffalo, N. Y., December 23, 1906. 
Dear Santa Claus : — I thought I 
would write and tell you what I want 
for Christmas. I want a pair of roller 
skates and a doll and I don't know 
what else because I always get canciy 
and it would not be of any use to ask 
for that. I don't care so much for 
myself as I do for my baby sister. Her 
name is Elizabeth May. She is five 
months and three weeks old. She has 
two teeth right in front and she can 
sit alone. Fill her stocking cram full 
and even if mine is half full and it 
seems as if she says, "I want my stock- 
ing full of tandy," she goes "Goo, goo, 
goo. 

I will close for now. 

Your loving 

Bessie. 

THE JOURNEY O^ SANTA GLAUS. 

I "saw Santa Claus come down the 
chimney and he scared me so I put my 



head under the cover. He came down 
the chimney with his face all covered 
with soot which he got off the c'him- 
ney. Mamma told me to go to bed 
and go to sleep but I wanted to see 
what Santa Claus looked like and I 
thought I would stay awake. When 
Santa Claus came down the chimney 
with all of the candies and presents for 
the other children he said to me : "You 
did not mind your mother like the 
other children did and you shall not 
have any presents,"and he told me to 
go and get back in my bed like the 
other children are doing and he said: 
"If I have any candy or presents left 
I may give you some." So .when 
Santa said that I went and got bade in 
my bed. When I woke Christmas 
morning my stocking was full of 
candy and presents. I was so happy 
that I did not know what to do. I said 
Santa Claus was just playing with me. 
I knew he would bring me some candy 
and presents. That is the way he 
makes little boys be good when they 
do not mind their mamma on Christ- 
mas. Then after that they mind their 
mother and be good boys. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Christmas Eve will soon be here; 
It is always full of cheer. 
Hang our stockings in a row 
Sure no hole is in the toe. 

I want a teddy bear you know 
But mama said "They're all for show." 
"Well then I want a doll," I said. 
Mamma laughed and turned her head. 

I got them both and wasn't I glad! 
I said I never would be bad. 
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ISB 



THE OUT OF DOORS 

Its Life, Its Wonders and Beauties of Form. 
Its Call to Industry and to Sports. 



A 

* 




Pkoio by F. M, FuUx. A STEAMBOAT RACE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI REGION.* 

BY F. M. FULTZ, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 



Stcaniboat Trip from St. Louis to St, 
Paul. 

Steamboats ply on the Mississippi as 
far north as St. Paul. About ten miles 
above the landing at St. Paul occur the 
Falls of St. Anthony, around which is 
built the city of Minneapolis. By deep- 
ening the channel along this ten-mile 
stretch, steamboats could go as far as 
that city. This improvement, which 
has been frequently talked of but never 
undertaken, would make Minneapolis 
the northern terminus, instead of St. 
Paul. On account of the Falls of St. 
Anthony, steamboats could go no fur- 
ther north. 

There are some steamboats on the 



Mississippi above Minneapolis, but 
they are small and of lighter draft. 
For the most part they are engaged in 
rafting. 

Although steamboats can go from 
St. Paul to the Gulf of Mexico, there 
are none which regularly make this 
trip. St. Louis is the division point 
between the traffic on the upper river 
and the lower river. Above St. Louis, 
during a time of low water, steamboats 
must not have a draft much over three 
feet, while on the lower river they may 
draw six feet. 

There are steamboats which regu- 
larly make the round trip between St. 
Louis and St. Paul about once in ten 



•Copy rigrh ted, 1<K», by F. M. Fullz. 
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days for four or five months of the 
year, running until along late in Sep- 
tember or early in October. In order 
to keep the channel of sufficient depth, 
the government has built hundreds of 
wing dams extending from the shores 
and islands far out into the stream. 
These dams confine the current to a 
certain place and the constant scouring 
keeps the channel open. The sand 
thus scoured out is thrown into the 
stiller water behind the dams, where 
it settles. During flood time more 
sand and silt lodges there, and by 
and by the deposit is built up to 
the top of the dam. In many places 
there are a number of the wing 
dams, one after another, a quarter of 
a mile or so apart and each extending 
outward from the shore that distance 
or farther. The shore line is thus ex- 
tended far out into the river and the 
channel is confined more permanently 
to one place. 

But with all the work the govern- 
ment IS doing to keep the channel deep 
enough, frequently, at the time of low 
water during August and September, 
steamboats find difficulty in making 
the passage, on account of the sand- 
bars which form and extend across the 
river where the current is not very 
swift. When the water is falling very 
rapidly, one of these bars may form in 
a single day. During extreme low wa- 
ter it takes a skillful pilot to guide the 
steamboat, and he must be constantly 
studying the changes that are taking 
place in the channel. 

Let us take a trip from St. Louis to 
St. Paul by one of the regular packets. 
Wt find the river wandering south- 
ward in a valley several miles in width, 



running now in the middle, now on 
one side, and again striking diagonally 
across. W'here it runs close under the 
bluff bordering the valley, there are 
nearly always perpendicular rock cliffs, 
as at Hannibal, Mo., Ouincy, 111., and 
Burlington, Iowa. In such cases the 
other bluff will be several miles away, 
with a somewhat gradual slope, and 
covered with a mantle of soil. On the 
lowland between there is a forest of 
elm, soft maple, ash, cottonwood, syca- 
more, and other trees of lowland 
growth. Where the river runs mid- 
way of the valley both shores are lined 
with the lowland forest, and the bluffs 
present but few bold rock exposures. 
The higher sand-bars and the re- 
cently-made land are covered with a 
dense grow-th of willows. 

If w^e make the trip as early as May 
or June we shall probably see the low- 
lands flooded and the river quite gen- 
erally several miles in width. In some 
places at the time of the highest flood 
the river extends from bluff to bluff. 
Then it is truly a majestic stream. At 
such a time the water is heavily 
charged with silt w^hich is brought 
down from the uplands by tributary 
streams. The water flowing less 
swiftly over the submerged lowlands. 




Photo bv F. M. FuU>. 

FARM YARD ON THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 
PLAIN DURING EXTREMELY HIGH WATER. 
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the silt is constantly deposited. Thus 
the lowlands are being continually 
built up, and in the course of time 
there are places that are out of reach 
of any ordinary flood. As previously 
mentioned, this lowland soil is exceed- 
ingly rich, and we notice in a few 
I)laces where there is a considerable 
area of it that high embankments, or 
levees, have been built to keep out the 
floods. There is an extensive levee 
just below Quincy on the Illinois side, 
and another, twenty-five miles long, 
above Burlington on the Iowa side. 

We have scarcely left the wharf at 
St. Louis before our boat is passing 
under the great Eads bridge that spans 
the river between St. Louis and East 
St. Louis in Illinois. There is an im- 
mense traffic over the great bridge, 
which has two floors, one for railways 
and the other for street cars, wagons 
and pedestrians. Two miles further 
up stream is the Merchants' bridge, 
not so great a structure as the Eads 
bridge, but still one over which there is 
a large amount of traffic. 

A couple of hours' steaming takes 
us past the mouth of the Missouri. 
Where its water unites with that of the 



Mississippi we notice the difference in 
color. Excepting during the time of 
low water, the Missouri carries much 
more silt than the Mississippi and as 
a result its flood is so thick and dark 
wMth mud that a sharp line seems to 
separate it from the water of the Miss- 
issippi, and they flow on for many 
miles before they mingle. 

The combined flood plain of the 
Mississippi and Missouri at their junc- 
tion is many miles wide and contains 
thousands of acres of the richest land 
in the state of Missouri. The region 
is given over largely to the raising of 
corn and wheat. The soil, however, is 
especially adapted to gardening and 
that industry is on the increase. If we 
were coming down the river in the late 
summer, our boat might possibly stop 
somewhere along the bank and take on 
a cargo of wheat which had just been 
threshed in the nearby fields. The 
grain is usually in two-bushel sacks 
which are slid down from the high 
bank on a long chute to the lower deck, 
where they are piled up in long rows. 

A short distance above the mouth of 
the Missouri river we pass Alton, 
111. Near the city there are high lime- 




Photo by H'. L. Hanson. 



THE LIMESTONE BLUFF NEAR ALTON, ILL. 
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slonc dilTs, striking in their appear- 
ance on account of the regtilarity with 
wliich they have broken away along 
tlie jointings, leaving a great wall with 
regular offsets. The river runs close 
to the base of this high cliff. A couple 
of hours steaming from Alton brings 
us to the mouth of the Illinois river 
which adds a large volume of water to 
the Mississippi. Proceeding north- 
ward, a number of towns of consider- 
able importance are passed on the Mis- 
souri side. 

Three or four miles below Hannibal 
there are immense cement works. Just 
in the southern edge of the town itself 
we see the high cliff known as "Lov- 
er's Leap," one of the highest points 
along the river between St. Louis and 
Dubuque. Hannibal and vicinity are 
interesting on account of being the re- 
gion where Mark Twain's well known 
stories of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
l)erry Finn were laid. Twenty miles 
above Hannibal is Quincy, 111., where 
again there are high rocky bluffs. 

At all the towns so far mentioned 
there are railway bridges across the 
Mississippi, as there are at many of the 



towns which lie further up. Nearly all 
these bridges have draws which sw^ing 
on a central pivot to permit the steam- 
boats passing up and down the river. 
Some thirty miles above Quincy on the 
Illinois shore is Warsaw, one of the 
oldest towns of western Illinois. It 
also sets on a high rocky bluff. Nearly 
opposite Warsaw the Des Moines river 
comes in from the northwest. 

Two or three miles above the Forks 
of the Des Moines and Mississippi is 
Keokuk, la., which is situated at the 
foot of the lower rapids of the Miss- 
issippi. These rapids extend for nearly 
ten miles, and during low water steam- 
boats must use the canal, which is built 
on the Iowa side, to pass around them. 
The valley of the river is here not more 
than three-quarters of a mile wide and 
is bordered by high rocky walls which 
makes this stretch of the river a true 
gorge. Preparations are now being 
made to erect a dam at the lower end 
of the rapids which will furnish water 
power of much greater capacity than 
that now being used at Niagara Falls. 
There are three locks in the canal lead- 
ing around the rapids. These are large 






Photo hv Anschutz. 
THi: MIDDLE LOCK IX THE CANAL AROUND THE LOWER RAPIDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
The steatiilKiat ha*< enteri'd the luck from the lower end. Thp lower (rateA are just clo9in(f, the one on the 
rik'ht showitiif in the pictur«» Tht» upper irat&<« are still closed. As soon as the lower ffates are cloned, wa*er 
will b* let into the hnrk and when the water in the lock is on a level with that above, the npper grates will 
open and the steamboat can pass on up Note the river on the rijrht distance. 
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enough to permit log and lumber rafts 
to be taken through in sections. One 
of the locks is at the lower end of the 
canal, one near the middle and the 
other at the upper end, and they are 
known as the Lower, Middle and Up- 
per Locks. 

Just above the rapids is Nauvoo, 
111., noted as being the seat of the 
Mormon Church from 1839 ^^ 1847. 
There remains in the town very little 
of what belonged to the Mormons. 
The fine temple they built was long 
ago torn down and the stones used in 
building other structures. Nauvoo 
stands on a commanding hill and in 
its midst there is a large Catholic 
church with tall spire which is easily 
seen for ten miles up the river. The 
hills about Nauvoo are covered with 
vineyards. 

Ten miles further up the river we 
pass Ft. Madison, the earliest of the 
government posts established in the 
region now occupied by Iowa. Just 



below Ft. Madison, and also a few 
miles above the town on the Iowa 
side, there are extensive flood plains 
which for the most part lie above pres- 
ent high water. The sandy and allu- 
vial soil of these flood plains furnish 
fields for the cultivation of melons, 
sweet potatoes and vegetables of all 
kinds. 

Forty miles north of Keokuk we 
pass Burlington, the first capital of the 
territory of Iowa. In the early days 
of settlement this place was known as 
*'Flint Hills" on account of the white 
deposits of flint which everywhere 
show along the face of the high rocky 
cliffs. 

At Burlington the channel of the 
river is on the west side and for some 
distance below the city it flows close 
under a high rocky bluff. The busi- 
ness part of the city is built on the floor 
of a little valley that comes in from the 
west. As we approach the city from 
the south along the base of the high 




Photo by F. M, FhUz. DOUBLE TRACK RAILWAY BRIDGE OF THE C. B. & g. R. R., OVER THE 
MISSISSIPPI AT BURLINGTON, lA., SHOWING THE DRAW OPEN AND STEAMBOAT PASS. 
ING THROUGH. The flood plain on the Illinois Bide is seven orei^ht miles wide. 
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rocky bluff already spoken of, we pass 
through the draw of the double-tracked 
bridge of the C. B. & Q. Railway. 
Just above the bridge is one of the few 
remaining saw mills along the course 
of the Upper Mississippi. Extending 
along the shore for some distance 
above the mill is the boom, full of logs 
which have been brought from the pin- 
eries, lialf a mile from the bridge we 
steam up to the levee, which is similar 
to those of the other towns we have 
passed further south. The levee is 
paved with stone blocks from above 
the point of high water down to low 
water mark, and even extending out 
some distance further. The slope is 
gradual, so that heavy loads may be 
hauled up from the barges and boats 
at the landing and from the ware- 
houses which are built on high founda- 
tions near where the edge of the river 
is at the time of low water. 

We find at the wharfs the smaller 
packets which are engaged in trade be- 
tween local points. There are many of 



these smaller steamboats engaged in 
local trade between points on the upper 
river. At Burlington we find some 
which have Davenport as their north- 
ern terminus and others which go as 
far south as Keokuk. When three or 
four of these boats are at the levee at 
the same time, a lively scene is pre- 
sented in the unloading and loading of 
freight, and the passing to and fro of 
passengers over the gang planks. 
There is likely to be something of a 
crowd at the levee to watch the arrival 
and departure of the steamers. While 
steamboat racing is not carried on to 
the extent it was in the earlier years of 
the river traffic, yet occasionally one 
sees a friendly strife of this character. 

In this vicinity we see many clam 
fishers at work. For the most part 
they use small flat-bottomed boats and 
fish for the clams with dredges of va- 
rious descriptions. The clams are 
gathered for the shells which are used 
in the making of pearl buttons. 

Just above Burlington the flood 




Photo h- Ernest //anxofi. LEVEE AT BURLINGTON, lA. 

Note the "PuUinff** of lumber going on. The^ie Inmbcr rafts have been floated down the river from the 
saw mills near t2ie/>ineries in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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plain of the Mississippi is wider than 
we shall see it again at any point fur- 
ther north. For some distance the 
river runs about midway of the valley, 
leaving four or five miles of flood plain 
on either side. The river itself is cut 
up into many channels, forming in- 
numerable islands, which when viewed 
from the high bluff at Burlington, pre- 
sents a picturesque and pleasing scene. 
About fifty miles north of Burlington, 
we come to Muscatine. Just below the 
city there is an old flood plain known 
as Muscatine Island. Part of it above 
reach of high water, and the balance 
of it is protected by a levee. The place 
is famous for its watermelons and 
sweet potatoes. Muscatine was for- 
merly a lumber center, there being 
four large mills in operation; but the 
decline of the business has made it 
necessary to close them all perma- 
nently. The principal industry of the 
town is the making of pearl buttons. 




Pko/o by Harry E. Wood, 

ROUSTABOUTS I.OADING FREIGHT. 



Twenty-five miles further up the 
river are situated the Tri-Cities, Dav- 
enport, la., and Rock Island and Mo- 



line, 111. There are nearly 100,000 
people in the three cities. Here also is 
the island of Rock Island, which is 
owned by the national government and 
upon which is situated the Rock Island 
U. S. Arsenal, one of the largest of the 
government arsenals. Between the Is- 
land and the Iowa shore are the Upper 
Rapids of the Mississippi which also 
extend several miles above the upper 
end of the island. These rapids are 
not so shallow nor so swift as the 
Lower Rapids at Keokuk, and by 
blasting out the rock bottom, a chan- 
nel has been made deep enough for the 
passage of steamboats. However, 
special pilots are required to take boats 
up and down the rapids. 

A large force of skilled mechanics 
are constantly employed in the various 
shops of the arsenal and great quanti- 
ties of rifles and army supplies of vari- 
ous kinds are turned out. 

On the island is situated the house 
of Colonel Geo. Davenport, built in 
1833. It was in this house that he was 
murdered July 4, 1845. The house is 
kept in repair, although not occupied. 
From the deck of the steamboat, just 
as we pass through the draw of the big 
bridge connecting the island with Dav- 
enport, we may see the old Davenport 
house. It is situated close to the bank 
of the river and is not hidden by many 
trees. 

Just below Rock Island the Rock 
river empties into the Mississippi. It 
occupies a valley much too large to 
have been formed by so small a river, 
and which it is believed was in the 
distant past the bed of the Mississippi. 
The alluvial soil in this Rock river 
valley is very rich and at one time was 
the favorite corn field of the Sacs and 
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Foxes, the Indians who were occupy- 
ing this region when the white men 
came. The region on both sides of the 
river for a hundred miles both north 
and south of Rock Island was the par- 
ticular hunting ground of the Sacs and 
Foxes and it was to keep posession of. 
this that Chief Black Hawk fought in 
the conflict known as the Black Hawk 
War. 

After passing Davenport, the valley 
of the river is materially narrower and 
there are no great flood plains, such as 
those near Quincy and Burlington. 

As we proceed northward we pass a 
numl)er of towns of importance : Clin- 
ton, la., at one time one of the greatest 
lumber centers on the Upper Missis- 
sippi; Dubuque, la., named after Jul- 
ian Dubuque, who mined lead there as 
early as 1788; LaCrosse, Wis.; Wi- 
nona and Red Wing, Minnesota, and 
other towns of lesser size. 

About half way between Prairie du 
Chien, in the southwest corner of Wis- 
consin, and LaCrosse, some fifty miles 
further north, on the east bank of the 
river, is the scene of the battle of Bad 
Axe. It is here that Black Hawk met 
his final defeat. The battle took its 
name from the river of Bad Axe, a 
small stream which joins the Missis- 
sippi at this point. 

In our trip up the river, we notice 
that wherever tributary streams come 
in, the valleys are cut down very nearly 
to the level of the river valley and that 
many of the principal cities are located 
at such points, the business blocks be- 
ing on tlie low ground, and the resi- 
dences occupying the surrounding hills 
where there are commanding views of 
the river. 




Pkoto by W. W. A/wooJ. 

ROCK CHIMNEYS NEAR THE MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE DRIPTLESS AREA OF WISCONSIN. 

Near the north boundary of Iowa 
the bluffs rise higher, while the valley 
grows much narrower and looks like a 
deep trough. This is in the Driftless 
Area and we notice, especially on the 
Wisconsin side, the rock pinnacles and 
towers which show that the glacier 
never moved over these hills. Many 
of the rocks are sandstone, (frequently 
stained with a variety of colors), that 
erode easily, and which furnish much 
sand for the river to carry southward. 
There is considerable limestone, too, 
some of which is weathered and sculp- 
tured into grotesque forms. 

A short distance further north, we 
pass through Lake Pepin, which is 
simply a portion of the Mississippi 
river twenty miles long and two to 
four miles wide, where the current is 
slack and the water deep. The lake is 
caused by the Chippewa river which 
flows into the Mississippi on the Wis- 
consin side. The detritus carried 
down by the Chippewa has so silted 
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Pkoto by Natchtneb. 



VIEW ON LAKE PEPIN 
Note that the river fills the valley from bluflf to bluflf. 



Up the channel of the Mississippi that 
its bed has been raised many feet, thus 
damming back the water and forming 
Lake Pepin. The lake occupies the 
full width of the valley, extending to 
the bluflf on either side. It is a dan- 
gerous stretch of water for steam- 
boats during wind storms. 

The head of navigation is at St. 
Paul. If we wish to see the river fur- 
ther north, we may take a small excur- 
sion boat as far as the mouth of Min- 
nehaha Creek, which is about four 
miles above St. Paul. A short distance 
before Minnehaha Creek is reached, we 
pass Ft. Snelling, which is on the west 
bank of the river and on a high bluflf. 
From Minneapolis to Ft. Snelling, a 
distance of about seven miles, the 
Mississippi flows through a deep, nar- 
row gorge which has been cut since the 
great glacier occupied this region. The 
gorge begins at the Falls of St. An- 
thony and ends at Ft. Snelling. Its 
formation was comparatively easy on 
account of the hard limestone layers at 



the top being underlaid by the easily 
eroded St. Peter's sandstone. At one 
time the Falls of St. Anthony were 
near where Ft. Snelling now is. After 
the Glacial Period, the river, some 
eight miles further north, found its 
valley filled with drift and was forced 
to take a new course. It flowed across 
the upland and dropped for nearly 100 
feet into its old valley. The falling 
water rapidly cut away the soft sand- 
stones at the base, and the limestone 
layers at the top, left unsupported, fell 
away in great masses. The Falls of 
St. Anthony are noticeably further up 
the river than they were when first 
seen by white men in 1680. 

Minnehaha creek has likewise cut 
back a narrower gorge from the Miss- 
issippi to the distance of nearly half a 
mile to where Minnehaha Falls now 
are. The soft St. Peter's sandstone 
shows along the walls of Minnehaha 
gorge, and before the place was made 
a public park and protected from van- 
dalism, tourists were accustomed to 
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Photo bv Harry E. WooJ, 

' MINNEHAHA FALLS. 



dig out sand of various colors from the 
sides of the gorge which they filled 
into bottles so as to make pictures or 
other pleasing effects with variegated 
bands. 

St. Paul is located where it is, be- 
cause in the earlier days of settlement 
the head of navigation on the Missis- 
sippi was a much more important thing 
than a great water power. But as soon 
as the country was settled up and mills 
had to be built, people began to make 
use of the great water power of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and on account 
of the manufacturing the water power 
made possible, the city of Minneapolis, 
which grew up around it, soon sur- 
passed St. Paul in size and import- 
ance. 

The flour mills in Minneapolis are 
the most extensive in the world, and 
are largely driven by the power fur- 
nished by the Falls. The place is also 
one of the chief lumbering points of 
the north. Above the Falls there are 
extensive log booms, where the logs 
floated down the river from the forests 
surrounding its headwaters are col- 



lected. A mile or so below the Falls 
there are several large saw-mills, at 
each of which there is a smaller boom 
from which the logs are taken up long 
enclines into the mill. The logs cannot 
be brought over the Falls in rafts, but 
are floated singly through plank 
chutes. Beside the logs used at the 
Minneapolis mills there are thousands 
of others sent down the chutes. These 
float through the gorge and are col- 
lected into booms near Ft. Snelling, 
where they are sorted and made into 
rafts. 

The whole face of St. Anthony Falls 
has been covered with a frame of 
heavy timbers and planked over in or- 
der to prevent any further wear of the 
rocks by the water. This has been 
done to preserve the water power. 

The scenery around St. Paul and 
Minneapolis is interesting and fur- 
nishes several days' pleasant and prof- 
itable sight-seeing. The Falls and 
Gorge of Minnehaha are about mid- 
way between the two cities. Everyone, 
too, should see the fine view of the 
Mississippi's gorge which may be had 
from the high bridge at Ft. Snelling. 
Also, from this bridge one may watch 
the sorting of logs in the river below. 
Ft. Snelling itself is a point of interest, 
although no longer of the importance 
it was when the country was new and 
the peace and security of the region de- 
pended upon the soldiers who were sta- 
tioned there. 

There are numerous lakes in the 
region, a number of which are within 
the city limits. Around some of them 
city parks have been established and 
beautiful driveways constructed. Lake 
Harriet is one of these. But the lake 
of special charm and interest is Minne- 
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tonka, situated about twenty miles further south spend some portion of 

west of Minneapolis. This is one of the hot summer months around its 

the most famous northern summer re- shores, 
sorts and thousands of people from 



THE RURAL SCHOOL GARDEN. WHAT SHALL IT BE? 

R. W. CLOTHIER, STATE NORMAI^, CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 



Much has been said about the school 
garden as a factor in teaching elemen- 
tary agriculture. Some have even 
gone far enough to say that the work 
done in the garden is the only valuable 
instruction in the subject that can be 
given to children. Such persons evi- 
dently form their opinions from ob- 
servation of the school garden devel- 
oped so well in some of our best city 
schools, and are not very familiar with 
the conditions of country schools and 
country school children. There is no 
question but that gardening in the city 
is to be the nucleus around which all 
instruction in agriculture must be cen- 
tered, but when applied to the country 
schools it is by no means self-evident 
that this is the only way or even the 
best way of presenting the subject. 
Using the word gardening in the sense 
of growing vegetables, the first and 
greatest objection to making garden- 
ing the chief consideration in the 
country school is the fact that the great 
majority of the schools are not in ses- 
sion at a time when vegetables can be 
grown successfully. This of itself will 
cut out the vegetable garden as a part 
of the country school teacher's equip- 
ment, but I believe it can be shown 
that this is no great loss to him. Far- 
mers almost invariably have a fairly 
good family garden and while they do 
not farm it very intensively, land is 



much cheaper with them than labor 
and they would not adopt the intensive 
methods that would necessarily have 
to be used in a school garden. In this 
garden the farmer's boy learns his first 
lessons in labor and he begins them as 
soon as, or before he enters school. 
He is pretty familiar with gardening 
operations before he has been long in 
school and he knows quite well what a 
good garden is. It will be very diffi- 
cult for him to come from a fine gar- 
den at home with very much enthusi- 
asm to a small patch on the school 
grounds exposed to the depredations of 
uninterested or malicious schoolmates 
or the occasional passer-by. If he 
wants a garden of his own he can have 
it at home for the asking, where condi- 
tions are such as to insure success, but 
if he is required to grow a garden on 
the school ground against adverse con- 
ditions, he will be pretty sure to rebel 
very effectively against the task. Then 
too the country children who are old 
enough to understand instruction in 
agriculture are beginning to take great 
interest in the larger operations on the 
farm. They are looking forward to 
the time when they can plow or run 
the mowing machine. They are inter- 
ested in the growing and feeding of 
stock, the harvesting of the wheat 
crop, the growing of corn ; and the 
wise teacher will give instruction in the 
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fundamental principles underlying the 
large interests where the enthusiasm 
and hopes of the children lie, rather 
than to hold them down to vegetable 
gardening. Every principle then pre- 
sented may be seen in operation on the 
home farm and the child's natural de- 
sire to know the why of things will 
keep up his interest in the work, espe- 
cially if once in a while he can carry 
home to his parents information that 
is new to them but which they recog- 
nize at once as valuable. The vegeta- 
ble garden may be a success where 
school is held during the summer 
months and the children are small, but 
in the average rural school it is almost 
certain to be a failure. 

What then shall the country school 
garden be? First of all a place for ex- 
amination and illustration regardless of 
the value or quantity of the things pro- 
duced. We may grow vegetables with- 
out having a vegetable garden and 
learn from them many interesting and 
profitable things not known before. 
A cabbage or a turnip bearing seed 
would not fail to interest most far- 
mer's children. They would also be 
interested in a vegetable from which 
oyster soup could be made if they had 
never seen one before. These ex- 
amples will suggest other profitable 
uses to make of vegetables. 

A grass garden containing a large 
variety of cultivated grasses and for- 
age crops w-ould not only be instructive 
to the children but would be a valuable 
object lesson to the whole community. 
New varieties of fruit may be pur- 
chased and set out in the garden where 
they may be tested for the whole 
school district. These would save 
many dollars now wasted annually by 



farmers who buy novelties that are 
loudly advertised by the traveling 
agent but which usually prove to be 
worthless. The setting of such trees, 
vines, shrubs and bush fruits as might 
be purchased would afiford valuable 
lessons to the children, as would 
their subsequent care, training, prun- 
ing and protection. Grafts and cut- 
tings could be made in the winter and 
set out in the spring, thus teaching the 
art of propagation. A few simple out- 
door experiments touching upon soil 
texture, soil moisture, fertilizers and 
soil inoculation could be performed 
here. I suggested soil inoculation to a 
prominent advocate of the school gar- 
den and he replied, "The children 
would not understand it." I cannot 
agree with him. Children can see the 
tubercles on the roots of plants as eas- 
ily as grown people. They can also see 
the effect of tubercles on the growth 
of plants and can imagine the presence 
of miscroscopic organisms fully as eas- 
ily as grown people. What more does 
any man know about the subject unless 
he be a specialist in the use of the 
miscroscope and in knowledge of bac- 
teria? Such a mystery, the results of 
which can be easily seen, is just the 
thing to place before a child to arouse 
his w^onder and interest and to make 
him an enthusiastic observer and ex- 
perimenter. It is the commonplace 
things that everybody knows that chil- 
dren soon tire of and that should be 
avoided in their work, unless they may 
be used to show children that they do 
not know all about them, in which case 
the new know^ledge is not common- 
place. 

The garden may be used for the 
purpose of bringing insects near to the 
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school house for purposes of study. 
Thus while they would not care to try 
to produce a crop of cabbage or pota- 
toes on the school ground, we would 
want the plants in our garden so that 
we could easily study the cabbage 
worm and potato beetle. A great deal 
of the value of the fruits in the garden 
would consist in the fact that they 
would bring their insect enemies and 
fungus diseases close to the school 
where they could be studied very prof- 
itably. 

But perhaps the greatest value of the 
school garden will be found in the 
great amount of illustrative material 
for home building that may be brought 
together here. The grounds should be a 
landscape garden laid out in the natu- 
ral style of planting. They should con- 
tain all the native foresf trees and at 
least one specimen each of all the flow- 
ering and ornamental shrubs that 
would grow in the climate, as well as 
bulbs and other perennial flowers. The 



object lesson of such a garden artisti- 
cally arranged would react upon the 
whole community and the results 
would be beautiful homes and a hap- 
pier and more contented people. 

The plan of a garden herein out- 
lined does not provide for a great deal 
of outdoor work for the children but 
such work is not absolutely necessary. 
Farmers' children do not need to be 
taught how to w^ork. Their parents 
attend to that part of their instruction 
at home. But they do need much use- 
ful information which my plan of a 
garden is designed to furnish. Some 
work will have to be done by some- 
body outside of the school and the 
grounds will have to be enlarged from 
one acre to three or five acres. But the 
farmers will provide both as soon as 
they are convinced that the garden is 
to be useful to them and their children, 
and not a means of carrying out a 
teacher's fad. 



A BLUE GRASS VACATION. 

BY JAMES SPEED. 



Dear Douglas: — Jack wrote to 
you about the nests in his last letter 
and I do hope you were able to figure 
out the reason with the help of the 
photos we sent. Jack says may be you 
have, but he is afraid you haven't for 
we had hard work on it. If you made 
outlines of the nests it wouldn't have 
been very hard. If you did not take a 
look at this one we made. 

We have found that all of the nests 
of crows, doves, fly-up-the-creeks and 
those birds that build on heavy 



branches or close to the trunk of the 
tree, are rather shallow. You see, 
they can not be swung very much in 
the wind. 

Robins, red-wing blackbirds and a 
number of other birds build deeper 
nests. You can see that in the outline 
we have sent you. Robins usually 
build farther out on the limbs than 
those other birds, and red-wing black- 
birds build in light bushes or in the 
cat- tails like the pictures we sent you 
some time ago. In such places the nests 
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would swing a great deal in a heavy 
wind storm. Do you begin to get the 
reason for the differences? 

Jack and I have been wondering if 
you know a vireo when you see it. 
Sometimes they call them greenlets, 
they are small green or olive green fel- 
lows that are always getting insects 
among the leaves of the trees. Uncle 
showed us a couple of the nests a year 
or two ago, but we haven't any picture 
of them at all. I believe you and Jack 
and I found one ; yes, we did. Do you 
remember out in the woods back of 
town a little nest we found hanging be- 
tween the. forks of a tw^ig on a small 
persimmon tree? It was a light gray; 
and you said, it was just about big 
enough to drop a small rubber ball 
into? Well, that's a virco's nest. It 
is deeper and snugger than the robin's 
and red-wing blackbird's. 

Of course, you can go out on the 
corner and see the oriole's nest any 
time. Notice h^w deep it is; and, also, 
that it is narrower at the top. Once 



we three fellows stood and w^atched it 
swing almost straight out in the wind. 
Now you have about four different 
kinds of nests. Why do birds build 
their nests so very different? 

Jack and I have worked it out this 
way. Birds that build rough, shallow, 
poorly made nests, place them where 
the wind can not shake them to any 
great extent. Those that build nests 
out on limbs or in bushes or cat-tails, 
where they will swing, make them 
deeper. The vireos that build out on 
the very slender branches, make their 
nests deeper still; and the orioles weave 
long slender pockets so that no matter 
how much they are tossed the eggs will 
not spill out. Did you get this same 
answer ? Yours, 

Toss. 

Dear Douglas: — Toss has been 
writing you about bird nests, so this 
time I shall have to write you about the 
other things we have been doing. I 
am certain you have been wondering 
what we are doing with the cave. Ev- 
erything was going along splendidly 
and Toss and I w-ere certain that no 
one knew a thing about it, but Uncle 
had found out. We wrote you that he 
knows boys, wxll he wasn't going to 
let us think he knew anything, but he 
just had to. It w^as this way. We 
were getting ever so far back into the 
clay bank, and two or three times when 
we came down in the morning to work, 
we would find a lot of dirt had faJlen 
down from the ceiling. Without our 
knowing it Uncle had been coming 
down every morning before us. So 
one morning he was there and had a 
long talk with us. He told us how 
easy it would be for us to get smoth- 
ered in the cave, if the top suddenly 
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broke clown. I suppose boys don't 
think much about things for we should 
have remembered that even in coal 
mines that are stone or coal or slate 
they put in heavy timbers. Do you 
know, Doug, while we were sitting 
there on the creek bank in front of the 
cave talking about it, we heard a slip- 
ping sound. Then there was a sound 
like rustling leaves and a little dirt 
came out of the door of the cave. We 
all jumped up and peeped in. It made 
me feel sick and a little shaky; the top 
had fallen in and the cave was almost 
full of loose dirt. 

If Uncle had not come down to talk 



with us about the cave I believe Jack 
and I would have been inside at work. 
If you ever try building a cave be sure 
and have it propped up good and tight. 
Uncle has promised us that, as the cave 
is ruined, we can take his tent and go 
for a little **camping-out" some time 
soon. Yours, 

Jack. 
Dear Douglas : — Everyone has 
been so busy lately Jack and I have 
hardly had time to go into the woods 
at all. They were hurrying for ever 
so many days cutting wheat, and we 
helped them shock. Do you know it 
looks awfully easy when you watch the 
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men shock the sheaves. They simply 
pick up a lot of the sheaves and put the 
heads together and put two across the 
top to keep the rain out. Jack and I 
ran out and began the work, and just 
about the time we would have ten of 
the sheaves in place they would all 
tumble down. It is like the first time 
you watch a fellow catching a ball. It 
looks easy as can be, but when you try 
the ball will miss your hands. We can 
put up a shock now, and the fields look 
beautiful dotted with them. We are 
sending you a photo of a bit of the 
field in front of the house. The w^heat 
was cut a week ago, and today immed- 
iately after dinner the threshing ma- 
chine pulled into the fields and began 
work. It is another place where it 
looks easy but is hard to do. 

My hands are so sore from the twine 
about the middle of the sheaves and 
working about the threshing machine 
that I can hardly write, so Fll say 
good-night. Yours, 

Toss. 

P.S. — Almost forgot to send you a 
splendid photo Uncle got of an old 
dove that has a nest in a little pear tree 



in the edge of the orchard. We found it 
by her dropping out and pretending 
she was wounde<l or lame. She would 
drag her wing and one leg after her. 
When we follow^ed her she would take 
us about a half block away and then 
suddenly fly up and go like the wind. 
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Within the School-Room. 

A Department of Observation and Reports of Classwork and 
School Management Conducted by George Alfred Brown. 


^ 



The Gliddcn School, DcKalb. 

The Glidden is one of the elementary 
schools of the town of DeKalb, Illinois. 
It gives the entire course from the first 
grade to the eighth. The building has 
eight school rooms, four on each floor, 
and very large well lighted central 
halls. These halls are in use almost all 
of the time by groups of children en- 
gaged in plays and games, rythmic 
movements, and physical training ex- 
ercises. A piano on one of the stair 
landings is in use much of the time in 
connection with these activities. The 
rooms, also, are large, giving space in 
each for wide aisles between the rows 
of seats, and for good sized sand 
ta"bles, work or recitation places, flower 
stands, etc. Several organs for use in 
connection with the singing are pro- 
vided. Four boys can easily roll one 
of these into any room at the time it is 
wanted. Seated in each room are 
classes of at least two different grades, 
and the work is directed by a critic 
teacher assisted by tw^o or three stu- 
dent teachers from the Normal. The 
work of the Glidden School as a whole 
is directed by Professor N. D. Gilbert, 
head of the practice department of the 
State Normal School at DeKalb. 

The evident purpose of the work 
done in this school is first of all to meet 
the immediate needs of child life. Its 
motto seems to be that the most perfect 
childhood is the best preparation for 
manhood and womanhood. This does 
not mean, of course, that childhood is 



always childish. It has its aspirations 
and its desires to co-operate in an ef- 
fort to realize common interests, which 
tend to control action. Nor does it 
mean that children have not at every 
stage some interest in and appreciation 
of the duties and inspiring ideals and 
aflfections which organize the mature 
life about them. But it means that the 
child grows more healthfully into ma- 
turity by living adequately his life as a 
child. 

Entering the' Glidden School at al- 
most any time during school hours, the 
visitor finds part of the children and 
teachers engaged in the halls at some 
game or exercise requiring expression 
or response through bodily motions^ 
and bringing about co-operative activ- 
ities. The children working together 
at anytime are from two or three dif- 
ferent rooms, and of about the same 
age, or of different ages as the game in 
hand may require. 

Within the rooms on the first floor, 
also, where the work of the first four 
grades is given, much tim6 is devoted 
to bodily exercises in gymnastics and 
to musical games and expression 
through hand work in drawing, con- 
structions of paper, card board, and 
even with wood through knife work, 
and with clay moulding and sand table 
constructions. There is some out-of- 
door nature study and some work with 
plant and animal life done in the 
school room. All of this physical ac- 
tivity is intended to develop those na- 
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tive powers of human life which will 
later enter into the larger relations of 
social, business, and institutional or- 
ganization. 

But along with this there must go a 
parallel development of inner power 
through the organization of language, 
and of ideas of relation and of values 
as expressed in abstract symbols, or 
established as general controls of con- 
duct. A first visit to the school leaves 
the impression that an undue propor- 
tion of the time of the children is de- 
voted to the physical activities which 
too often have been neglected as an ele- 
ment in school education. Artificial 
standards with regard to the word im- 
ages, number facts, ancj information in 
history, geography, etc., that should be 
acquired in each grade, and over confi- 
dence in the educative value of power 
to read what gives little interest or 
meaning to the child, and to follow 
rules o'f procedure, forms of analysis, 
and summaries of information suffici- 
ently to pass certain established tests 
has, perhaps, made it difficult for 
school men as well as the people to 
wait for these more formal results of 
school work until the child is old 
enough to acquire them without dan- 
ger of arresting the fuller develop- 
ment of his human nature. 

In the lower grades of the Glidden 
School, this inner growth of power for 
self-direction, self-organization of 
aims, and self-mastery — which consti- 
tutes the personality — is cultivated less 
formally than by the ordinary course 
of study. For this purpose much use 
is made of literature stories, picture 
study, music, and observations of so- 
cial and civic activities available in the 



neighborhood. A rich content of 
imagination and experience is main- 
tained for all spoken and printed lan- 
guage symbols that the children are 
expected to acquire, and the attempt is 
made to secure a similar enrichment of 
content for the number facts and the 
particular information given along the 
lines of geography, history, and civics, 
through various uses of the sand table. 

In the upper grades the work which 
the writer saw, indicated that the chil- 
dren were there assumed to be al- 
ready entering into many of the activ- 
ities of their elders, at least to the ex- 
tent of trying to understand how they 
carried on their social and business re- 
lations. Some of the work at least had 
the character of "finishing courses," 
and of the "Business College.'' 

A most admirable thing about this 
school is the unity of spirit and effort 
manifested in everything. Children, 
pupil teachers, everybody, enters body 
and soul into whatever is going on and 
find a natural place and a relation of 
hearty fellowship in the activity of the 
lesson. In no other training school 
that I have visited is there an equal op- 
portunity for Normal school pupils to 
come to know so much of child nature 
and to gain control of themselves in 
following out their relations as teach- 
ers in directing the child's education. 

There is much that must belong to 
the complete school which is not yet 
adequately provided for in this one. It 
is almost impossible to organize a nat- 
ural order of development in children's 
education without a complete equip- 
ment and an ideal environment. Even 
then, however, what is ideal for the 
needs of one child would not be so for 
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another one diflfering much in its na- 
ture. So the teacher must always have 
the larger part as the guiding influence. 

Three things not mentioned above in 
connection with this school seem to be 
essential to give adequate equipment. 
These are : — ground used for free play 
and depended upon by the teachers for 
part of the social and moral education 
of the children; — a library with many 
places and opportunities for individual 
reading and study within reach of 
needed books; — and work rooms 
where any child may develop structu- 
ral ideas of his own under necessary 
guidance, in addition to class instruc- 
tion of this kind. 

With these facilities what may be 
called the student attitude could be cul- 
tivated more naturally, for it would be 
stimulated in the self-direction of plays 
and games, in the self-organization of 
private study, and in the self-mastery 
of doing things within one's power of 
accomplishment. No school will fulfill 
its purpose which does not succeed in 
arousing this student attitude, for its 
aim must be to give its pupils the 
power to rneet new problems and situ- 
ations in a way to solve these through 
their own efforts if necessary. It is 
mere training, and not education which 
aims to establish habits and tendencies 
of reaction only. G.A.B. 



School Teachers Should Not be so Solemn. 

(By a summer student at a Normal.) 
Arnold Tompkins says in one of his 
books, that the teacher who has not a 
rich and full range of emotional life 
can expect nothing but a withered soul 
born of his teaching. How many 
withered souls there must be in our 



schools today, because of teachers who 
cannot get enough joy from life to en- 
able them occasionally to smile or 
laugh in the schoolroom. This ought 
not to be true ; a school teacher should 
not be solemn. 

In the first place, a solemn teacher 
deadens the imaginative power of his 
pupil. I have seen, in our own city, 
numberless teachers whose chief occu- 
pation, outside of teaching, was that of 
reading *'The Ladies Home Journal" 
and talking about their salaries. To 
teaching they saw no humorous side; 
they regarded the children as so many 
little rain-barrels to be filled to the top 
and never disturbed by a wiggle-tail of 
fun. I was in. a room once where a lit- 
tle brown-eyed German girl raised her 
hand and, asked, "Can I go by my 
brother and get some paper off him?*' 
and the teacher said **Yes!** and 
marked a little boy P in deportment 
because he laughed. 

In the second place, there is in ev- 
ery healthy pupil a certain amount of 
energy that must be worked out in 
some way. If the teacher's soul is not 
sympathetic and large enough to over- 
look a bubble of merriment, or even a 
silly fit of giggles, if he cannot brush 
off the gravity and soberness from his 
face long enough to be interested him- 
self and interest the children, he is not 
to be pitied if they make handkerchief 
babies or sling-shots, and play with 
them. I think far more poor recita- 
tions are due to solemness on the part 
of the teacher than to lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher or pupil. 

Then, too, the solemn teacher, if he 
goes to summer school, cannot get 
half so much out of his summer term's 
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work as can the one with the sense of 
humor. Why, once last summer, 
Nellie, one of my roommates, saw a 
strange girl sitting on the campus, 
holding her head and her grammar. 
Nellie sat down and chanted : 
"Oh, my little grammar. 
My little funny grammar, 
My little honey grammar 
Miss Gowdy maked one day !" 
and the girl never smiled but said, 
"Oh kid, what is the copula in this sen- 
tence?" 

By a student refusing to be solemn, 
homesickness, the dread of the Nor- 
malite can be warded off. Last year 
there sat in front of us in drawing, a 
* girl who was always wiping her eyes 
on the corners of her handkerchief. 
We usually got through our work 



quickly (the teacher was solemn) and 
Helen banged Josephine over the head 
with her drawing board and Josephine 
stuck thumb-tacks in Helen's wrists to 
amuse the sorrower, but she never 
would laugh. That girl failed ! 

Once this year I grew just a little 
homesick, and wrapped my toothbrush 
up in my handkerchief and took it to 
class with me. It felt so funny every 
time I squeezed it that I was happy all 
day. 

If, then, solemnity withers the imag- 
inative power of the pupil, if it prevents 
the energy of the pupil from being ex- 
pended in the right direction, if it shuts 
the teacher himself from many of the 
little homely joys of life he should con- 
quer it as far as possible, and allow 
himself occasionally to smile or laugh. 



THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

It Docs Not Think Itself but Acts as the 
Servant of the Personality. 

P'^eflv. the two brain hemispheres in our 
head are analogous to two phonographs, be- 
cause phonographs can no more themselves 
cover their wax leaves with words expressing 
ideas than they can make wax think. The 
phonographs are wonderful instruments, but 
they are never anything but instruments; and 
so the brain hemispheres are the instruments 
of the thinker, and nothing more, for if they 
could themselves think, then both hemispheres 
would think as a matter of course, when, as 
• m^-*er ^ ^ fart, only one of them has a single 
imprint of the human mind in it. 

What is it, therefore, tliat thinks? Unques- 
tionably the human personality, which is itself 
independent of the brain that it uses. So far 
as the brain is concerned, it is simply physical 
in its structure and chemical in its composi- 
tion. But in one of its halves we are face to 
face with the tremendous Exception to every- 
thing earthly. The evolutionist can make a 
good showing that in structure man's brain 
differs but little from the chimpanzee's, just 
as it ought to in the ascending series of ani- 
mals. But when it comes to the human mind, 



the evolutionist has to quit. What but a mind 
worked by a man could both weigh and ac- 
curately locate in the heavens a great planet, 
which neither he nor any one else had yet 
seen? And so the human world abounds 
with innumerable utter impassibilities for 
mere animals to achieve. Every article in an 
ordinary city house, be it a thermometer or a 
book, or anything else in it, is equally an im- 
possibility for animals, by any process of evo- 
lution, to attain the power of producing. 

Mentally, therefore, man is as much out of 
keeping with the entire succession and devel- 
opments of evolution as any being from an- 
other world would be, and those who would 
still say that because the human brain so 
closely resembles that of the ape, these two 
cannot be far apart, are themselves their only 
good arguments. Meanwhile, for this human 
thinker one instrument for thinking is enough, 
and he does not need two hemispheres any 
more than a violinist needs two violins. The 
second hemisphere is then only to provide 
p<?ainst accidental damage to the first, when, 
if he be yet young, the thinker can in time 
teach it to become human also in mental 
powers, but not if its chords have become too 
stiffened with age. — Dr. William Hanna 
Thomson, in the May Everybody's, 
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MORE STATISTICS ON THE ELIMINA- 
TION OF PUPILS FROM SCHOOL. 
The criticism of Prof. E. L. Thorndike's 
bulletin, 'The Elimination of Pupils from 
School," which appeared in the May issue of 
this magazine, has called out some interesting 
comment. The eminent statistician, Roland 
P. Falkn/er, recently Commissioner, of Educa- 
tion for Porto Rico, writes: 

"I am much interested in the excellent crit- 
icism of Dr. Thorndike's monograph. -I 

would like to call attention to a brief note in 
the Psychological Clinic for May I5» iQoS, 
whi^h touches upon the same thing perhaps a 

little more clearly." 

The enlightening paragraph in the Psycho- 
logical Clinic to which Mr. Falkner refers. 



and which is by the editor of that paper, 
reads as follows: 

"Dr. Thorndike has taken as a measure of 
the average number of children entering the 
school system each year, the enrollment of the 
first three grades divided by three. The fact 
is that the number in the first three grades 
includes all who entered in the last three 
years, p%s some who entered four years be- 
fore, plus some who entered five years be- 
fore, and plus some who entered even earlier. 
Hence to get the average number of new en- 
tries we must divide not by three, but by a 
larger number ." 

Dr. Thorndike. of course, may respond to 
this that in seeking to find how many pupils 
are eliminated in each grade, he can not very 
well start with the assumption that all who 
euter in the first three years remain in school 
even for those three years. Nor is it true that 
they all do. A number leave because they have 
reached 14 years of age, others leave to go to 
private schools or because of ill health, etc. 

The points made in the criticism made in 
this journal last month, were (i) that from 
other statistics than those of enrollment in 
these grades, namely, the statistics of a^e re- 
tentions, and the census of a^e population, it 
is evident that in most public schools there 
are actually more pupils enrolled in any one 
of the first four grades than enter the school 
system, and (2) that it is an unwarranted and 
ignorant use of statistics to claim any definite 
results with regard to one subject of investi- 
gation from records dealing with an entirely 
different subject without first xliscussing the 
definite relation of these records to each sub- 
ject and showing how to eliminate the unde- 
sired element in the given data. To simply 
average errors which, in the case of the en- 
rollment in first grade admittedly amount to 
as much as 50 per cent of the record, is im- 
becile if not dishonest. To give his work any 
of the statistical value he claims for it, Dr. 
Thorndike should have shown clearly that the 
enrollment in the second and third grades 
must fall enough below the number entering 
school to balance the excess of hold-overs in 
the first grade. 

For most of the twenty-three cities, how- 
ever. Dr. Thorndike gives no explanation of 
how he arrives at the assumed number of en- 
tering pupils used by him in determining his 
percentages of elmination. The percentages 
he gives, therefore, have absolutely no statisti- 
cal value so far as appears from this bulletin, 
but are entirely Dr. Thorndike's personal 
judgment in the matter. A critical study of 
the bulletin discovers the sentence, quoted in 
last month's article, in which Dr. Thorndike 
admits the purely arbitrary basis of his per- 
centages. This being so. how actually dis- 
honest to the public, though apparently self- 
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deceived, is the eflfort made to give an ap- 
pearance of statistical value by juggling with 
enrollment records in one place and with a 
few age retention records in another place. 

It is one of the curious things in this mon- 
ograph that Dr. Thorndike does not appear 
to have discovered the contradictions of his 
results which appear in some of the supple- 
mentary discussions. For instance, the one 
mentioned last month of the table showing the 
distribution by ages of pupils in the public 
schools. The results shown in this table 
should have suggested to a statistician the 
necessity of checking up his assumptions by 
means of the United States census reports, 
for corroborative evidence at least. In the 
case of Baltimore for instance, the census for 
1900 gives but an average of about 8600 white 
children for each of the school ages from six 
to fourteen. But Dr. Thorndike estimates 
from the enrollment of the second grade that 
11,900 children enter the Baltimore schools 
each year. 

Another fallacy appears in his discussion 
of age retention statistics. Instead of using 
these records as a means of analyzing, to 
some extent at least, the data given by the en- 
rollment statistics and so eliminating some of 
the errors of grade enrollment as a record 
of entering pupils, he tries to use these rec- 
ords independently. He thus secures what 
he calls a check of the accuracy of his per- 
centages of elimination secured by using the 
enrollment records independently. In order 
to get this similarity of percentages, however, 
he repeats again his practice of assuming what 
figures he shall take as representing the num- 
ber entering school. In this case, he takes 
the enrollment in second grade in a hypotheti- 
cal case instead of the assumed number of 
pupils of entering age. In the hypothetical 
case he assumes that there are in school 1000 
six year olds, 1000 seven year olds, and so on, 
making proper deductions for the elimina- 
tion that would occur of pupils above ten 
.years old, and distributes these in the differ- 
ent grades according to the age-grade relation 
found in Connecticut in 1903. In a table of 
enrollments so constructed, he finds over 1200 
pupils in second grade and he takes this en- 
rollment as the number of entering pupils in- 
stead of the 1000 used in constructing the 
table, and in that way gets his two estimates 
to agree. Yet he states in a paragraph on a 
preceding page that the Connecticut report 
shows that (to quote his words) "the second 
grade is harder than the later grades, more 
pupils staying a year and a half, or two years 
in it than in the later ones; as a result, the 
percentages of retention of pupils in the later 
grades are a little lower when based on the 
second grade population than thev would be 
if based on the number of pupils beginning 
school." We print below a letter from Dr. 
Thorndike in which he again asserts that his 
method of allowance for hold-overs is ade- 
<?uale. G. A. B. 



A LETTER FROM DR. THORNDIKE. 

It is to be feared that the commend of 
G. A. B. in the May, 1908, number of your 
Journal (pp. 355-357) may mislead some of 
your readers. The facts which he mentions 
were taken account of in the Bulletin which 
he attacks (and also other important facts 
which in part counterbalanced them). G. A. 
B. neglects the fact that just as the first grade 
in most cities numbers far more than those 
beginning school in one year, so also any late 
grade in most cities numbers far more than 
those who, fiaving begun school in some one 
year, have continued to that grade. That is, 
G. A. B. would niake an allowance for "hold- 
overs" in grades I, II and III but would make 
none in grades IV and on. The author of 
the Bulletin made the allowance suggested by 
this critic but also made the very important 
counter-balancing one. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. L. Thornpike. 

Epitorial Note. — Dr. Thorndike apparently 
fails to understand the method of making the 
allowance for "hold-overs" suggested in the 
article referred to. The statistics of over 
age pupils in each of the lower grades re- 
ferred to in the article of last month showed 
that there was a larger percentage of over-age 
pupils in second grade than in first, also, a 
larger percentage of hold-overs in the third 
grade than in the second, and a slightly larger 
percentage of hold-overs in the fourth grade 
than in the third, and, therefore, each of those 
grades may be expected to have enrolled a 
larger number than enter school in one year. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Each year the summer schools given in con- 
nection with the Normals and the LTnivcrsitics 
are providing a better way for the needs of 
teachers. If you want some particular thintj 
you will find some school offering that with 
the best attainable teacher. One of the most 
successful schools for the teacher preparing 
for examinations leading to a better grrade of 
certificate is that at Valparaiso, Indiana. Ex- 
penses are small. The Normal schools ar- 
range the work in their summer terms so that 
credits may be secured toward the Normal 
school diploma. The universities give many 
special courses in literature, the languages, 
mathematics, and in the different sciences and 
in Agricultural and Mechanical lines of work. 
Each offers advantages in particular lines. 



RAILROAD RATES TO CLEVELAND. 

A one and one-half fare rate has been 
granted to members of the N.E.A. going to 
the Cleveland meeting. This rate is secured 
on the certificate plan. 

Purchase a ticket to Cleveland between 
June 25 and July i at regular one way fare 
and get a certificate from the agent showing 
the amount of fare paid and route traveled. 
On reachmg Cleveland this certificate must be 
signed by the Secretary of the N.E,A. show- 
mg that the holder is a member and has paid 
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$2.cx) membership fee. This $2.00 may be paid 
when certificate is deposited with the Mem- 
bership Registration Bureau. The Joint Rail- 
way Agent will then validate the certificate on 
a payment of a 25 cent fee, and it will then 
secure to the holder a return trip ticket at one- 
half fare. The date of return may be ex- 
tended up to August 31 by depositing the cer- 
tificate with the Joint Railway Agent and pay- 
ing $1.00 fee. 



EDUCATION SUNDAY. 

June 28 is Education Sunday at Cleveland. 
Sermons on educational topics will be given 
in almost all of the churches. Some of the 
topics announced are: 

The Twentieth Century a Century of Edu- 
cation, at the Pilgrim Congregational; Edu- 
cation and Religion, at Trinity; Religion in 
the Public Schools, at Epworth Memorial ; 
Mind the Servant of Personality, at Ply- 
mouth ; The School Teacher in the Republic, 
at the First Methodist; Character in Educa- 
tion, at St. Bridget's; The Catholic Idea of 
Education, at St. Agnes; Moral Education, at 
Unity; Religion in the Public Schools, at 
Aushe Emeth; The Present Relationship of 
Education and Christianity, by Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, at Euclid Ave. Congregational 
Church, and similar topics at most of the 
others. 



EUROPE FOR $375. 
Miss Mary E. Fitzgerald, of 45 S. Hamlin 
Ave., Chicago, who is known to mo.st of our 
readers for her bright school stories, conducts 
her third annual party to Europe, sailing June 
27. There is to be coaching in Ireland, Eng- 
land and Switzerland, and sight-seeing in 
France, Italy, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
also. But two more can be accommodated in 
the party. 

GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
Grovcr Cleveland has written a book with 
the above title that is now in press. It will be 
issued in June by the Henry Altemus Co., of 
Philadelphia, and will undoubtedly be a book 
every teacher should read. The price will be 
50 cents. 



IMPORTANT ANNOTINCEMENT 

Opportunity for Teachers 

ILLINOIS CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 

Examinations for Princip.ils, Advanced 
Primary, Kindergarten, and Art teachers will 
be held in the Cook County Civil Service 
Rooms. Chicago, and the State House, Spring- 
field, June 4, 5, and 6, 1908. Examinations 
will begin at q o'clock in the morning and will 
be open to men and women over 21 years of 
age. The scope and weights of these exam- 
inations will be: 

Readini? 2; Arithmetic 2; Grammar and 
Composition 2; Geography 2: Physioloey 2: 
Elementary Science 2: Methods in School 
Economy 3; History of the United States and 



Illinois i; Civil Government i; Spelling i; 
Writing i; Drawing i. Total, 20. 

Art leacher— Proof of grammar school ed- 
ucation i; Diploma from recognized Art 
School i; Experience in teaching 3; Special 
questions on Art 5. Total, 10. 

SPEOAL EXAMINATION JUNE I5, FOR PRINCIPAL 

An examination for Head Teacher or Prin- 
cipal of the Illinois School for the Deaf will 
be held at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville, June 15, 1908. The examination 
will begm at 9 o'clock. It will be open to men 
and women over the age of 25 years. The 
scope and weights for this examination will 
be: 

Education and professional 4; Experience 
in teaching the deaf 2: Special questions on 
deaf mute education i ; Personal qualifica- 
tions and oral examination 3. Total, 10. 

Requests for applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Springfield. All applications should be 
filed before June 4. 

Joseph C. Mason, 
Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, 

Springfield, Illinois. 



ILLINOIS CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 

special examination JUNE 6, FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF. 

Examination for Literary, Art, Domestic 
Science and Physical Culture Teachers in the 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, will be held 
m the Cook County Civil Service Commis- 
sion's Rooms, Chicago; The State House, 
Sprmgfield, and at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Saturday, June 6, 1908. 
Examinations will begin at 9 o'clock. The 
scope of these examinations will be: 

Literary teachers— Education and profes- 
sional 2; Experience in teaching i; Experi- 
ence in teaching i ; Experience in teaching the 
deaf 3; Special questions on deaf mute educa- 
tion 4. 

Art teachers— Proof of grammar school 
education i ; Diploma from recognized Art 
School I ; Experience in teaching i ; Experi- 
ence in teaching the deaf 2; Special questions 
on art 5. 

Physical Culture teachers— Proof of gram- 
rnar grade -education i ; Diploma from recog- 
nized school having physical culture course i ; 
Experience in teaching i; Experience in 
teaching the deaf 2; Special questions on 
Physical Culture 5. 

Domestic Science teachers— Proof of 
grammar grade school education i; Educa- 
tion and special training and experience in 
teaching 2; Experience in teaching the deaf 
I ; Food sanitation and dietetics i ; Chemistry 
and geography of food 2 ; Practical cooking 3. 

Reauests for information concerning the 
examination and for applications should be 
addressed to the Illinois Civil Service Com- 
mission. Snringfield. All applications should 
be filed before June 4. 

Joseph C. Mason, 
Chief Examiner. Civil Service Commission, 

Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS. 

The annual meeting was held in Blooming- 
ton, May 7 to g, and was a most interesting 
and valuable session. The discussions dem- 
onstrated again that this association is di- 
rected bv wise councils and inspired by broad 
ideas of the "formative, preventative, and pro- 
tective work needed to secure the child's wel- 
fare." The welcoming addresses showed that 
the Bloomington people were in full sympathy 
with the purposes of the Congress, and the 
response by the president of the Congress, 
Mrs. Geo. M. Brill, was remarkable for its 
wise suggestions and comprehensive view of 
needed reforms. The following are some sen- 
tences from her response: 

"Knowledge of and sympathy with child life 
is essential. There is a right education of 
young men and young women. We are all 
too ready to let the school do our work, both 
fathers and mothers, without thinking of the 
many ill-equipped, poorly paid and over- 
worked teachers and the overcrowded, badly 
ventilated and lighted buildings, to say noth- 
ing of materials with which to work. But the 
schools are ours and not only the mothers but 
the fathers must be interested for they vote 
the revenue and one of the greatest needs 
of the present day is more money for our 
public schools. 

**A pertinent topic for discussion in a busi- 
ness men's club would be; *How can we, as 
individual fathers, conduct our business so as 
to furnish that companionship to our children 
-which they so much need?' We believe a part 
of the Congress* effort should be directed to- 
wards a simpler standard of living so that men 
generally would not feel the pressure of un- 
reasonable financial demands from the home 
on one hand when they are struggling in the 
fierce competition of the business world on the 
other." 

"We believe that the standards of home life 
should be raised through the development of 
a better trained parenthood. This can only be 
brought about by substituting knowledge for 
ignorance. It is well known that ancestry in- 
fluences and that a thousand nameless, subtle, 
half-blind, half-conscious forces unite in the 
character of every child born into the world." 

"We believe that the child should be sur- 
rounded with loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life. It is not so much 
what a child is taught as it is the atmosphere 
in which he lives. We lay too much stress on 
inheritance and too little upon the influences 
of early life. The problem of all education is 
to lead the child in the normal processes of 
growth. 

"The congress recognizes the value of laws 
which will protect and care for children, so it 
seeks to promote all laws touching childhood 
— school laws, the child labor laws, compul- 
sory education, juvenile court laws. etc. 
Through lectures given by persons who have 
made child life a field of study, the congress 
hopes to arouse a more general interest in its 
work. To further accomplish its objects, sys- 



tematic efforts to form mothers* clubs, child 
study circles and school associations are made. 
The establishment of kindergartens is consid- 
ered essential. 

"As the child of today is a citizen of to- 
morrow, the work of the congress is civic 
work in its broadest and highest sense. Men 
and women and clubs are invited to join in 
this organized effort for a higher, nobler na- 
tional life which can only be attained through 
the individual home. Our specialty is child 
culture. Will you help?" 

The morning session of Thursday was full 
of important deliberations on the objects and 
work of mothers' organizations. Mrs. F. C. 
Fritts, of Peoria, explained the relation of the 
Congress to the work done by the Juvenile 
Court. She advocated that parents' and teach- 
ers' clubs have a duty as an agency for doing 
away With the conditions making for juvenile 
delinquency, and emphasized the need of 
moral training in the schools. 

The importance of the kindergarten was 
reiterated in the report of Mrs. Mary Boomer 
Page. Mrs. L. K. Gillson reported that many 
church societies had aided the work and ob- 
jects of the Congress in many ways during 
the year. Mrs. W. S. Hefferan reported on 
the work of the committee on desired legis- 
lation, especially the effort to increase the age 
limit to which children shall be required to at- 
tend school to i6 years. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Alfred Bayliss spoke 
on industrial education, and offered a resolu- 
tion advocating a law making manual train- 
ing obligatory in the school and requiring 
high school boys over fifteen to engage in 
some actual business employment for a part 
of each day. After much discussion this was 
referred to the resolutions committee, and was 
reported back in a modified form. 

State Superintendent Francis G. Blair gave 
a very, able and timely address. He urged the 
interest of parents in having better teachers 
in the schools, and said that the first work of 
the State Educational Commission should be 
a plan for better preparation of teachers and 
a better method of certification. 

The evening address by Prof. Nathaniel R. 
Butler, of Chicago University, was most schol- 
arly. His topic was "The Place and Function 
of the High School." His thought was that 
the high school should train boys and girls 
to take part effectively in social life. He rec- 
ognized four requisites as equally important 
in this training. Education must give some 
specific means of making a living. The other 
three elements make for the broader and 
larger life. A broad view of life in general 
is essential. This is culture — "An intelli- 
gent interest in the finer things of life— in 
muse, in art. but primarily in courtesy, friend- 
ship, and religion." The third requirement is 
such a training as will give the power to con- 
centrate attention and effort. "To put loo 
per cent of yourself into your job." And the 
fourth requirement is the strengthening of 
moral character; — the sense of fairness, and 
strength to make it the first test of all action, 
that it be clean, just, and moral. 
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At the business meeting of Friday morning, 
the following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: 

President— Mrs. Orville T. Bright, of En- 
glewood. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. Samuel Bradt, of 
DeKalb, Mrs. L. K. Gillson, of Wilmettc; 
Mrs. F. J. Scott, of Chicago. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. W. H. 
Browne, of Englewood. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. W. F. Blodgett, 
of South Chicago. 

Treasurer— Mrs. L. D. Doty, of South Chi- 
cago. 

Auditor — Mrs. Samuel Sailor, of Chicago. 

Directors — Mrs. Joseph Wile, of Chicago; 
Mrs. George W. Busey, of Urbana; Mrs. 
Louis B. Merwin, of Bloomington ; Mrs. 
George M. Brill, of Chicago. 



OUT OF DOOR STUDIES IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 

The magnificently illustrated studies of 
American Glaciers and of the Mississippi 
Region by Superintendent F. M. Fultz, will be 
published in book form at once. The studies 
that have appeared in **School and Home 
Education" have attracted wide attention. 
Never before has there appeared for school 
use so valuable a series of illustrations ena- 
bling the children to follow so exactly the 
work of the actual out-of-door student. The 
book will contain the American Glacier series 
of three studies; two on ice and water ero- 
sion; eight studies on the Upper Mississippi 
Region including the formation of its surface, 
its landscapes, soils, forests and mineral 
wealth, agricultural industries, and mills; a 
study of the Mississippi River from St. Louis 
to Minneapolis, and studies of coal mining, 
and of granite works and stone cutter's shop. 

This book will enrich the work 'of seventh 
grade geography most wonderfully. For 
prices write the Public-School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
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LOVE AND LOYALTY. A timely book 
for Teachers and Graduates. By Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 460 pages. Cloth, Price $1.50. 
The University of Chicago Press. For sale 
by Unity Publishing Co., Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, Chicago. 

This is a collection of some twenty-two 
talks to young people delivered at commence- 
ment time each year from 1886 to 1907. They 
were given to Mr. Jones's own class, and are 
his parting words for the year. The topic for 
each talk is the class motto, selected during 
the years as giving expression to that idea 
which seemed most appealing, sustaining, and 
uplifting to the young people themselves. 

These talks are full of a genius of expres- 
sion of the deep sympathies, and apprecia- 
tions which only the teacher may have for 



young minds. Not more than once a year and 
at the time of parting could such appropriate 
words be found and utterance made of feel- 
ings, insights, needed councils, and encour- 
agements as are given in each of the talks in 
this book, covering as it does the relations of 
twent^'-five years between teacher and pupils. 

"Love and Loyalty*' is a most appropriate 
book for teacher or parents to present to 
young graduates. Edwin Markham says of 
this book: 

**Love and Loyalty*' is a collection of talks 
on noble living, addresses delivered, Easter 
after Easter, for twentv-two years, to the boys 
and girls of his Connrmation Class in Chi- 
cago. In these times so strident with the 
shrill call, *Get on, or get out!' it is refresh- 
ing, indeed, to come upon a book like Mr. 
Jones's that insists upon seeking first the 
ideal, upon remembering the rights of others, 
upon living the simple life. This book is not 
flung together crow's-nest fashion; for it is 
taken with loving care from rich treasures of 
the writer's mind. It is not only sweet with 
the wisdom of the heart, but also bright with 
parables from science, history, and literature. 
The volume ought to be on every young per- 
son's shelf, and on the table of elders whose 
hearts are young." 

Orders may be sent to School and Home 
Education. Bloomington. Illinois, and the 
book wil be mailed prepaid on receipt of price, 
$1.50. 



SIN AND SOCIETY. By Prof. Ross of the 

Department of Sociology in the Univer- . 

sity of Wisconsin. Published by Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

This is a little volume of less than two hun- 
dred pages printed in large type, the net price 
of which is one dollar. 

But small and inexpensive as it is it will 
prove great in its influence in directing the 
thinking of the men who make public opinion 
in this country. It is a direct appeal to the in- 
tellect, no where touched with emotion, but 
there arc few books that stir the emotions 
more deeply. It is a bald statement of fact, 
concise and forceful, which one reads to the 
end and ponders afterward. 

The volume is especially valuable in its sug- 
gestions of method for the eradication of the 
deadly sin against society that now threatens 
the life of this republic. The key-note of the 
process by which the social order snail free 
itself from the old-man-of-the-sea, in the 
form of predatory wealth, which has become 
fastened uoon it, is a better, education of the 
general public. This public confounds the 
personal vices of individual citizens, with sins 
against society. Vice is the harm a person 
does to himself. Sin is the harm one does to 
others. The vices forbidden by the Decalogue 
arc held in universal abhorrence when called 
by the nnmes given them for ages. A "vul- 
gar thief." a "red-handed murderer," a "high- 
way robber." and the like who practice their 
vices on orr streets are universally abhorred, 
whatever be their wealth, their family, or 
their position. But how is it when this thief. 
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or robber, or murderer becomes a corpora- 
tion? It is a popular saying that the corpora- 
tion has no soul. It has a soul. The human 
element which is the soul and substance of 
the corporation does not stalk our streets as 
a bandit, but rides in his' carriage and is 
looked upon by the community as its bene- 
factor; for does he not give liberally to the 
associated charities? Is he not a pillar of the 
church? Are not his personal habits beyond 
reproach? "He has no small vices." He 
slays his thousands, it is true, while the vul- 
gar bandit slays his tens, but he does it by 
his agents so many degrees removed that the 
misery he causes is never laid at his door. 
He does it all with that harmless instrument 
called "rebate," or "political influence" or a 
"generous act" to his friend the inspector who 
in return permits him to drown hundreds of 
innocent children in a worn out tub of an ex- 
cursion boat. 

This soul of the corporation weeps with the 
bereaved and, may be, founds an orphan 
asylum, but he keeps right on making divi- 
dends by the same method, and talks of the 
mysterious dispensations of providence when 
people are murdered. 

This little volume lays bare with a vigorous 
pen the red-handed sins of predatory wealth 
in the various forms of its corporate cruelty. 
The corporation has a soul and that account- 
able soul is in the directorate of the corpo- 
ration. Make these directors personally ac- 
countable for the sins committed by their 
agents who act in obedience to the game they 
are employed to play, and make them respon- 
sible for their ignorance of how the game is 
played. The more lofty the station of the of- 
ficial the more responsible is he for the misery 
and ruin caused by the corporation. In short, 
the remedy is to locate the responsible soul 
in the directors of the corporation, and pun- 
ish him or them as a common vulgar mur- 
derer or thief, or perjurer, or bribe giver, or 
bribe taker. This will bring public oppro- 
brium down upon their crimes and banish ev- 
ery accomplice of these crimes from respect- 
able society to fraternize with the direct per- 
sonal thieves and criminals that prey upon the 
community. 

With such an outcome staring them in the 
face, the new fashioned sinners will play the 
game in obedience to the law of the land or 
they will drop out altogether. 



SOMERVILLE'S ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA. By Frederick H. Somerville, The 
William fenn Charter School, Philadelphia. 
Half leather, i2mo., 407 pages. Price $1.00. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

This book is planned to meet the real needs 
in teaching elementary algebra in secondary 
schools, including the present requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Among its important features are: The state- 
ment of problems by a consistent use of the 
idea of "translation;" the natural order and 
grouping of the type-forms in factoring: the 
Jo^ical plan of the introduction to fractions; 



the economic arrangement of simultaneous 
equations; the introduction and the classifi- 
cation of the new forms in the theory of ex- 
ponents; the consistent and teachable presen- 
tation of quadratic equations; the clear in- 
troduction to and the practical treatment of 
logarithms. In the early chapters exercises for 
oral drill are frequent. The written exercises 
consist of new problems carefully graded, and 
the numerous reviews are constructed on the 
lines of recent entrance questions of the lead- 
ing colleges. The treatment of graphs is full 
but not perplexing, and is accompanied by dia- 
grams of a superior character. The book re- 
sponds to the growing demand for an intro- 
duction of the simpler formulas of the physi- 
cal laboratory. 



JOHNSTON & BARNUM'S BOOK OF 
PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. By 
Emma L. Johnston, Principal, and Mada- 
lene D. Barnum, Teacher of English, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
Cloth, i6mo., 171 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 30 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
This little book will give school children a 
great deal of nleasure, and will train them 
both in expressive oral' reading, and in intelli- 
gent silent reading. The vohime has been pre- 
pared to meet the expressed wants of many 
teachers who recognize the value of dramatic 
representations at school. It ;-omprises a ser- 
ies of little plays based upon familiar nursery 
rhymes and stories, such as Mary and her 
Lamb, the Lion and the Mouse, the Spider 
and the Fly, Old Mother Hubbard, and many 
others. These plays are adapted to the use 
of the youngest children at school, and are 
equally suitable for reading or for acting in 
the first or second years. The numerous il- 
lustrations are most attractive. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

In a paper on "The Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics in the United States" read at the 
International Congress of Mathematicians at 
Rome, April 9, Professor David Eugene 
Smith of Columbia University, author «of the 
popular Smith Arithmetics published by Ginn 
& Company, made a suggestion that seems 
likely to have a far-reaching effect. The 
proposition was that an international commit- 
tee of professors and teachers of mathematics 
be formed to consider present-day reforms in 
s^'condary schools in this branch of science, 
and to report upon the same at the next Con- 
gress, to be held in Cambridge, England, in 
August, 1912. 

The suggestion was received with srreat en- 
thusiasm and a resolution putting it into ef- 
fect unanimously passed by the Congress. 

The immediate effect of this movement will 
be a critical investigation of the teaching of 
secondary mathematics in each of the leading 
countries of the world, with a view to pre- 
senting the results to teachers of all nations. 

Probably no such significant step has before 
been taken in this department of education, 
—a world movement as against a local one. 
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